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Tradition  and  Innovation  in  the 
Occidental  Lyric  of  the  Last  Decade 

III.  Italian  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Fifties 

By  JOSEPH  ROSSI 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Ital-  the  form  and  content  of  poetry.  They 
ian  lyric  poetry  was  dominated  by  claimed  that  the  ideals  of  peace,  progress, 
Carducci,  Pascoli,  and  D’Annunzio  and  brotherhood,  prevalent  in  the  preceding 
—three  ptKts  whose  works  were  still  in  the  century,  were  not  suited  to  the  dynamism 
wake  of  the  grand  Romantic  tradition.  But  of  modern  life,  of  an  industrial,  mechanical 
in  the  decade  preceding  the  First  World  civilization,  hence  they  advocated  a  poetry 
War  two  cultural  and  literary  movements  inspired  by  speed,  struggle,  violence,  a 
developed  as  a  reaction  to  their  influence —  poetry  glorifying  patriotism,  militarism,  im- 
Crepuscularism  and  Futurism.  In  spite  of  pcrialism,  war,  and  revolution.  They  as- 
their  meager  artistic  achievements,  these  sorted  that  the  static  forms  of  the  past,  based 
two  movements  were  significant  for  the  fixed  logical  patterns,  could  not  express 
direction  they  gave  to  Italian  poetry  in  the  adequately  the  tumultuous  and  conflicting 
period  between  tbe  two  wsrs  moods  o£  modern  msn*  Thus  they  3dvoc«it^ 

The  Crepuscular  poets  were  those  who  abolition  of  grammatical  and  rhetor- 

came  at  the  twilight  (crcpuscolo)  of  the  syntax:  they  replaced  the  coherent 

last  great  day  of  Italian  lyric  poetrv  which  images  with  wireless  (i.c., 

began  with  Parini  and  ended  with  D’An-  unconnected)  imagination,  the  traditional 
nunzio.  They  had  a  strong  affinity  with  the  meters  with  free  verse  and  extravagant  ty- 
French  and  Belgian  Decadents.  Theirs  was  jxigraphical  arrangements,  and  lexical  tra- 
a  sort  of  prosaic  poetry,  wavering  in  mcKxl  dition  with  “free”  words  and  unrestrained 
between  melancholy  and  irony,  dealing  invention  of  onomatopoeias, 
with  the  simple  and  humble  things  of  life  After  the  war,  with  the  rise  of  Fascism, 
— petty  domestic  and  provincial  atmos-  D’Annunzio  and  the  Futurists  obtained  a 
pheres,  abandoned  churches  and  desiccated  sort  of  official  status.  D’Annunzio  was 
flowers,  muted  tones  and  subdued  colors,  given  the  title  of  Prince  of  Montenevoso 
and  all  that  is  uncertain,  vague,  indefinite,  by  the  regime,  and  later  the  presidency  of 
tenuous,  delicate — in  emphatic  contrast  the  Italian  Academy;  Filippo  Marinetti,  the 
with  the  heroic  ideals,  colorful  images,  and  founder  of  Futurism,  was  chosen  as  one  of 
flowery  rhetoric  of  D’Annunzio  and  his  the  founding  members  and  guiding  lights 
followers.  of  the  same  institution.  The  sonorous 

The  Futurists  were  more  radical,  dc-  phrases,  the  turgid  expression  of  violent 
manding  a  clean  sweep  of  the  past  in  both  feelings,  the  superman  morality,  which 
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were  typical  of  some  of  D’Annunzio’s 
poetry,  as  well  as  the  Futurists’  activism, 
wordy  militarism,  imperialism,  scorn  for 
p>eaccful  bourgeois  ideals,  were  reduced  to 
political  shibboleths  and  re-echoed  in  the 
daily  stint  of  the  hack  writers  and  the  ora¬ 
tory  of  the  ward  heelers  of  the  regime. 
Many  poets  refused  to  drown  their  moral 
and  artistic  integrity  in  that  flood  of  offi¬ 
cial  rhetoric,  and  sought  their  salvation 
within  a  poetry  that  avoided  political  and 
social  themes  and  dealt  exclusively  with 
their  innermost  feelings  and  aspirations  in 
a  restrained,  concise,  and  precise  language, 
devoid  of  sentimental  exaggerations  and 
rhetorical  embellishments.  That  poetry  was 
later  to  be  called  Hermetic. 

The  aim  of  the  Hermetists  was  a  pure 
lyric  poetry:  pure,  i.e.,  devoid  of  all  logical 
or  practical  factors,  such  as  ideas,  ideals,  or 
myths  of  any  sort;  and  lyric,  that  is,  expres¬ 
sive  of  personal  feelings,  without  any  nar¬ 
rative,  descriptive,  or  dramatic  elements. 
The  Hermetists  strove  to  render  the  unique, 
unrepeatable  experience  of  some  intuitive 
vision  of  reality,  grasped  in  a  flash  of  in¬ 
spiration  by  delving  deeply  into  one’s  own 
spirit,  and  expressed  in  a  form  as  unique 
as  the  experience  itself,  with  a  rhythm  of 
its  own,  indifferent  to  all  traditional  metri¬ 
cal  patterns,  and  with  words  as  significant 
for  their  phonic  suggestiveness  as  for  their 
conceptual  meaning.  Some  of  them  saw 
the  word  not  merely  as  a  passive  instru¬ 
ment  necessary  for  the  communication  of 
their  vision,  but  as  a  talisman  possessing 
a  magical  evocatory  power  of  its  own,  the 
power  to  create  the  mystical  state  and  break 
through  the  barrier  of  ultimate  reality.  In 
their  solipsism  and  pessimism  the  Herme¬ 
tists  recalled  the  Crepuscular  poets;  in  their 
disregard  for  traditional  grammar  and  syn¬ 
tax  they  followed  the  Futurist  lead;  and  in 
their  rebellion  against  reason  they  were  re¬ 
lated  to  other  contemporary  irrational  de¬ 
cadent  currents  of  European  culture,  such 
as  Symbolism,  Surrealism,  and  Imagism. 

The  most  distinguished  Italian  poets  in 
the  period  between  the  two  wars  were  Saba, 


Ungaretti,  Montale,  and  Quasimodo.  Um¬ 
berto  Saba  (1883-1957)  was  born  and  lived 
most  of  his  life  in  Trieste,  a  city  situated 
on  the  margin  of  Italy  culturally  as  well  as 
geographically.  He  was  not  affected  by,  and 
had  no  influence  on,  the  trends  of  modern 
Italian  poetry,  and  may  well  be  left  out  of 
the  present  discussion.  The  other  three  were 
definitely  in  the  Hermetic  trend. 

Giuseppe  Ungaretti  (b.  1887)  in  forty 
years  of  poetic  production  gave  us  a  diary  of 
his  life,  significantly  entitled  later  Uje  of  a 
Man.  It  was  the  life  of  a  self-defined  “man 
of  sorrow,’’  which  began  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  soldier  in  the  trenches  of  the 
First  World  War,  with  its  suffering,  ter¬ 
rors,  ever-present  sense  of  death,  and  con¬ 
sequent  feeling  of  fleetingness  and  vanity  of 
life,  and  then  progressed  to  a  tormented 
search  for  some  certainty,  for  God.  In  his 
earlier  works,  under  the  influence  of  the 
French  Symbolists,  Ungaretti  tried  to  ren¬ 
der  some  fleeting  impressions,  presumably 
fraught  with  symbolic  meaning,  in  free 
verse  and  extremely  simple  language,  with¬ 
out  any  elaboration  or  explanation.  Some 
of  those  early  poems  were  condensed  into 
one  or  two  lines  whose  meaning  or  rele¬ 
vance  were  far  from  conspicuous,  like  the 
following  “complete’’  poems:  “Between  one 
flower  gathered  and  one  given  /  the  inex¬ 
pressible  Null”;  “I  illumine  me  /  with  im¬ 
mensity”;  “Of  other  floods  I  hear  a  dove.” 
In  later  poems  he  tried  to  embody  broader 
experiences  in  more  sustained  utterances, 
in  metric  forms  closer  to  the  traditional, 
but  in  a  language  still  allusive  and  often 
obscure. 

Eugenio  Montale  (b.  1896)  was  differ¬ 
ent  from  Ungaretti  in  style  and  moral  pur¬ 
pose.  He  was  less  lyrical  and  more  intellec¬ 
tual.  Unlike  Ungaretti  he  had  no  faith,  nor 
did  he  seek  one.  Flaving  renounced  tradi¬ 
tion,  he  had  rejected  at  the  same  time  all 
those  values  which  keep  man  anchored  to 
his  time  and  place,  and  give  meaning  and 
direction  to  his  experience.  Thus  Montale 
found  himself  like  a  disabled  ship  on  a 
stormy  sea,  anguished  and  bewildered  be- 
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fore  a  harsh  and  cruel  nature.  Placed  in  a 
hostile  universe,  he  saw  himself  as  a  pas¬ 
sive  victim,  now  as  an  inert  pebble  on  a 
rocky  shore,  constantly  eroded  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  water  and  then  as  a  reed,  sen¬ 
sitive  and  helpless,  carried  along  with  its 
trailing  roots  hy  the  restless  waves.  He  saw 
all  existence,  both  within  and  without  the 
individual,  as  something  anarchic,  chaotic, 
without  order  or  purpose;  and  in  the  inner 
confusion  of  the  individual  he  saw  the  re¬ 
flection  of  a  similarly  confused  and  useless 
universal  life.  In  form,  he  gave  a  more 
complex  organization  to  his  images  and 
analogies,  and  his  composition  was  more 
discursive,  verging  CKcasionally  on  the  nar¬ 
rative.  His  prosody  was  not  t<x)  different 
from  the  traditional,  and  his  language  was 
richer  and  more  sonorous  than  Ungaretti’s, 
at  times  recalling  D’Annunzio’s  sophisti¬ 
cation  with  his  fondness  for  archaic  and  spe¬ 
cialized  terms. 

Salvatore  Quasimodo  (b.  1901),  the 
youngest  of  the  three,  began  by  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Ungaretti  and  Montale, 
gradually  discovering  his  own  vision  of  the 
world  and  his  own  style.  In  musical,  sensu¬ 
ous  lines  he  expressed  the  feeling  of  isola¬ 
tion  of  a  Sicilian  “exiled”  in  an  alien  land 
(Northern  Italy),  indifferent  if  not  hostile 
to  him.  In  his  “exile”  he  longed  for  his 
native  island,  transformed  in  his  imagina¬ 
tion  into  a  mythical  land  of  youth  and 
innocence  from  which  he  felt  separated  for¬ 
ever. 

Hermetism,  like  any  other  movement, 
had  a  positive  and  a  negative  side.  In  its 
positive  aspect  it  renewed  the  poetic  lan¬ 
guage,  achieved  greater  freedom  in  metrical 
patterns,  and  enabled  the  poet  to  express 
honestly  his  deepest  personal  feelings  in  his 
own  fjeculiar  language  and  style — modest 
and  restrained  in  Ungaretti,  rich  and  son¬ 
orous  in  Montale,  subtle  and  sensuous  in 
Quasimodo.  But  it  had  also  a  negative  as¬ 
pect,  represented  by  the  abstract  analogies, 
arbitrary  allusions,  extravagant  similes,  de¬ 
liberate  obscurity,  which  were  rife  in  the 
works  of  Hermetic  versifiers,  but  were  pres¬ 


ent  often  enough  even  in  the  works  of  the 
“masters”  when  they  strove  to  replace  a 
fading  inspiration  with  mechanical  verbal 
devices.  A  reaction  set  in  against  this  nega¬ 
tive  side,  which  after  the  war  involved  the 
whole  movement  in  a  controversy  lasting 
well  into  the  Fifties. 

Most  of  the  poetry  reviews  that  came  to 
life  after  the  war  rejected  Hermetism  in 
favor  of  some  new  form  of  realism.  For 
them  the  escape  into  the  ivory  tower  of 
Hermetism,  within  which  the  poet  had  safe¬ 
guarded  his  dignity  and  integrity  during 
Fascism,  was  not  morally  justified  in  a  free 
society.  Together  with  liberty  the  poet  had 
to  accept  rocial  responsibilities.  They  as¬ 
serted  (i)<it  the  new  poetry  must  abandon 
the  solipsism  of  the  Hermetists  and  find 
inspiration  in  social  and  political  issues;  that 
it  must  seek  its  truth  not  in  the  recesses 
of  one’s  own  su'oconscious  mind,  but  in  the 
bonds  that  connect  the  individual  with  na¬ 
ture  and  his  fellow  man;  that  it  must  pre¬ 
serve  the  ties  of  feelings  the  poet  shares 
with  the  common  man,  who,  precisely  be¬ 
cause  he  is  “common,”  reflects  an  important 
aspect  of  reality;  and  that  it  must  avoid  ob¬ 
scurity  and  ambiguity  in  its  expression  be¬ 
cause  the  superiority  of  the  poetic  over  the 
practical  language  lies  exactly  in  its  pre¬ 
cision  and  clarity. 

To  this  the  Hermetists  replied  that  ob¬ 
scure  passages  can  be  found  in  the  works 
of  all  “traditional”  poets  from  Dante  to 
D’Annunzio;  that  all  the  great  poets  of  the 
past  expressed  their  own  personal  feelings 
without  concern  for  those  of  the  “com¬ 
mon”  man;  and  that  when  the  poet  be¬ 
comes  too  involved  in  social  and  political 
problems  he  may  easily  barter  poetry  for 
soapbox  oratory.  Finally  they  pointed  out 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  it,  a  “new” 
poetry  imbued  with  social  and  political  real¬ 
ism  had  no  existence  outside  the  polemical 
effusions  of  the  “new”  poets,  none  of  whom 
had  yet  produced  works  attaining  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  set  by  the  Hermetic  poets. 

This  last  point  was  well  taken.  When  we 
examine  the  Italian  poetic  production  of 
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the  last  ten  years  we  find  that  the  most 
significant  work  still  came  from  the  pens 
of  Ungaretti,  Montale,  and  Quasimodo,  and 
that  in  the  main  it  is  still  in  the  Hermetic 
tradition.  It  may  appear  that  Ungaretti  goes 
back  to  a  more  traditional  form  of  jxjetry 
in  La  Terra  Promessa  (1950),  where  he 
strives  for  the  first  time  toward  an  epic  and 
dramatic  expression,  and  makes  use  of  tra¬ 
ditional,  indeed  archaic  forms,  like  the 
canzone  and  the  sestina.  But  La  Terra  Pro¬ 
messa  was  published,  after  years  of  work, 
still  in  the  form  of  fragments,  showing  the 
enduring  fidelity  of  Ungaretti  to  his  early 
poetics  of  flash  inspiration;  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  composition  remains  so  obscure 
that  the  poet  felt  called  upon  to  explain  it 
himself  in  a  prose  introduction.  The  title 
of  Montale’s  latest  collection.  La  bujera  ed 
altro  (1956),  may  give  the  impression  of  an 
active  reaction  of  the  poet  to  the  “storm” 
(bufera)  of  war  and  invasion  that  swept 
over  his  country.  But  in  reality  Montale  re¬ 
mains  locked  in  his  Hermetic  tower,  where 
only  a  weak  echo  of  the  turmoil  outside 
ever  reaches  him. 

Did  a  more  decided  change  occur  in 
Quasimodo’s  poetry.^  According  to  some, 
the  poet  himself  included,  it  did.  He  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1959  for  “his 
lyrical  p>octry  which  with  classical  fire  ex¬ 
presses  the  tragic  experience  of  life  in  our 
time.”  In  several  of  his  recent  writings  he 
abjured  his  Hermetic  past  and  recited  a 
nco-Realist  creed.  In  “Discorso  sulla  pocsia” 
he  stated:  “A  poet  is  really  such  when  he 
docs  not  renounce  his  presence  in  a  given 
land  at  a  given  time  defined  politically. 
And  poetry  is  the  liberty  and  truth  of  that 
time,  not  abstract  modulation  of  sentiment. 
The  war  has  interrupted  a  culture  and  pro¬ 
posed  new  human  values.  .  .  .  After  1945 
Italian  poetry  is  of  a  choral  nature  ...  It 
flows  in  broad  rhythms,  speaks  of  the  real 
world  with  common  words”  (Inventario, 
Dec.  19,  1954.  Reprinted  in  II  falso  e  vero 
verde.  Milan.  Mondadori.  1956.  pp.  73-89). 
In  a  paper  read  before  a  joint  meeting  of 
Italian  and  Soviet  writers  held  in  Rome  in 


October  1957,  he  repeated  that,  “the  pres¬ 
ence  of  man  in  contemporary  poetry  ...  is 
a  constant  of  relationships  with  the  external 
world  as  constituted;  it  is  a  sharp  anti¬ 
romantic,  anti-idealistic  stand,  in  which  the 
relations  are  of  a  rational  nature,  in  which 
the  question  asked  betrays  the  conceptual 
rendering.  .  .  .  [After  1945]  the  poet  found 
himself  suddenly  cast  out  of  his  inner  story. 

. . .  The  problem  of  the  ‘why’  of  life  became 
one  of  ‘how’  we  live,  or,  if  you  prefer,  one 
of  ‘why’  we  live  in  a  certain  manner,  rather 
than  in  a  different  one  that  does  not  con¬ 
stantly  present  death  as  the  protagonist  of 
illimited  consolation.  Thus  was  born, 
though  not  enunciated,  a  new  aesthetics; 
and  surely  we  must  redefine  our  idea  of 
pt)etry.  .  .  .  The  private  [lyrical]  discourse 
has  undergone  an  unusual  development, 
...  it  has  become  choral”  (S.  Quasimodo. 
Poesia  italiana  del  dopoguerra.  Milan. 
Schwartz.  1958.  pp.  xxiv-xxv). 

But  when  we  examine  the  two  collections 
of  poems  Quasimodo  published  in  the  last 
ten  years,  we  may  well  wonder  about  the 
relevance  of  these  statements  to  his  poetical 
production.  In  II  falso  e  vero  verde  (1956) 
only  six  of  the  fourteen  original  poems  may 
be  considered  politically  or  socially  inspired; 
in  La  terra  tmpareggiabile  (1958),  only 
nine  of  twenty-five.  In  II  falso  e  vero  verde, 
these  are  the  four  poems  under  the  heading 
“Quando  caddero  gli  alberi  e  Ic  mura,”  and 
the  two  “Epigrammi”;  in  La  terra  im- 
pareggiabile,  they  include  the  six  poems  of 
“Ancora  dell’Inferno,”  and  the  three  poems 
of  “Domande  c  risposic.”  The  other  poems 
— including  the  title  poems  of  both  collec¬ 
tions — follow  the  Hermetic  tradition  and 
are  musical  expressions  of  states  of  mind, 
often  symbolized  by  mythical  scenes  and 
landscapes  of  Sicily  and  Greece,  not  too 
different  in  language,  style,  and  inspiration 
from  his  earlier  works. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  recent  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  minor  poets  of  the  Hermetic 
school,  such  as  Leonardo  Sinisgalli  (b. 
1908),  Alfonso  Gatto  (b.  1909),  and  Mario 
Luzi  (b.  1914).  Sinisgalli  in  La  vigna 
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vecchia  (1956),  and  Tu  sarai  poeta  (1957), 
continues  to  seek  not  truth  but  illusion  in 
poetry,  and  to  portray  memories  transfig¬ 
ured  by  time  into  dreamlike  visions;  Gatto 
in  Ntiove  poesie  (1950),  and  La  forza  degli 
occhi  (1954),  continues  to  depict  silent,  still 
landscapes,  symlxdic  of  a  longed-for  peace 
which  he  seeks  outside  the  dogmatic  an¬ 
swers  offered  by  political  or  religious  creeds; 
only  Luzi  in  Primizie  del  deserto  (1952), 
and  Onore  del  veto  (1957),  renounces  his 
early  Hermetism  and,  without  accepting 
the  neo-Realist  poetics,  strives  to  express  ex¬ 
periences  possible  to  all  men,  in  a  language 
ojicn  to  all,  even  to  the  uninitiated. 

A  more  widespread  and  determined  ef¬ 
fort  to  break  away  from  the  Hermetic  trend 
is  visible,  however,  in  the  works  of  some 
younger  poets,  variously  referred  to  as  the 
third  or  fourth  poetic  generation  of  the 
twentieth  century.  These  are  the  poets  born 
in  the  Twenties  or  early  Thirties  who  be¬ 
gan  their  literary  apprenticeship  in  the  post¬ 
war  period,  precisely  when  the  controversy 
over  the  essence  and  direction  of  the  new 
poetry  was  most  vehement.  They  are  nu¬ 
merous — literally  in  the  hundreds — and 
prolific,  but  none  of  them  has  affirmed  him¬ 
self  conspicuously,  none  has  risen  above 
the  crowd,  with  a  distinct,  original  voice 
of  his  own,  like  Ungaretti  and  Montale  in 
the  Twenties,  and  Quasimodo  in  the 
Thirties.  When  we  examine  their  produc¬ 
tion  in  slender  volumes  of  verses  or  in 
bulky  anthologies,  we  find  it  heterogene¬ 
ous  and  mediocre.  Theirs  is  a  talented  medi¬ 
ocrity,  showing  considerable  craftsmanship 
but  no  genius,  and  betraying  traces  of  all 
the  poetic  trends  of  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years — D’Annunzio’s,  Pascoli’s,  the  Cre¬ 
puscular,  the  Symbolist,  the  Hermetic,  and 
even  the  crude  realism  of  Stecchetti  and 
Rapisardi. 

As  a  group  they  defy  classification.  Some 
critics  have  attempted  to  distinguish  them, 
according  to  the  themes  they  prefer,  into 
Populists  (interested  in  social  problems) 
and  Religious;  but  the  distinction  does  not 
hold  because  the  religious  poet  often  turns 


his  attention  to  social  issues,  and  the  popu¬ 
list  poet  is  not  always  indifferent  to  religious 
themes.  Others  have  suggested  the  broader 
distinction  of  p)ost-Hermetism  and  neo- 
Realism,  based  mostly  on  form;  but  this 
classification  is  not  satisfactory  either  be¬ 
cause  in  this  case,  too,  the  frequent  inter¬ 
change  of  themes  and  forms  between  the 
two  groups  makes  it  impossible  to  draw  s 
sharp  dividing  line.  For  lack  of  a  better  one, 
however,  we  shall  adopt  this  latter  distinc¬ 
tion  to  classify  a  few  of  the  young  poets  who 
made  their  first  appearance  on  the  Italian 
literary  stage  during  the  last  ten  years.  We 
shall  consider  as  post-Hermetists  those  in¬ 
clined  to  introspection,  to  an  intuitive  ap¬ 
proach  to  life,  expressed  in  allusive,  ellip¬ 
tical  language,  and  as  neo-Realists  those 
who  prefer  a  rational  treatment  of  themes 
with  social  significance,  in  a  language  and 
style  not  too  far  removed  from  prose.  Need¬ 
less  to  repeat,  this  classification  is  adopted 
with  strong  reservations. 

Among  the  post-Hermetists  we  may  men¬ 
tion  Andrea  Zanzotto,  b.  1921,  (Dietro  il 
paesaggio,  1951,  Elegie,  1954,  Vocativo. 
1957),  gropes  after  an  undefinable 
ideal  often  symbolized  in  the  gentle  slope  of 
a  hill  teeming  with  vegetal  and  animal  life, 
where  he  seeks  the  meaning  of  Life — a 
meaning  constantly  glimpsed  and  forever 
escaping;  Bartolo  Cattafi,  b.  1922,  {Nel 
centra  della  mano,  1951,  Partenza  da 
Greenwich,  1955,  Le  mosche  del  meriggio, 
1959),  who  believes  that  poetry  is  “a  per¬ 
sonal  adventure,”  a  journey  to  “rediscover 
the  tribal  idols,”  an  attempt  to  “decipher  the 
world,”  and  who  reflects  in  his  poems  a 
mood  of  anxiety  and  restlessness,  and  fasci¬ 
nation  for  the  unknown;  Giancarlo  Artoni, 
b.  1923,  {Poesie,  1949,  La  villa  e  altre  poesie, 
1956),  who  expresses  instead  a  peaceful, 
resigned  acceptance  of  life  and  its  vicis¬ 
situdes;  Father  Casimiro  Betelli,  b.  1924, 
{Di  giorno  e  di  notte,  1951,  Piccolo  Salterio, 
1952,  Le  ore  della  Vergine,  1955),  who  em¬ 
ploys  a  simple  language  and  an  allusive 
imagery  to  deplore  the  struggle  for  material 
goods  and  to  express  the  hope  for  an  immi- 
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ncnt  dawn  of  the  day  of  universal  brother¬ 
hood;  Enzo  Fabiani,  b.  1924,  (//  legno 
verde,  1954),  who  reveals  an  acute  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  abjection  and  wretchedness  of 
man,  made  sharper  and  more  desolate  by 
an  ironic  skepticism  which  rejects  the  con¬ 
solation  offered  by  religion;  Carlo  della 
Corte,  b.  1930,  {Cronache  del  gelo,  1956, 
Stagione  pubblica,  1957,  L'onesto  giardi- 
niere,  1958),  who,  like  Montale,  uses  stormy 
landscapes  to  symbolize  man’s  solitude  and 
helplessness  in  a  hostile  world,  but,  unlike 
Montale,  relieves  his  pessimism  with  re¬ 
gions  overtones;  Franco  Desideri,  b.  1930, 
(//  gcdlo  net  barile,  1957),  who  gives  brief 
notations  of  fleeting  moods  of  melancholy, 
reminiscent  of  the  early  poetry  of  Unga¬ 
retti;  Alda  Merini,  b.  1931,  {La  presenza 
d'Orfeo,  1953,  Pattra  di  Dio,  1955,  Nozze 
romane,  1955),  who  expresses  a  longing  to 
escape  the  limitations  of  her  life  into  a  new, 
mysterious  existence,  realized  through  the 
coming  of  Orpheus  who  '.vill  shape  her  into 
a  different  being. 

We  may  consider  as  neo-Realists  Marghe- 
rita  Guidacci,  b.  1921,  {La  sabbia  e  I'An- 
gelo,  1946,  Morte  del  ricco,  1955,  Giorno 
dei  santi,  1957),  who  expresses  a  serene  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  individual  life  as  a  mere  link  in 
the  infinite  chains  of  beings,  and  an  ever¬ 
present  consciousnes  of  death  (the  “Angel”) 
standing  constantly  next  to  man  (the 
“sand”);  Elio  Filipp)  Accrocca,  b.  1923, 
{Portonaccio,  1949,  Ccserma,  1951,  Reltquia 
umana,  1955),  who  stresses  feelings  of  kin¬ 
ship  and  solidarity  with  the  working  class, 
pride  in  an  ancestry  of  peasants  and  shep¬ 
herds,  in  the  reminiscences  of  his  childhood 
in  the  Roman  Campagna  and  his  early 
youth  in  the  popular  Roman  quarter  of  San 
Lorenzo;  Roberto  Roversi,  b.  1923,  {Poesie 
per  I’amatore  di  stampe,  1954,  II  margine 
bianco  della  vita,  1955),  who  gives  sketches 
as  clear-cut  as  “prints”  {stampe)  of  com¬ 
mon  people,  in  commonplace  situations — a 
carter,  a  gardener,  an  old  storyteller,  peas¬ 
ants  in  a  wine  shop,  young  girls  at  play — 
but  transformed  into  mythical  types,  and 
represented  in  symbolic  gestures  and  atti¬ 


tudes;  Gino  Gerola,  b.  1923,  {Tempo  d'av‘ 
vento,  1953),  "'ho  portrays  the  anxiety,  con¬ 
fusion,  greed,  and  suffering  of  modern  life, 
accepted  with  confident  faith  in  a  better 
future;  Rocco  Scotellaro  (1923-1953),  who 
in  his  posthumous  P  fatto  giorno  (1954)1 
relives  nostalgically  the  simple  and  rude 
life  of  his  native  Basilicata,  rendered  in  vig¬ 
nettes  of  placid  village  life,  of  family  scenes, 
of  the  changing  seasons;  Else  Totti,  b.  1924, 
{Vita  con  le  stagioni,  1955),  who  gives  brief 
sketches  of  peaceful  events  and  landscapes, 
symbolic  of  an  equally  paceful  life,  barely 
shaded  by  a  vein  of  melancholy;  Luciano 
Luisi,  b.  1924,  {Racconto,  1949,  Piazza 
grande,  1953),  who  depicts  scenes  of  the 
tormented  life  of  the  War  and  Resistance 
days,  with  a  longing  for  love  in  the  midst 
of  violence,  for  purity  in  the  midst  of  degra¬ 
dation;  Carlo  Munari,  b.  1926,  {Luna  di 
pianura,  1954,  Ariette  d'Arlecchino,  1956), 
who,  like  Luisi,  relives  the  bitter  days  of  the 
war,  and  prtrays  the  pathetic  suffering  hu¬ 
manity  of  the  prostitute  who  dreams  in  a 
northern  city  of  the  lost  innocence  and 
purity  of  her  life  in  her  native  southern 
village. 

There  are  some  poets  like  Saverio  Vollaro 
(b.  1922)  and  Alberto  Frattini  (b.  1922) 
who  treat  neo-Realist  themes  with  Her¬ 
metic  technique.  Vollaro  {Le  passeggiate, 
1956)  gives  in  impressionistic  poems  his 
ironic  reaction  to  the  life  around  him,  as 
observed  in  his  daily  “strolls”  {passeggiate). 
Frattini  {Giorni  e  sogni,  1950,  Fioraia  bam- 
bina,  1953,  Speranza  e  destino,  1954,  Come 
acqua  alpina,  1956),  in  the  allusive  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Hermetists  expresses  his  hor¬ 
ror  at  the  destructiveness  of  modern  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology  and  his  longing  for 
pace.  And  finally  there  are  still  others  like 
Pier  Paolo  Pasolini,  b.  1922,  {Dov'b  la  mia 
patria,  1949,  La  meglio  gioventit,  1954,  Le 
ceneri  di  Gramsci,  1957,  L’usignuolo  della 
chiesa  cattolica,  1958),  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  and  prolific  poets  of  the  last  ten 
years,  who  explicitly  rejects  both  pst-Her- 
metism  and  neo-Rcalism  in  favor  of  a  psi- 
tion  of  deliberate  nonconformism  which  he 
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calls  “cxperimentalism.”  A  bourgeois  intel¬ 
lectual,  he  is  out  of  sympathy  with  his  own 
class;  he  recognizes  the  justice  of  the  aspir¬ 
ations  of  the  masses,  but  feels  alien  to  them; 
he  rejects  the  Christian,  the  Marxist,  and 
the  Liberal  creeds,  but  finds  no  satisfactory 
alternative  to  the  solutions  they  offer.  His 
poems  are  sophisticated  soliloquies,  exprtss- 
^  ing  this  mood  of  indecision  among  the 
'  claims  of  conflicting  social,  political,  and 
religious  theories. 

These  are  some  of  the  poets  (not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  best)  who  came  to  the  fore  in 
Italy  during  the  last  ten  years.  Their  varied 
poetic  voice,  their  “choral”  song,  to  use 
Quasimodo’s  term,  is  expressive  of  a  state 
of  transition,  hence  of  uncertainty  and  con- 
I  fusion,  in  which  old  modes  are  rejected  and 
new  modes  are  not  yet  generally  accepted. 
This  situation  finds  its  counterpart  in,  and 
perhaps  is  the  consequence  of,  the  conflict 
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among  new  trends  in  Italian  philosophy — 
Marxism,  Existentialism.,  neo  -  Positivism, 
Humanism,  Pragmatism,  neo-Thomism, 
each  with  its  own  aesthetics  and  poetics — 
all  striving  to  replace  Croce’s  Idealism 
which  was  dominant  in  Italian  culture 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The 
end  of  Fascism  affected  all  activities,  po¬ 
etry  included,  like  an  abundant  life-giving 
rain  falling  on  a  fertile  but  parched  soil.  It 
stimulated  a  sudden,  luxuriant  growth  of 
uncertain  duration.  It  is  as  yet  impossible 
to  tell  which  shoot  will  grow  into  a  strong, 
enduring  tree  by  sinking  its  reXHs  into,  and 
drawing  nourishment  from,  the  rich  sub¬ 
soil  of  the  traditions  of  the  race,  and  which 
will  wither  within  a  short  time,  as  soon  as 
it  exhausts  the  superficial  moisture  of  pass¬ 
ing  fashions  and  passions  alien  to  the  Ital¬ 
ian  people. 

University  of  Wisconsin 


"During  the  Book  Fair  held  annually,  round  Xmas, 
under  the  porticoes  of  Piazza  Diaz  in  Milan,  35,862 
books  were  sold  in  six  days,  5  thousand  more  than  last 
year.  The  vendors  took  the  occasion  of  the  Fair  to  dis¬ 
tribute  questionnaires  probing  the  tastes  of  customers. 
Fifteen  hundred  bothered  to  fill  them,  about  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  between  white  collar  workers,  laborers,  and 
students.  The  question  "what  is  the  book  which,  in 
your  memory,  made  the  biggest  impression  on  you, 
and  that  you  still  coiuider  the  best.’”  drew  a  surpris¬ 
ing  answer:  252  people  answered  "Cuore"  (A  book, 
prevalently  for  the  young,  written  over  70  years  ago 
by  Edmond  De  Amicis,  and,  in  its  day,  translated  into 
every  literary  language  on  earth).  Next  came  Man- 
zoni’s  I  promessi  sposi  on  which  H2  people  agreed, 
followed  by  War  and  Peace  (72);  Dr.  Zivago  (68); 
Les  Miserables  (54);  Verga’s  /  malavoglia  (30);  and 
Hemingway's  Old  Man  and  the  Sea  (26).  The  re¬ 
maining  votes  were  scattered  among  250  other  titles." 

The  Italian  Scene 


Professor  Hans-Egon  Hass  of  the  Free  University  of 
Berlin  has  been  given  the  task  of  compiling  a  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  This 
edition  will  appear  under  the  imprint  of  the  Propylaen 
Verlag  on  November  15,  1962,  to  celebrate  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Hauptmann's  date  of  birth. 

Well-known  authors  from  African  countries  met  in 
Munich  in  November  last  year,  where,  on  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  they  read 
and  discussed  extracts  from  their  works.  Speakers  in¬ 
cluded  Aloune  Diop,  editor  of  a  leading  African  cul¬ 
tural  periodical,  Aim^  Claire  and  Alexis  Kagame,  a 
poet  from  Ruanda  Urundi.  A  young  African  poet 
from  Senegal  reminded  his  audience  that  in  our  mod¬ 
ern  machine  age  African  poetry  is  still  capable  of 
expressing  a  natural,  more  original  rhythm.  The  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  African  poems,  fanheinz  Jahn,  read  the 
German  version. 


The  Netherlands: 
Small  Country 

By  ADR  I A  AN  v  an  der  VEEN 

UTCH  LITERATURE  has  always  been 
the  mirror  of  an  essentially  bour¬ 
geois  society.  As  Adriaan  J.  Bar- 
nouw  explains  in  a  study  of  life  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  ever  since  the  late  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  prosperous  burghers  of  the  Dutch 
cities  determined  the  tone  and  the  fashion  of 
life  in  the  LowCxiuntries  (TAeD«/cA.New 
York.  i<).}0.  pp.  163-168).  The  Burgundian 
Dukes  never  acted  as  patrons  of  Dutch  let¬ 
ters.  The  language  at  their  court  was 
French;  Dutch  was  good  enough  for  trades¬ 
people  and  craftsmen.  This  attitude  changed 
in  the  Eighty  Years’  War,  when  the  Dutch 
rose  against  their  King,  Philip  II,  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  King  of  Spain.  The  Prince 
of  Orange,  however,  who  liberated  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Stadtholders  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  continued  to  use  French  for 
polite  conversation.  Latin  was  the  language 
of  the  scholars  and  Dutch  was  left  to  the 
middle  class. 

Consequently,  the  scope  of  literary  in¬ 
terest  was  always  determined  by  a  burgher 
outlook,  just  as  much  as  the  Dutch  cities 
reflected  the  burgher  values.  A  visitor  can 
almost  notice  all  that,  when  he  comes  into 
the  Netherlands  at  Hook  of  Holland  and 
speeds  through  the  clean  Dutch  polder  land¬ 
scape  to  Amsterdam.  In  spite  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  industrial  growth  in  the  Netherlands 
after  the  war  (forty-two  per  cent  of  the 
working  population  is  employed  in  indus¬ 
try,  only  twelve  per  cent  in  agriculture)  all 
elements  of  an  essentially  domestic  culture 
still  join  beautifully.  When  the  visitor  comes 
to  Amsterdam  and  takes  a  walk  through 
the  old  city,  he  is  further  enveloped  in  this 
soothing,  quieting  Dutch  atmosphere.  Even 
in  the  modern  parts  of  the  capital  he  will 
feel  nothing  disturbing.  The  satisfaction 
about  this  sensible,  loving  planning  will  re- 
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main.  None  of  the  disturbances,  cruelties 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  indecencies  of  the 
Machine  age  will  trouble  his  peace,  his 
tranquillity. 

First  impressions  are  seldom  entirely 
wrong.  In  the  Rij/{smuseum  the  visitor  will 
see  not  only  the  Rembrandts  but  also  the 
Vermeers,  the  interiors  by  Pieter  de  Hoogh. 
He  will  marvel  at  the  neatness,  the  perfect 
order,  the  domesticity  and  coziness  of  it  all. 
Then  perhaps,  as  the  day  comes  to  its  end 
and  fatigue  temporarily  darkens  his  mood, 
he  may  briefly  wonder  what  might  jwssibly 
be  behind  all  that  marvelous  contentment, 
what  it  all  might  lead  to. 

A  number  of  Dutch  writers  and  artists 
with  either  a  bohemian  or  aristocratic  con¬ 
cept  of  life,  who  would  have  preferred  to 
exist  against  a  background  of  larger  and 
nobler  dimensions,  could  supply  an  answer. 
A  Multatuli  and  a  Vincent  van  Gogh  were 
among  the  Hollanders  who  preferred  to 
live  outside  their  own  country.  They  were 
convinced  that  all  this  contentment  within 
the  narrow  scope  of  the  burgher  conception 
of  life  led  to  a  sterile  self-satisfaction. 

It  is  a  saving  factor  that  particularly  since 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Dutch  intelligentsia  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  aware  of  their  ties  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  At  that  time  the  Netherlands 
regained  consciousness  again,  rather  un¬ 
comfortably,  of  the  superior  cultural 
achivements  in  the  surrounding  countries. 
The  skepticism  about  the  national  virtues 
of  the  Dutch:  neatness,  prudence,  orderli¬ 
ness,  a  healthy  sense  of  realism,  is  therefore 
not  surprising — in  a  sense  these  are  national 
limitations  as  well  as  national  virtues. 

Complacency  certainly  has  been  shaken 
off  almost  fully  since  history  caught  up  with 
the  Netherlands  in  1940.  One  can  imagine 
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what  it  means  when  a  country  which  for 
ages  has  had  a  stable  economy  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  stable  ideas  about  life  is  suddenly 
confronted  with  the  relativity  of  its  pros¬ 
perity  and  the  doubtful  truth  of  its  bour¬ 
geois  thinking.  In  Dutch  literature,  unrest 
and  pessimism  had  set  in  since  1880.  Exist¬ 
ence  was  no  longer  a  calm  reality  but  an 
alarming  problem.  Only  through  and  after 
the  German  occupation  in  the  Second 
World  War,  however,  has  this  awareness 
pervaded  the  broadest  strata  of  the  Dutch 
population.  (See  Pierre  H.  Dubois.  Dutch 
Literature.  The  Hague.  1957.) 

This  modified  view  of  existence  has  had 
many  consequences  for  Dutch  cultural  life. 
The  disturbing  sensation  of  living  in  a  per¬ 
manent  crisis  has  done  much  to  change  the 
literary  taste  of  the  average  Dutchman  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  far-reaching  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  nature  of  Dutch  literary  produc¬ 
tion.  There  is  now  much  less  demand  than 
in  the  past  for  the  type  of  novel  dealing  with 
life  in  middle-class  milieus  and  with  re¬ 
gional  life.  The  bourgeois  no  longer  seems 
the  norm  of  all  things. 

Many  of  the  younger  writers  today  are 
highly  resentful  of  contemporary  society, 
and  the  background  of  their  literary  efforts 
is  often  ferociously  pessimistic.  Most  of  the 
younger  Dutch  novelists  are  concerned  with 
the  great  problems  of  Western  civilization, 
the  loss  of  traditions  and  beliefs,  the  lone¬ 
liness  of  coniemj.x)rary  men,  the  tension  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West,  and  the  like.  As  an 
English  writer  put  it  some  time  ago,  dis¬ 
illusionment  now  reigns  supreme.  The 
light  of  many  beliefs,  faiths,  dogmas  and 
hopes  has  burned  low  during  the  past  two 
to  three  decades.  The  Netherlands  is  no 
exception. 

Throughout  most  periods  of  the  Dutch 
national  life  the  appreciation  of  French  lit¬ 
erature  has  been  great,  mainly  because 
French  used  to  be  the  language  of  court, 
aristocracy,  and  upper  classes.  This  has 
changed  to  a  considerable  extent.  French 
literature  still  has  a  certain  influence  on 
the  Dutch  writers,  but  since  the  war  the 


language  and  literature  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  are  preferred.  When  Eng¬ 
lish  or  American  writers  come  to  Holland 
they  are  surprised  to  find  that  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  know  their  work.  Robert  Lowell,  the 
American  poet  who  spent  a  winter  in  Am¬ 
sterdam  with  his  wife  Elizabeth  Hardwick, 
the  novelist,  felt  more  at  home  than  would 
have  been  possible  in  Paris,  Rome,  or  Vi¬ 
enna:  they  were  “recognized,”  they  could 
talk  with  these  Hollanders  as  if  they  were 
in  New  York.  In  return  they  were  kind 
enough  to  show  a  polite  belief  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Dutch  writing,  but  they  evi¬ 
dently  had  not  the  faintest  idea  what  it  was 
all  about.  The  Dutch  might  be  writers  of 
genius  or  frauds.  They  had  no  way  of  judg¬ 
ing  them,  except  that  their  Dutch  friends 
talked  like  reasonable  people. 

It  is  easy  to  guess  the  feelings  of  a  Dutch 
writer  when  he  reads  a  passage  in  Simone 
de  Beauvoir’s  Les  mandarins,  in  which  one 
of  the  characters  reflects  on  the  horrible 
possibility  of  being  a  writer  in  Guatemala. 
Being  a  writer  in  a  small  country  means, 
according  to  that  character,  that  your  words 
die  at  your  feet.  Imagine  then  the  fate  of 
the  Dutch  who  not  only  live  in  a  small 
country  but  also  write  in  an  unknown  lan¬ 
guage.  There  seems  to  be  no  hope  for  them. 

A  more  optimistic  viewpoint  is  possible. 
When  I  was  still  living  in  the  United  States, 
W.  H.  Auden,  the  Anglo-American  poet, 
reassured  me  that  the  Dutch  language  did 
not  seem  so  strange  to  him :  it  looked  exactly 
like  German  as  it  might  have  been  written 
by  James  Joyce,  he  said.  According  to  him 
writing  in  a  small  country  meant  that  au¬ 
thors  were  not  exposed  to  the  dangerous 
split  between  commercial  writing  and  work 
of  literary  significance.  Dutch  writers,  he 
believed,  would  keep  their  literary  integrity 
with  so  much  greater  ease. 

Auden  might  be  right.  He  overlooks, 
however,  the  pitfalls  of  provincialism.  All 
decisions  about  the  worth  of  Dutch  literary 
work  is  left  to  the  Dutch  themselves.  They 
have  to  be  their  own  judges:  they  arc  never 
faced  with  world  opinion.  This  means  that 
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they  arc  constantly  in  danger  of  being  either 
too  harsh  or  too  lenient  to  themselves,  and 
in  any  case  always  doubtful  about  their 
possible  merits. 

A  large  audience  is,  of  course,  not  a  nec¬ 
essary  condition  for  creating  masterpieces. 
Racine,  Corneille,  and  all  the  great  French 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  addressed 
themselves  to  an  extremely  small  audience. 
Yet  they  are  by  no  means  provincial  writers. 
The  small  is  perhaps  all  too  often  identified 
with  the  provincial.  In  the  opinion  of  Allen 
Tate,  the  brilliant  American  poet,  “we  have 
tried  to  compensate  for  the  limitations  of 
the  little  community  by  looking  at  the  big 
community,  which  is  not  necessarily  bigger 
spiritually  or  culturally  than  the  little  com¬ 
munity.”  Provincialism  one  might  find  any¬ 
where,  on  a  world  scale  or  on  the  scale  of 
the  small  country.  In  Dutch  literature, 
however,  it  would  be  far  less  of  a  threat 
if  through  adequate  translations  of  their 
work  Dutch  writers  would  be  admitted  to 
the  stimulating  and  challenging  interna¬ 
tional  literary  debate. 

The  Dutch  reading  audience  is  fortun¬ 
ately  not  limited  to  the  Netherlands  only. 
It  is  doubtful  at  present  whether  Dutch  will 
continue  to  be  used  among  the  group  of 
Indonesian  intellectuals.  There  is,  however, 
an  interest  of  long  standing  for  Dutch  lit¬ 
erature  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Afri¬ 
kaans  derives  mainly  from  Dutch.  Then 
there  are  the  remains  of  the  former  vast 
Dutch  overseas  territories:  the  Netherlands 
Antilles  in  the  West  Indies  and  Surinam  on 
the  South  American  continent,  where 
Dutch  books  are  next  to  Spanish  and  Amer¬ 
ican.  Furthermore,  the  cultural  frontiers  of 
the  Netherlands  extend  far  into  neighbor¬ 
ing  Belgium,  where  all  through  the  North¬ 
ern  part  Flemish  is  spoken,  which  is,  for  all 
differences  of  idiom,  Dutch.  There  is  a 
steadily  growing  two-way  traffic  of  literary 
ideas  and  books  between  Belgian  Flanders 
and  the  Netherlands.  Many  of  the  best  sell¬ 
ing  books  on  the  Dutch  market  have  been 
and  still  are  by  Flemish  authors,  such  as 
Marnix  Gijsen,  Gerard  W'alschap,  Herman 


Teirlinck,  Maurice  Roelants,  Willem  Els- 
schot,  Hugo  Claus  and  before  the  war,  Fe¬ 
lix  Timmermans  and  Stijn  Streuvels. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  in  Dutch  litera¬ 
ture  with  its  Flemish  components,  there  is 
no  lack  of  variety.  A  delicate  question, 
however,  is  whether  Dutch  literature  has  a 
satisfactory  economic  basis.  It  has  not,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  comparatively  large  book 
market.  Every  summer  more  than  three 
hundred  Dutch  publishers  call  on  about 
fifteen  hundred  booksellers  throughout  the 
country  with  their  Autumn  lists — contain¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  seven-thousand- 
odd  new  books  published  every  year  in  the 
Netherlands:  nearly  three-quarters  as  many 
as  are  produced  annually  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  population  is  roughly 
fifteen  times  as  large. 

Every  year  these  seven  thousand  new 
titles  include  a  good  eight  hundred  novels 
and  collections  of  short  stories,  the  majority 
of  which  appear  in  the  Fall.  Book  sales 
reach  a  peak  just  before  December  5,  Saint 
Nicholas’s  Eve,  when  it  is  customary  to 
exchange  presents.  Books  are  many  people’s 
choice  for  the  occasion,  partly  because  the 
Dutch  public  is  book-minded  and  books 
have  remained  fairly  cheap  (due  in  part  to 
the  wide  range  of  paperbacks),  but  also 
because  intense  propaganda  is  carried  on 
for  books  and  reading. 

Propaganda  to  stimulate  book  sales  is  the 
concern  of  a  publishers’  and  booksellers’ 
organization  calling  itself  the  “Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Interests  of  the 
Book  Trade.”  Every  year  two  Book  Weeks 
are  held,  the  first  and  most  important  of 
them  for  books  in  general,  and  the  second 
for  children’s  books.  The  former  Book 
Week  is  invariably  inaugurated  at  the  end 
of  February  with  a  gala  evening,  usually 
held  in  Amsterdam  and  attended  by  Queen 
Juliana  and  Prince  Bernhard.  In  order  to 
stimulate  the  sale  of  Dutch  books,  everyone 
spending  a  certain  minimum  amount  on 
them  during  this  week  receives  a  book  (spe¬ 
cially  published  for  the  occasion)  as  a  pres¬ 
ent. 
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There  are  good  grounds  for  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  reading  public  to  Dutch 
books  in  general,  for  foreign  books  corner 
a  large  part  of  the  Dutch  market.  English, 
German,  and  French  books  are  often  read 
in  the  original  language,  and  in  the  leading 
dailies  literary  critics  devote  quite  as  much 
space  to  foreign  literature  as  to  Dutch — 
which  is  what  the  educated  Dutch  reader 
expects  from  them.  Moreover,  the  wider 
reading  public  in  the  Netherlands  reads  a 
large  number  of  novels  in  translation.  In 
fact,  more  than  half  the  annual  production 
of  fiction  consists  of  translated  works,  three- 
quarters  of  them  being  translated  from  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  (a  situation  which  also 
prevailed  prior  to  the  war). 

Accordingly,  the  Dutch  author,  writing 
for  a  European  public  of  eleven  million  in 
the  Netherlands  and  about  five  million  in 
Belgium,  finds  himself  up  against  stiff  for¬ 
eign  competition.  And  thei|e  is,  as  I  ex¬ 
plained,  no  question  of  an  exchange  t»f  lit¬ 
erature  on  anything  like  a  basis  of  parity — 
so  far,  little  Dutch  literature  of  real  signifi¬ 
cance  has  been  translated.  Good  Dutch 
novels  achieve  editions  of  from  three  to 
ten  thousand  copies,  not  much  less  than  the 
size  of  editions  enjoyed  by  a  novel  outside 
the  best-seller  category  in  England  and 
America.  In  those  countries,  however,  the 
writer  may  earn  considerably  more  on  sec¬ 
ondary  rights  and  magazine  sales. 

The  Netherlands  is  a  tiny  country  lying 
on  the  crossroads  of  two  civilizations,  the 
Germanic  and  the  Roman.  It  is  a  land 
within  narrow  confines,  prettily  dotted 
with  ancient  towns  and  villages,  every  acre 
of  land  intensely  cultivated.  Yet  with  its 
strong  winds  and  fast  moving  clouds  it  is 
not  without  a  certain  grandeur.  Consider¬ 
ing  these  contrasts,  it  might  not  be  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  literature  of  the  Netherlands 
can  be  seen  under  two  dominant  aspects: 
that  of  the  lyrical  outbursts  and  of  critical 
reflections,  a  contest  of  two  elements,  feel¬ 
ing  and  reason,  realism  and  lyrical  flight. 
In  its  highest  form  Dutch  literature  has 
always  been  of  a  lyrical  nature,  a  kind  of 


desperate  reaction  against  the  dignified 
bourgeois  virtues.  The  Dutch  are  fascinated, 
indeed  in  love  with  respectability  and  yet 
through  some  inner  force  they  are  drawn 
towards  a  lyrical  reaction,  towards  freedom 
— which  is  again  a  leading  theme  in  post¬ 
war  poetry  and  prose,  and  as  such  is  much 
to  the  point  in  an  overcrowded  country. 

The  Dutch  achieved  complete  mastery 
of  the  arts,  in  painting  as  well  as  in  lit¬ 
erature,  in  the  great  seventeenth  century 
period  of  the  Dutch  republic.  The  dynamic 
expansion  of  the  country  after  the  Eighty 
Years’  War  against  the  Spanish  was  success¬ 
fully  won  somehow  created  a  wonderful 
harmony  between  lyrical  flight  and  every¬ 
day  realism.  The  separation  between  lyri¬ 
cal  feeling  and  common  sense  became  much 
more  evident  after  the  Dutch  Golden  Age. 

Lyricism  remained  an  exhaust  valve  for 
the  Dutch  writer  but  the  return  to  the 
reality  of  everyday  life  was  inevitable.  The 
Dutch  tendency  to  moralize  and  to  preach, 
which  is  said  to  be  part  of  the  Calvinistic 
heritage,  is  to  be  noted  in  most  Dutch  lit¬ 
erature.  In  many  a  period  the  danger  of 
pettiness,  provincialism,  and  quarrelsome¬ 
ness  could  not  be  avoided,  but  an  important 
saving  factor  usually  was  the  Dutch  sense 
of  humor.  Especially  in  the  difficult  years 
following  the  liberation  there  was  a  vogue 
for  stories  and  b(K)ks  of  a  humorous  nature, 
which  were  produced  at  an  astonishing 
pace,  presumably  because  laughter  seemed 
the  best  way  to  surmount  the  irritation  and 
disappointment  caused  by  the  seemingly 
slow  process  of  recovery — laughter,  work, 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  typical  Dutch  self- 
criticism.  The  Dutch  are  very  keen  on 
pointing  out  their  own  shortcomings,  and 
in  doing  that  they  keep  on  looking  beyond 
their  own  frontiers.  A  country  with  such  a 
great  need  of  surpassing  its  geographic  and 
spiritual  limitations  cannot  easily  grow 
ridiculous. 

The  Dutch  writer  was  in  most  periods 
roughly  on  the  right  path  when  he  seemed 
conscious  of  the  need  to  achieve  a  Euro¬ 
pean  level.  The  revival  of  the  Eighties,  for 
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instance,  a  general  cultural  renaissance  in 
literature  as  well  as  in  science,  architecture, 
painting  and  music,  united  the  best  young 
talents  of  the  Netherlands  in  an  effort  to 
base  the  cultural  life  of  their  country  on  a 
European  standard.  This  new  movement 
of  the  late  nineteenth  century  stirred  the 
hearts  of  the  Dutch  people,  who  awoke 
from  their  long  slumber  in  the  first  half  of 
the  century.  Lodewijk  van  Deyssel  (1864- 
1953)  and  Willem  KlfX)s  (1859-19^9),  the 
principal  spokesmen  of  the  new  movement 
which  produced  remarkable  poetry,  wanted 
to  bring  about  “a  revolution  in  literature.” 
Art  was  to  be  passion,  said  Van  Deyssel, 
and  should  be  separated  from  logic,  ethics, 
religion,  politics,  economy,  and  utility. 

It  could  have  been  foreseen  that  in  a 
country  as  contemplative,  serious  and  re¬ 
ligious  as  the  Netherlands  the  intoxication 
of  the  soul  and  the  senses  of  the  Eighties 
would  not  endure.  Many  of  the  writers 
turned  away  from  the  individualism  of  the 
Eighties  in  a  socialistic  or  ethical  direction. 
Reasonableness  and  wisdom  were  stressed 
again  more  than  beauty  and  color.  The 
most  important  reaction  against  the  Eighties 
was  that  of  the  idealistic  pre-war  socialists, 
eminently  gifted  poets  like  Herman  Gortcr 
(1864-1927)  and  Henriette  Roland-Holst 
(1869-1951),  who  dreamed  of  a  happier 
world,  which,  they  thought,  would  surely 
come  within  a  short  time.  They  condemned 
the  I’art  pour  I’ art  ideal  of  the  Eighties  as 
the  product  of  an  egocentric,  capitalistic 
society. 

After  the  First  World  War,  which  had 
bypassed  the  Netherlands  but  had  not  failed 
to  touch  it,  there  was  little  patience  again 
and  even  less  attention  for  a  literature  which 
emphasized  humanities  and  ethical  values. 
Certain  facts  could  no  longer  be  overlooked : 
the  world  was  not  as  ripe  for  brotherly  love 
as  the  pre-war  generation  had  thought.  The 
young  writers  showed  their  impatience  by 
looking  to  their  literature  for  dynamism 
and  vitality.  Under  the  influence  of  Ger¬ 
man  Expressionism  they  attempted  to  break 
with  all  tradition.  According  to  the  poet 


Hendrik  Marsman,  leader  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  they  aimed  at  a  lyricism  which  re¬ 
minded  one  of  the  “bright  audacity  of  young 
animals  and  of  the  clear  early  morning 
light.” 

Only  when  the  aesthetic  movement  of 
postwar  vitality  had  spent  its  energy  did  the 
^)endulum  swing  back  toward  reason,  sober¬ 
ness,  and  contemplation.  At  the  same  time 
a  far-flung  attack  against  Dutch  complac¬ 
ency  and  parochialism  was  launched  in 
Forum,  a  literary  monthly  of  decisive  im¬ 
portance  in  Dutch  literary  life.  At  the  time 
that  the  European  crisis  was  touching  the 
Netherlands  the  two  principal  figures  in 
Forum,  Menno  ter  Braak  (1902-1940)  and 
Charles  Edgar  du  Perron  (1899-1940)  suc¬ 
ceeded  not  only  in  responding  to  the  totali¬ 
tarian  attack  on  civilization  but  also  in  giv¬ 
ing  Dutch  literature  once  more  a  European 
outlook.  The  principal  personalities  of  the 
Forum  group — influenced  by  Stendhal, 
Nietzsche,  and  Gide — did  not  believe  in 
objective  standards  by  which  literature  can 
be  judged.  There  is  nothing  but  individual 
taste,  they  believed,  which  is  in  fact  based 
on  one’s  individual  interest.  Consequently, 
it  is  necessary  to  look  for  the  motives  behind 
the  actions  of  the  individual,  his  real  inten¬ 
tions,  which  are  often  hidden  under  the 
surface.  These  Forum  writers  wanted  less 
“surface,”  fewer  beautiful  words,  and  great¬ 
er  sincerity. 

Even  at  the  present  moment,  the  loss  of 
these  foremf»st  representatives  of  the  Dutch 
intellectual  conscience,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  German  occupation  of  the  Netherlands, 
is  still  felt.  Ter  Braak  committed  suicide 
when  the  Gestapo  came  to  fetch  him.  Du 
Perron  died  of  a  heart  attack  the  same  day. 
The  great  poet  Adriaan  Roland-Holst,  like 
the  principal  literary  men  of  an  older  gen¬ 
eration,  the  novelist  Ferdinand  Bordewijk, 
whose  work  moves  between  the  two  oppo¬ 
sites  of  chaotic  fear  and  severe  discipline, 
and  the  literary  phenomenon  Simon  Vest- 
dijk,  a  novelist,  poet  and  essayist,  and  an  ex¬ 
tremely  subtle,  astonishingly  gifted  writer, 
stay  aloof  from  literary  life. 
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Dutch  critics  and  Dutch  readers,  faced 
with  the  extraordinarily  productive  Vest- 
dijk,  the  author  of  at  least  sixty  literary 
works,  are  often  quite  at  a  loss.  There 
would  be  no  problem  if  he  could  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  an  industrious  second-rate  author. 
But  that  is  impossible.  His  work  has  always 
been  on  an  unusually  high  level.  Critics 
have  tried  to  pinpoint  him  by  labeling  him 
a  wizard,  or  a  psychological  unraveler.  In 
all  his  works  he  is  undoubtedly  a  psycho¬ 
logical  individualist,  attempting  to  free 
himself  from  all  sorts  of  personal  obsessions 
and  anxieties  by  means  of  his  writing.  His 
novels  fall  in  two  categories:  historical  nov¬ 
els  of  a  quite  objective  sort,  and  what  are 
often  more  or  less  autobiographical  novels 
of  the  present  day,  in  which  the  world  of 
Vestdijk’s  experience  is  directly  reflected. 
Vestdijk  is  one  of  the  first  writers  in  Dutch 
literature  to  adapt  modern  psychological 
theories  and  assimilate  them  creatively  into 
“jKrsonal  property.” 

The  foundations  of  existence  which  were 
already  problematical  to  writers  like  Ter 
Braak  and  Du  Perron,  have  fallen  away 
completely  for  the  principal  prose  writers 
of  the  postwar  period.  They  share  the  lack 
of  belief  in  all  great  causes,  as  I  explained 
earlier,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  post¬ 
war  generations  everywhere.  War,  cold 
war,  the  quarrels  of  the  older  generation 
are  not  their  affair.  Yet  they  only  seem  in¬ 
different.  They  probably  do  care  about 
what  is  happening  to  the  world,  but  their 
fear  and  anger  are  turned  inside.  Their 
pose  of  indifference  is  of  vital  importance 
to  them  to  show  the  older  generations  that 
they  do  not  trust  them,  and  that  if  they  care 
for  anything  it  is  for  their  own  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  existence,  which  they 
unfortunately  are  at  a  loss  to  define. 

Willem  Frederik  Hermans  who  certainly 
deserves  to  be  called  a  Dutch  “angry  young 
man”  is  a  kind  of  outsider,  lost  in  the 
world,  displaced  in  his  own  country.  Life 
seems  pointless  to  him,  chaos  the  rule.  He 
reveals  in  most  of  his  work  a  strong  disgust 
with  all  heroics  about  the  time  of  occupa¬ 


tion,  which  he  has  in  common  with  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  a  kind  of  despair  about 
the  fate  of  y'^nth  in  a  small  country.  This 
feeling  of  in?  iciency  and  failure  was  clear¬ 
ly  marked  in  nis  novel,  heb  altijd  gelijk^ 
(“I  Am  Always  Right”)  about  the  nearly 
insane  bitterness  of  a  young  Dutch  soldier 
who  after  postwar  fighting  in  the  former 
Netherlands  Indies  has  to  return  to  the 
overpopulated  Netherlands.  In  his  novel, 
De  donkcre  learner  van  Damocles  (“The 
Dark  Room  of  Damocles”)  he  impresses 
upon  the  reader  more  urgently  than  ever 
that  the  world  of  trust  and  fidelity  is  a  lie: 
that  of  evil  intentions  is  the  only  reality. 

Hermans  needs  this  climate  of  terror  and 
chaos  in  which  everyone  is  an  outlaw.  In 
such  a  climate  he,  as  a  Dutch  “angry  young 
man”  is  best  able  to  scoff  at  the  pitiful  estab¬ 
lished  order  of  things  so  virtuously  main¬ 
tained  in  the  face  of  the  chaos  into  which 
everything  is  destined  to  dissolve. 

War,  occupation,  and  the  strong  disillu¬ 
sionment  which  set  in  in  the  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  liberation  released  a  new  jxjetic 
force.  Such  poets  as  Lucebert,  Remco  Cam- 
pert,  Gerrit  Kouwenaar,  and  Hans  Andreus 
believed  that  their  real  liberation  had  begun 
with  the  absorption  of  the  many  poetical 
innovations  in  France  and  the  United  States 
and  their  new  appreciation  of  the  astound¬ 
ing  possibilities  of  a  free  and  unhampered 
use  of  the  language.  Examples  of  this  new 
poetry  they  found  in  the  work  of  Antonin 
Artaud,  Rene  Char,  Henri  Michaux — in  the 
surrealistic  climate  which  helped  them  to 
overcome  the  paralyzing  effects  of  the  oc¬ 
cupation. 

Among  other  authors  of  the  young  gener¬ 
ation  should  be  mentioned  Harry  Mulisch, 
whose  work,  with  its  extraordinary  imagin¬ 
ative  strength,  might  be  described  as  one 
of  gay  despair:  he  has  a  youthful  buoyancy 
and  charm  which  goes  well  with  his  most 
un-Dutch  lightness  of  touch.  One  of  Simon 
Vinkenoog’s  novels  Wij  helden  (“We 
Heroes”)  is  an  illustration  of  Robert  Mar- 
gerit’s  thesis  that  man  is  a  coward  because 
he  accepts  life  and  at  the  same  time  a  hero 
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merely  because  he  lives.  Behind  this  short 
novel  one  can  sense  a  great  deal  of  mistrust 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  who  looks  up>on 
himself  as  spokesman  for  his  generation. 
His  cool  aloofness  conceals  an  internalized 
indignation,  anger,  and  fear. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  loss  of 
the  Netherlands  Indies  created  a  need 
among  writers  who  knew  the  country  well 
to  give  expression  to  the  nostalgia  of  many 
Dutch  people  for  the  past,  for  their  life  and 
work  in  the  Indies  that  were,  and  are  no 
more.  H.  J.  Friedericy,  a  Dutch  diplomat, 
now  cultural  attache  in  London,  wrote  a 
number  of  books  in  a  sober,  concise  style 
that  is  at  the  same  time  distinguished  and 
deeply  moving,  in  which  he  imaginatively 
recreates  his  past  as  an  administrative  offi¬ 
cial  in  Southern  Celebes,  a  land  that  con¬ 
tinues  to  haunt  him,  half  a  world  away. 

After  the  liberation,  novels,  stories,  and 
poems  about  the  hardships  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  and  the  spirit  of  Dutch  resistance  were 
published  in  an  unending  stream.  Few  of 
these  books,  however,  were  of  lasting  lit¬ 
erary  value.  An  exception  should  be  made 
for  Het  achterhuis,  the  diary  of  the  fifteen 
year  old  Anne  Frank,  discovered  after  her 
death  in  a  German  concentration  camp  in 
Poland  and  published  in  1947.  She  wrote 
about  her  own  moving  experiences  in  the 
midst  of  her  family  while  hiding  from 
the  Germans  in  a  house  along  an  Amster¬ 
dam  canal.  Since  then  a  number  of  books 
have  been  written  about  either  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  Dutch  Jews  who  were  hidden 
in  Dutch  homes  or  about  the  inhuman  con¬ 
centration  camp  of  Westerbork,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Netherlands,  where 
the  Dutch  Jews  were  held  by  the  Germans 
before  their  depxirtation  to  Poland. 

It  is  evident  that  the  youngest  generations 
of  Dutch  writers  mirror  in  their  work  the 
widespread  tensions  which  arc  felt  in  the 
era  of  the  concentration  camp.  They  find 
little  comfort  in  px)ndering  about  what  is 


awaiting  them.  Yet  none  of  these  young 
pieople  px)ssesses  the  melancholy  awareness, 
typical  of  the  pre-war  generation,  of  having 
lost  so  many  certitudes  and  values  in  the 
past  havoc.  They  do  not  look  back  at  for¬ 
mer  illusions,  they  never  had  any.  The  evils 
or  the  exciting  cameraderie  of  the  time  of 
occupation  do  not  mean  a  thing  to  them. 
What  remains  in  their  work  is  mainly  the 
fear  characteristic  of  our  time — that  of  be¬ 
ing  closed  in,  being  stifled  with  no  way  of 
cscapie.  This,  then,  they  have  in  common 
with  so  many  other  young  writers  every¬ 
where. 

If  there  is  a  difference  it  lies  principally 
in  the  conditions  p)cculiar  to  Dutch  writing. 
The  always  existing  fear  of  provincialism 
became  so  intense  during  and  after  the  war 
that  some  of  these  young  pjeople  find  the 
obstacles  of  writing  in  a  small  country  vir¬ 
tually  impossible  to  overcome.  In  fact,  in 
their  pxotry  and  prose  they  are  doing  sym¬ 
bolically  what  in  the  years  following  the 
war  so  many  emigrating  Hollanders  did  in 
reality:  looking  for  living  space.  The  con¬ 
tentment  of  former  times,  the  enjoyment  of 
small  bourgeois  virtues,  will  never  com¬ 
pletely  return.  The  need  for  a  closer  con¬ 
tact  with  the  other  European  countries, 
with  the  world,  is  greater  than  ever,  espx:- 
cially  in  the  field  of  literature  and  the  arts. 

For  literature  1  see  only  one  way  out: 
the  solution  of  the  important  question  of 
translations.  Fortunately,  the  Foundation 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Translation  of 
Dutch  Literary  Work  publishes  a  quarterly 
bulletin.  Literary  Holland,  which  contains 
synopses  of  imp>ortant  Dutch  literary 
achievements.  This  Foundation  has  been 
doing  useful  work.  Furthermore,  with 
the  highly  readable  quarterly.  Delta,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  English  language,  now  enter¬ 
ing  its  fourth  year  of  publication,  there  is 
more  reason  to  hopjc  that  Dutch  literature 
will  finally  receive  a  better  hearing. 

Rotterdam 


Eugen  Relgis,  Pan-Humanist 


By  WILLIAM  T.  STARR  and 
FREDERICK  S.  STIMSON 

Although  few  people  in  the  United 
States  seem  to  be  familiar  with  the 
A,  iL  works  of  Eugen  Relgis,  in  Europe 
and  Latin  America  he  is  well-known  as  a 
distinguished  writer  in  the  fields  of  human¬ 
ism  and  humanitarianism.  The  birth  of 
this  international  figure,  international  be¬ 
cause  his  life  has  been  spent  in  various 
countries  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Worlds,  took  place  March  2,  1895,  in  Jassi, 
Rumania.  Later  the  family  moved  to  Pia- 
tra-Neamt  where  Eugen  was  enrolled  in 
the  local  lyc6e.  He  became  deaf  at  the  age 
of  seven,  but  apparently  was  a  child  prodigy 
nevertheless,  publishing  his  first  book,  FA 
triunfo  del  ser,  composed  of  symbolic  fan¬ 
tasies  and  imaginative  divagations,  when  he 
was  only  eighteen.  In  a  short  time  his  sec¬ 
ond  book  appeared,  El  sol  naciente,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Japanese  stories  and  legends,  and 
then  a  volume  of  verse,  Locura. 

After  receiving  his  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  Relgis  traveled  extensively,  sailing 
from  the  Rumanian  port,  Constanta,  to 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  First  World  War,  he  returned  to  his 
homeland  and,  upon  the  invasion  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  Bulgarian  armies  in  1916,  moved 
back  to  his  birthplace,  Jassi.  He  did  not 
serve  in  the  army,  partly  because  of  his  al¬ 
most  total  deafness  and  partly  because  of 
his  opposition  to  militarism.  As  a  result  of 
the  Second  World  War,  he  spent  some  time 
in  prison,  but  was  released  and  demilitar¬ 
ized.  Between  the  two  wars  he  edited  a  so¬ 
cial,  literary,  and  scientific  journal,  Hu- 
manitarismo,  and  became  interested  in  the 
history  of  Judaism,  publishing  Ensayos  so- 
bre  judaismo  in  1936.  A  revision  of  the 
same  subject,  entitled  Prof  etas  y  poetas,  ap- 
j)eared  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1955. 


From  1939  to  1947  Relgis  resided  in  Bu¬ 
charest.  In  the  latter  year,  wishing  to  leave 
Rumania  and  Europe,  he  and  his  wife — he 
was  married  in  1920 — went  to  Paris  and 
from  there,  by  the  Italian  freighter  Orizta, 
to  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  arriving  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1947.  His  travels  in  the  New  World 
have  been  extensive,  too.  In  1953  he  spent 
some  three  months  in  Rio  de  Janeiro;  then 
in  1954  visited  Buenos  Aires.  He  is  now 
living  in  Montevideo,  where  it  is  to  be 
hoj)ed  he  has  found  some  peace  and  secur¬ 
ity,  after  a  life  of  wandering,  political  per¬ 
secution,  physical  handicap,  and  travail. 

Most  of  Relgis’s  works  arc  now  available 
in  Spanish.  They  comprise,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  a  small  amount  of  fiction — a  nov¬ 
el  and  a  few  more  editions  of  poetry;  he  pro¬ 
duced  also  some  critical  biography — of  Rol- 
land,  Zwcig,  Nicolai,  and  Freud.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  publications,  however,  are  of 
the  essay  type,  dealing  with  his  European 
travels  and  especially  with  his  theories  of 
international  brotherhood  and  pan-human¬ 
ism. 

The  most  recent  of  this  last  category  is 
Perspectivas  culturales  en  SudamSrica 
(Montevideo.  Publicaciones  dc  la  Universi- 
dad  dc  Montevideo.  1958).  In  this  scries  of 
eight  short  chapters  or  essays,  Relgis  applies 
his  theories  to  the  American  scene — a  re¬ 
sult,  according  to  the  prologue,  of  an  Uru¬ 
guayan  friend’s  request  for  Rclgis’s  impres¬ 
sions  of  South  American  culture.  After 
lengthily  defining  the  terms  “culture”  and 
“civilization,”  the  author  attempts  to  show 
what,  in  these  respects,  is  indigenous,  not 
European,  in  Spanish  America  and  why 
that  area  is  what  it  is  today.  He  presents  the 
theories  and  cliches  of  many  socio-philoso¬ 
phers,  especially  Latin  American  ones,  and 
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includes  the  fanious  theory  of  industrial 
backwardness  due  to  lack  of  juxtaposed 
iron  and  coal.  More  difficult  to  read  and  less 
lyrical  than  the  essays  of  an  earlier  Uru¬ 
guayan,  Jose  Enrique  Rodo,  these  reveal 
much  the  same  anti-materialistic  attitude  as 
that  of  Ariel — the  somewhat  dated  and 
questionable  rationalization  that  Spanish 
American  industrial  idleness  is  compensat¬ 
ed  for  by  a  culture  and  sensitivity  superior 
to  North  America’s  mechanical  prowess. 
But  Relgis  does  more  than  pat  his  adopted 
country  on  the  back;  he  points  out  her 
shortcomings,  too — her  preoccupation  with 
dictatorships  and  military  governments,  her 
lack  of  social  cohesion  and  continental  sol¬ 
idarity.  Relgis  ends  on  an  optimistic  note, 
however:  he  foresees  in  Spanish  America, 
especially  in  Uruguay,  the  future  utopia, 
where  Rodo’s  “neo-humanism”  will  become 
fact,  not  fiction.  These  eight  chapters  pre¬ 
sent  a  comprehensive  survey  of  modern 
thinking  about  America,  but  add  little  that 
is  new. 

Relgis’s  novel,  first  published  as  Glasuri 
in  Sardina,  printed  in  Spanish  as  MirSn  el 
sordo,  and  in  English  as  Muted  Voices 
(Rose  Freeman  Ishill,  tr.  Berkeley  Heights, 
N.  J.  Oriole  Press.  1938),  contains  a  pro¬ 
logue  by  his  friend  Stefan  Zweig,  highly 
complimentary  of  the  work  that  follows. 
(Relg  is  returned  the  favor  by  writing  a 
biography,  Stefan  Zweig,  cazador  de  almas 
[Buenos  Aires.  Humanidad.  1952],  favor¬ 
ably  reviewed  in  La  Nacion,  Buenos  Aires, 
March  16,  1952).  The  young  protagonist 
kisses  a  chum,  to  comfort  him,  and  thereby 
catches  a  disease  which  is  to  make  him  deaf 
for  life.  Partly  because  of  this  affliaion,  he 
is  persecuted  by  less  sensitive  comrades,  his 
teacher,  and  the  world  at  large.  Later  he 
finds  some  solace  in  writing  and  in  his  spo¬ 
radic  love  affair  with  a  married  woman.  At 
the  end,  during  a  lengthy  soliloquy,  he 
seems  to  find  spiritual  liberation,  but  just 
how  is  a  little  vague.  It  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  Zweig’s  praise,  for  this  novel 
shows  the  hand  of  a  philosopher  at  work. 


not  a  novelist.  Despite  the  obviously  auto¬ 
biographical  elements,  it  is  purportedly  the 
simple  story  of  the  typical  life  of  a  sensitive 
boy  awakening  to  the  world  of  violence 
around  him  and  to  the  realization  of  his 
own  shortcomings,  both  inherited  and  ac¬ 
quired,  then  to  the  consolation  of  love.  But 
instead  of  a  person,  the  youth  becomes 
merely  a  mouthpiece  for  the  author’s  theo¬ 
ries.  The  English  translation  is  stiff  and 
stilted,  but  perhaps  necessarily  so,  for  Rel¬ 
gis’s  prose  is  often  pedantic. 

Outstanding  among  the  many  aspects  of 
Relgis’s  literary  career  is  his  relationship 
with  Romain  Rolland.  In  1921,  the  young 
Rumanian,  puzzled  about  his  position  and 
action  in  the  turbulent  fx)stwar  world, 
sought  advice  from  an  eminent  German 
physician,  Georg-Friedrich  Nicolai,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  relatively  little  known  Biologie 
des  Krieges.  which  had  attracted  Rolland’s 
attention  in  1918  and  1919.  Relgis  followed 
the  advice  of  the  German  doctor  and,  after 
two  years  of  hesitation,  addressed  his  first 
letter  to  Rolland,  June  21,  1923.  There  en¬ 
sued  an  exchange  of  letters,  fruitful  for  both 
correspondents,  which  was  to  last  almost  to 
the  end  of  Rolland’s  life.  The  high  ptoint  in 
this  epistolary  friendship  was  perhaps 
reached  when  Relgis  visited  Rolland,  Oc¬ 
tober  7, 1930.  Between  1921  and  1930  Relgis 
and  Rolland  followed  very  similar  paths  in 
their  thinking  on  some  of  the  problems  con¬ 
cerning  them:  war,  peace,  socialism,  revo¬ 
lution,  social  progress,  and  internationalism 
or  supranationalism.  From  the  latter  date 
on,  however,  their  intellectual  paths  tended 
to  diverge,  although  they  were  never  so  far 
apart  as  to  preclude  all  communication  and 
understanding. 

Their  common  ideal  was  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  society  which,  based  neither  on 
violence  nor  greed,  would  enable  man  to 
reach  his  highest  possible  perfection  in  a 
harmonious  fusion  of  all  the  multiple  dif¬ 
ferences  of  geography,  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment,  culture  patterns,  and  mores.  Relgis 
called  his  ideal  “humanitarianism,”  or,  in 
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order  to  avoid  a  somewhat  shopworn  and 
partially  discredited  word,  “pan-human- 
ism.”  In  various  letters  to  Holland  and  in 
some  of  his  publications,  Relgis  defines  his 
meaning  of  these  terms.  In  his  rather  cap¬ 
able  biography,  Romain  Rolland  (Monte¬ 
video.  1951),  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  one  whose  primary  interest  in  life  is  a 
universal,  peaceful  culture,  he  defined  pan¬ 
humanism  as  a  science,  which  he  says  is 
still  in  its  first  stages.  It  is  closely  linked 
to  all  social,  economic,  philosophical,  and 
aesthetic  manifestations  of  humanity  as  a 
whole.  His  essential  premise  is  that  hu¬ 
manity  is  one  single  organism.  “La  Con¬ 
cepcion  del  ‘organismo  de  la  humanidad’ 
no  es  abstracta,”  he  observes  {ibid.,  p.  12^). 
“La  humanidad  es  [italics  are  Relgis’s]  un 
organismo,  actualmente.”  Relgis  systema¬ 
tized  his  “humanitarian”  philosophy  so  that 
it  became  a  kind  of  idealistic  sociology  with 
a  basis  in  biology  {ibid.  p.  15).  This  sci¬ 
ence,  he  maintains,  tends  to  harmonize  the 
slow  inner  progress  of  man  (spiritual,  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  ethical)  with  the  rapid  exter¬ 
nal  progress  of  the  last  century  (technology, 
economic  progress,  etc.).  Following  his 
mentor,  Nicolai,  he  states  that  by  means  of 
a  recognition  of  the  biological  laws  of  the 
evolution  of  humanity,  transitory  civiliza¬ 
tions  and  different  social  epochs  can  he  har¬ 
monized  with  the  permanent  reality  of  a 
universal  culture. 

The  title  of  one  of  Relgis’s  works,  Cosmo- 
metdpolis  (Montevideo.  1950),  part  of 
which  was  written  in  1934,  discloses  the 
fundamental  nature  of  his  utopia:  it  is  a 
universal  organization,  a  federation  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  units.  In  it  the  individual,  no 
longer  having  to  fear  the  greed  and  con¬ 
quest  of  his  own  or  other  nations  (although 
the  author  seems  to  assume  that  the  greed 
and  ambition  of  other  men  would  also  have 
to  be  atrophied,  until  each  person  would  live 
according  to  the  Golden  Rule  in  an  ego- 
altruistic  society),  would  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  desire,  and  responsibility  to  develop 
freely  in  a  universal  culture,  to  which  his 


own  development  would  contribute.  The 
role  of  the  individual,  who  must  frequently 
take  precedence  over  the  State,  is  immense¬ 
ly  important  in  this  scheme  for  the  world, 
although  individualism  should  not  be  a 
goal,  nor  a  way  of  life,  but  a  method  for  the 
development  and  attainment  of  the  ideal. 

The  development  that  Relgis  foresees 
and  works  for  is  a  supra-nation,  a  Universal 
Republic,  in  which  the  patries  (not  the  po¬ 
litical  states)  would  continue  to  exist,  much 
as  the  old  provinces  exist  today,  in  a  more 
or  less  shadowy  form,  in  France  or  other 
European  countries.  These  patries  would 
form  administrative  units,  federated  into 
one  large,  world-wide  organiziUion.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  in  his  system  they 
would  not  have  the  power  of  conquest  nor, 
indeed,  the  ambition  or  will  to  extend  their 
domains  by  power.  Relgis’s  humanitarian- 
ism  or  pan-humanism  is,  in  his  words,  an 
anti-statism — it  is  apolitical,  or  better,  meta¬ 
political. 

Pan-humanism  is  also  a  reaction  against 
intolerance  and  violence  in  all  areas,  not 
merely  a  reaction  against  the  violence  of 
war:  “La  intolerencia  lleva  siempre  a  la  vio- 
lencia,  y  la  practica  de  la  violencia  perpetua 
la  mentalidad  anti-humana  y  anti-cultural 
de  la  intolerencia”  (ibid.,  Prefacio).  The 
central  law  ruling  the  world  is  that  of 
Unity,  biological  as  well  as  spiritual  or  intel¬ 
lectual.  The  tendency  opposing  this  Unity 
is  gigantism,  which  has  caused  the  hyper¬ 
trophy  of  the  state  at  the  expense  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  of  true  culture.  Relgis’s  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem,  as  thus  formulated,  is 
that  of  the  free  individual’s  rejection  of 
violence  and  intolerance  and  of  his  contri¬ 
bution  to  human  culture  (as  he  defines  it, 
this  culture  is  largely  limited  to  spiritual, 
aesthetic,  and  intellectual  activities).  The 
free  development  of  the  individual  in  a  uni¬ 
versal  classless  society  is  his  goal. 

In  the  same  work  Relgis  proclaims  the 
necessity  and  duty  of  intellectuals  to  work 
toward  the  foundation  of  this  universal  cul¬ 
ture.  In  his  dream  of  a  Golden  Age  to 
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come,  the  intellectuals  should  form  an  “In¬ 
ternational” — apolitical,  anational,  and  inte¬ 
grally  pacifist  and  humanitarian.  They 
should  serve  as  guides  for  the  rest  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Holland  and  Relgis  agreed  that  the 
role  of  the  intellectuals  was  that  of  precur¬ 
sors,  but  they  disagreed  as  to  the  method  of 
action.  For  Holland,  the  intellectual  was 
bound  not  only  to  illuminate  the  path,  but 
also  to  lead  the  rest  of  mankind  along  it — 
with  recourse  to  political  action  when  nec¬ 
essary.  But  for  Relgis,  political  action  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  definition  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual.  According  to  him,  politics  and  po¬ 
litical  action  are  negative,  anti-social,  and 
anti-human  in  character;  politics  are  the 
expression  of  the  false,  parasitical,  oppres¬ 
sive,  and  homicidal  activity  indulged  in  by 
certain  minorities  of  professional  partici¬ 
pants  who  arc  protected  by  their  own  laws 
and  whose  means  of  governing  are  those 
of  demagoguery,  ideologic  intolerance,  and 
police-state  violence.  He  defines  politics, 
narrowly,  as  the  struggle  for  domination  by 
means  of  force,  armed  when  necessary.  Hol¬ 
land,  who  had  reached  and  passed  this  stage 
of  thinking  shortly  after  the  First  World 
War,  maintained  that  the  intellectuals’  duty 
was  to  fight  these  evils  actively  and  to  bring 
some  measure  of  a  rational,  humane  order 
into  the  chaotic  society  of  the  day.  Relgis — 
and  this  is  part  of  his  deeper  disagreement 
with  Holland — maintained  that  whoever 
wishes  to  aid  his  country  and  mankind 
must  turn  to  culture,  not  politics;  in  fact, 
he  must  renounce  political  action.  Why? 
Because  it  is  culture  on  which  are  based 
love,  liberty,  solidarity,  and  tolerance.  Cul¬ 
ture  is  the  expression  of  human  unity  in 
the  variety  of  mankind  and  it  is  the  eternal 
quality  of  the  mind  in  the  never-ceasing 
ebb  and  flow  of  universal  evolution.  This, 
according  to  Relgis’s  El  hombre  frente  a  la 
harharie  totalitaria.  U n  caso  de  conciencia : 
Romain  Rolland  (Montevideo.  1954)  is  the 
true  and  effective  sphere  of  the  intellectual. 

The  two  principal  points  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  scholars  lie  in  the  world  of  in¬ 


ternational  politics  (Russia)  and  in  the 
world  of  the  spirit  (the  question  of  vio¬ 
lence).  These  differences  were  great 
enough  that  in  1939  and  1940  Relgis  re¬ 
minded  Rolland  of  the  latter’s  teachings  of 
twenty  years  previously.  For  both,  true 
peace  is  one  not  merely  between  nations, 
entities  which  will  ultimately  wither  away 
in  any  event,  but  also  between  classes  (of 
course,  they,  too,  will  cease  to  exist  as  fun¬ 
damental  differences).  But  Relgis  sees  the 
harmonious  fusion  of  all  classes  into  one 
great  mass  of  humanity,  composed  of  free 
individuals,  whereas  Rolland  came  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  triumph  of  the  proletariat 
over  bourgeois  society  was  a  necessity  for 
the  development  of  humanity. 

This  last  difference  is  the  principal  reason 
for  Holland’s  ardent  defense  of  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia  in  the  Thirties.  Relgis,  on  the  other 
hand,  regarded  the  Russian  government  as 
merely  another  form  of  fascism.  It  had,  he 
claimed,  subverted  the  true  principles  of 
the  Revolution  of  1917,  and  a  new  hierar¬ 
chic  class  had  gained  and  continued  to  hold 
power  by  all  manner  of  political  expedi¬ 
ents:  violence,  lies,  demagoguery,  espion¬ 
age,  delation,  secret  police,  and  forced  la¬ 
bor  and  semi-slavery  through  a  system  of 
concentration  camps.  Relgis  took  Rolland 
roundly  to  task  for  his  failure  to  distinguish 
between  the  government  and  the  oppressed 
nation,  for  his  defense  of  a  form  of  social 
organization  based  on  all  that  both  men 
opposed. 

In  the  Thirties  the  two  followed  a  similar 
course  of  action  in  that  they  both  protested 
the  rising  fascisms.  But  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Relgis,  founder  or  member  of  various 
pacifist  and  anti-fascist  organizations,  iden¬ 
tified  himself  most  clearly  with  those 
groups  distinguished  by  their  integral  op¬ 
position  to  violence.  Rolland,  if  necessary, 
would  fight  the  violence  of  fascism  with 
violence,  even  though  he  knew  all  the  while 
that  violence  was  ultimately  to  be  con¬ 
demned.  Relgis  seeks  for  peace  alone,  peace 
among  nations,  classes,  and  social  categor- 
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ies.  He  condemns  war  and  revolution,  be- 
cause  he  is  opposed  to  all  political  violence 
and  to  all  spiritual,  ethical  or  ideologic  in¬ 
tolerance  {ibid.,  p.  74).  Holland  believed 
that  revolution,  like  evolution,  was  a  nec¬ 
essary  part  of  human  development.  It  need 
not  be  violent ;  if  it  was,  then  society  was  too 
inflexible.  Relgis  sees  revolution  as  war, 
hence,  violence  personified.  Holland,  says 
Relgis,  was  dominated  by  the  ideology  of 
the  time,  the  fetish  of  “heroic  violence” 
{ibid.,  pp.  92-93). 

Cut  off  from  active  participation,  perhaps 
because  of  his  physical  infirmity,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Relgis  distrusts  action,  po¬ 
litical  and  social,  and  creates  a  spiritual  and 
intellectual  utopia  as  an  ideal.  Where  an¬ 
other  might  have  turned  to  religion,  art,  or 
letters,  Relgis  (actually  having  little  talent 
along  these  lines)  has  built  his  City  of  God 
in  this  manner.  In  his  plans  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  organized  religion  plays  no  import- 
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ant  role;  presumably  his  feelings  about  re¬ 
ligion  would  be  somewhat  less  than  sympa¬ 
thetic.  He  has  found  one  religion,  how¬ 
ever,  that  fits  his  dream — Bahaism.  In 
Cosmometdpolis  he  discusses  Bahaism  at 
length.  Oirresponding  to  his  ideal  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  pan-human  culture,  it  adds  a  fitting 
final  touch  to  his  edifice  of  pan-humanism. 

Obviously  Relgis  is  more  distinguished  as 
a  philost)pher  than  as  a  novelist  or  creative 
writer.  His  outstanding  contribution  in  the 
former  field  is  his  theory  of  pan-humanism, 
with  its  significant  departures  from  that  of 
Holland.  If  somewhat  marred,  as  are  his 
pieces  of  fiction,  with  a  certain  vagueness, 
the  theory  is  sincere  and  idealistic,  worthy 
of  note.  It,  combined  with  the  fascinating 
life  story  of  a  man  who  has  overcome  many 
obstacles  and  has  lived  internationally, 
should  make  of  Relgis  a  personality  deserv¬ 
ing  of  more  recognition  in  the  United 
States.  Northwestern  University 
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"Even  in  minor  key  and  with  muted  music  they 
(poets]  are  needed.  For  only  poet.s  can  give  expression 
to  that  which  whirls  formless  in  our  deeper  self.  Only 
poetry  with  its  concision  can  say  things  so  delicate  that, 
if  not  said  quickly,  are  gone.  We  need  Quasimodo  even 
to  state:  ‘Nessuiu  cosa  muore  che  in  me  non  viva* 
('Nothing  dies  that  does  not  live  in  me’),  or  to  tell  us 
that  ‘Ognuno  sta  solo  sul  cuor  della  terra  trafitto  da  un 
taggio  di  sole — cd  e  subito  sera’  (‘Each  one  of  us  stands 
alone  on  the  heart  of  the  earth,  pierced  with  a  ray  of 
the  sun — and  it  u  suddenly  evening').** 

The  Italian  Stene 


A  new  annual  by  George  Wittenborn  Inc.  (New 
York),  Stnuture,  is  very  much  a  reflection  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  conception  of  the  place  of  art  as  related  to 
life.  )oost  Baljeu  and  Eli  Bornstein  are  the  editors  of 
Vol.  1,  1958,  in  which  the  articles  deal  with:  “Art  and 
Science  as  Creation,"  “Music  in  Progress,"  “The  Cam¬ 
era  Art  of  Leonard  Freed,"  “Transition  Toward  the 
New  Art,”  and  “Architecture  and  Art.”  The  Introduc¬ 
tion  states  that,  "Structure  is  concerned  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  New  Art.  This  implies  a  search  for 
unity  in  the  art  expression  of  our  time.  .  .  .  Structure 
wishes  to  stress  that  creative  art  and  creative  life  are 
one.” 
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(  With  Some  Items  of  Earlier  Date) 

Franklin  P.  Adams,  noted  American  literary 
critic.  New  York,  March  23,  age  78. 

Franz  Arnold,  German  playwright,  London, 
October  11,  age  84. 

L.  J.  Arrigon,  editor-in<hief  of  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  Paris,  September  19,  age  84. 

Luis  Astrana  Marin,  novelist,  journalist,  biog¬ 
rapher,  and  translator  of  Shakespeare,  Ma¬ 
drid,  I^cembcr  5,  1959,  age  70. 

Audrey  Wurdemann  Auslander,  American 
poet,  Miami,  Fla.,  May  18,  age  48. 

Sir  Ernest  Barker,  Cambridge  University  his¬ 
torian  of  ideas  and  political  scientist,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  February  17,  age  85, 

Vicki  Baum,  Austro-American  novelist,  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Calif.,  August  29,  age  64. 

LA>n  Bcrard,  French  writer,  February  24, 
age  84. 

Ernst  Beuder,  German  Goethe  scholar,  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.,  November  8,  age  75. 

Massimo  Bontempelli,  Italian  writer,  Rome, 
July  21,  age  82. 

Rudolf  Brunngraber,  Austrian  novelist,  Vien¬ 
na,  April  5,  age  59. 

Ingeborg  Buhl,  Danish  writer  and  poet,  Ros- 
kilde,  April,  age  70. 

Erhard  Buschbeck,  Austrian  author  and  dra¬ 
matic  producer,  Vienna,  September  30, 
age  71. 

Albert  Camus,  Sens  (south  of  Paris),  January 
4,  age  46. 

Jean  Charbonneau,  French-Canadian  poet  and 
writer,  St.  Eustache,  Quebec,  October  24, 
age  85. 

Curt  Corrinth,  German  novelist  and  play¬ 
wright,  Berlin,  October  14,  age  66. 

Juan  Carlos  Davalos,  poet  and  writer  of  essays 
and  fiction,  Salta  (Arg.),  November  6, 1959, 
age  72. 

Simone  Dubreuilh,  writer  of  one-act  plays  for 
the  Paris  stage,  Paris,  July  28,  age  48. 

Edith  Ellis,  American  dramatist.  New  York, 
December  27. 

Willem  Elsschot  (Alfons  de  Ridder),  Flemish 
author.  May  31,  age  78. 

Florence  Wilkinson  Evans,  American  novelist, 
playwright  and  poet.  Floral  Park,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.,  September  10,  age  92. 

Richard  Flatter,  Austrian  translator  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  Vienna.  November  5. 

Paul  Fort,  French  poet  and  playwright, 
Monthlcry  (near  Paris),  April  20,  age  88. 


Augustin  de  Foxa,  poet  and  dramatist,  mem¬ 
ber  of  Real  Academia  de  la  lingua,  Madrid, 
age  57. 

Philip  Friedman,  Austro-American  historian 
and  Judaic  scholar.  New  York.  February  7, 
age  59. 

August  Gailit,  Estonian  writer,  Oerebro  (Swe¬ 
den),  November,  age  69. 

Ventura  Garcia  Calderon,  Peruvian  writer  of 
essays,  fiction,  criticism,  long  a  resident  of 
Paris,  Paris,  October  28,  1959,  age  74. 

Guglielmo  Giannini,  Italian  writer,  play¬ 
wright,  and  journalist,  Rome,  October  13, 
age  68. 

Kurt  Goetz,  German  playwright,  St.  Gallen, 
September  17,  age  72. 

Fernand  Gregh,  French  poet  and  dramatist, 
Paris,  January  5,  age  86. 

Joseph  Gregor,  Austrian  librettist,  novelist, 
biographer,  theater  and  music  historian,  Vi¬ 
enna,  October  15,  age  62. 

Paul  Haberlin,  Swiss  philosopher,  Basel,  Oc¬ 
tober  14,  age  83. 

FrantiSek  Hecko,  Slovak  writer,  Martin,  CSR, 
March  1,  age  54. 

Alter  Heller,  Yiddish-American  poet.  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  August  28,  age  72. 

Wilhelm  Herzog,  German  writer  and  critic, 
Munich,  April  18,  age  76. 

Harvey  Hewett-Thayer,  eminent  American 
scholar  and  critic,  contributor  to  B.A., 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  June  16,  age  86. 

Ashihei  Hino  (Katsunori  Tamai),  Japanese 
author,  Fukooka,  January  24,  age  52. 

Sigurd  Hoel,  Norwegian  novelist,  essayist, 
critic,  and  promoter  of  modern  comparative 
literature  in  Norway,  Oslo,  October  14, 
age  69. 

Mark  De  Wolfe  Howe,  American  author  and 
historian,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  December  6, 
age  96. 

Zora  Hurston,  American  novelist.  Fort  Pierce, 
Fla.,  February  4,  age  57. 

Paul  Jamati,  French  poete  engage,  September. 

Yaakov  Kahan,  Israeli  poet  and  writer,  Tel 
Aviv,  November  20,  age  79. 

Wolfgang  Kayser,  German  literary  historian 
and  critic,  Gottingen,  January,  age  53. 

Arthur  Kutscher,  founder  of  German  stage- 
history,  Munich,  August  29,  age  82. 
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Pierre- Marie  Lacroix,  French  expressionist 
poet-painter  and  friend  of  Blaise  Cendrars 
and  Jean  Cocteau,  Champagne-Saint-  Hi¬ 
laire  (Vienne),  August  9. 

Rene  Lalou,  French  critic  and  editor,  Paris, 
November  19,  age  71. 

Lillian  Epstein  Levine  (Lillian  Everts),  Amer¬ 
ican  poet.  New  York,  May  31,  age  62. 

Sir  Richard  Winn  Livingstone,  one  of  the 
leading  Greek  scholars  in  Britain,  president 
of  Corpus  Christi  College  (Oxford)  from 
1933  to  1950,  former  editor  of  The  Classical 
Review,  Oxford,  December  26,  age  83. 

Rene  Maran,  French  man  of  letters,  Paris,  May 
9,  age  73. 

Gregorio  Maranon,  Spanish  philosopher, 
writer,  and  physician,  Madrid,  March  27, 
age  73. 

Hanns  Margulies,  Austrian  writer,  London, 
March  30,  age  71. 

RaTssa  Maritain,  French  poet  and  philosopher, 
November  4,  age  77. 

John  P.  Marquand,  American  writer,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass,  July  16,  age  66. 

Edwin  Justus  Mayer,  American  playwright 
and  movie  scenarist.  New  York,  September 
1 1,  age  63. 

Karl  Benno  von  Mechow,  Cierman  novelist, 
Emmendingen  (Freiburg),  September  17, 
age  63. 

Mario  Meunier,  French  Hellenist,  Crozet 
(Loire),  August  5,  age  80. 

Helen  Topping  Miller,  American  historical 
novelist,  Morristown,  Tenn.,  February  4, 
age  75. 

Wolf  von  Niebelschiitz,  (ierman  novelist, 
Diisseldorf,  July  22,  age  47. 

Yurii  Olesha,  Russian  novelist.  May  21. 

Antonio  Correa  d’OIiveira,  Portuguese  poet, 
Belinho,  February  20,  age  80. 

Fedor  Panferov,  Soviet  writer  and  editor  of 
Ol{tyabr,  recipient  of  the  Soviet  Red  Ban¬ 
ner  of  Labor  for  his  contributions  to  Soviet 
literature,  Moscow,  September  10,  age  64. 

Thomas  Mark  Parrott,  American  Shake¬ 
spearean  scholar,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  February 
5,  age  93. 

Boris  Pasternak,  Peredelkino  (near  Moscow), 
May  30,  age  70. 

Gustave  Payot,  French  publisher,  March  14, 
age  76. 
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Eden  Phillpotts,  British  author  of  novels,  po¬ 
etry  and  plays,  Broadclyst,  Honiton,  Devon, 
December  29,  age  98. 

Erwin  Herbert  Rainalter,  Austrian  novelist, 
Vienna,  October  29,  age  68. 

Hans  J.  Rehfisch,  German-American  drama¬ 
tist  and  critic,  Switzerland,  June,  age  69. 

Pierre  Reverdy,  French  poet,  Abbaye  de  So- 
lesmes,  France,  June  l7,  age  71. 

Friedrich  Richards  (Friedrich  Kessler),  Ger¬ 
man  playwright  and  librettist,  Berlin,  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  age  84. 

Werner  Richter,  eminent  German  scholar, 
former  president  of  the  German  Academic 
Exchange  and  German  Fulbright  Commis¬ 
sion,  Bonn,  September  18,  age  73. 

Hirsh  Rosenfeld,  Yiddish-Amcrican  poet, 
New  York,  May  20,  age  76. 

Charles  de  Rouvre,  French  writer,  Paris,  Sep¬ 
tember  5. 

Ernst  Rowohlt,  German  publisher,  Hamburg, 
December  2,  age  73. 

Manuel  Felipe  Rugeles,  Venezuelan  poet, 
Caracas,  November  4,  1959,  age  55. 

Michele  Saponaro,  Italian  biographer,  Milan, 
age  74. 

Antoine  Scheikevitch,  homme  de  lettres,  Pa¬ 
ris,  August  8,  age  89. 

Ellery  Sedgwick,  former  editor  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly,  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  21, 
age  88. 

Nevil  Shute,  Australian  novelist,  Melbourne, 
January  12,  age  60. 

Emil  Strauss,  German  novelist,  Freiberg  i.Br., 
August  10,  age  94. 

Ruth  Suckow,  American  novelist,  Claremont, 
Calif.,  January  23,  age  67. 

Jules  Supervielle,  French  poet,  Paris,  May  17, 
age  76. 

Anne  Tuell,  American  critic  and  author,  Wel¬ 
lesley,  Mass.,  March  27,  age  84. 

Ethel  L.  Voynich,  British  novelist.  New  York, 
July  27,  age  95. 

Emile  Vuillermoz,  French  music  critic  and 
writer,  Paris,  March  4,  age  81. 

Andr6  Warnod,  French  man  of  letters,  Octo¬ 
ber  11,  age  75. 

Richard  Wright,  American  novelist,  Paris, 
November  28,  age  52. 

Gaston  2^11er,  retired  professor  of  history  at 
the  Sorbonne  and  writer  on  Franco-German 
relations,  Paris,  October  3,  age  70. 
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Jules  Supervielle  ( i884-ig6o) 

By  Francis  J.  Carmody 

The  death  of  Jules  Supervielle  deprives  the 
poetic  scene  of  one  of  its  solitary  figures,  a 
man  with  the  constant  unity  of  purpose  of 
Jouve  or  Saint-John  Perse,  and  with  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  perception  and  human  feeling  of  Elu- 
ard.  Within  its  generation,  Supcrviellc’s  poetry 
alone  achieved  a  full  and  satisfying  synthesis 
of  the  cosmos  and  of  human  consciousness; 
his  work  is  enhanced  by  the  constant  presence 
of  his  person  in  it,  yet  is  general  and  timeless 
and  marked  only  little  by  passing  circum¬ 
stance. 

Supervielle,  born  in  Montevideo  of  French 
parents,  came  as  a  child  to  live  in  France,  but 
made  many  stays  in  South  America.  He  studied 
in  Paris  at  the  Lycce  Janson-de-Sailly,  and 
married  Pilar  in  Uruguay.  After  military  ser¬ 
vice  during  the  First  World  War,  he  lived  pri¬ 
marily  in  Paris,  and  was  in  close  association 
with  the  Nouvellr  Revue  Fran^aise. 

His  first  important  collection  of  verse.  Grav¬ 
itations,  of  1924,  was  followed  by  novels  and 
plays  and  in  1938  by  another  masterpiece.  La 
fable  du  monde;  at  almost  the  same  moment, 
the  tragedy  of  the  war  in  Spain  inspired 
Poemes  de  la  France  medheureuse,  as  the  poet 
foresaw  the  disaster  in  ap>ocalyptic  terms.  His 
last  major  collection  of  poems.  Oublieuse 
m^moire,  received  the  Grand  Prize  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1955,  and  he  was  ac¬ 
claimed  “Prince  of  Poets”  on  April  30,  1960, 
three  weeks  before  his  death. 

Supervielle’s  principal  fx)cms  illustrate  his 
enduring  unity  of  vision,  yet  from  Gravita¬ 
tions  to  La  faMe  du  monde  there  is  a  real  gain 
in  the  intensity  of  his  basic  subject  of  cosmic 
time  and  space,  and  in  his  personal  confidence 
as  he  moves  in  the  ratified  atmosphere  he  cre¬ 
ates.  One  finds  litde  trace  of  this  theme  in 
French  poetry  until  1938.  when  La  fable  du 
monde  falls  in  with  the  strong  revival  of  the 
occult  and  the  exploration  of  psychic  matters 
characteristic  both  of  Breton  and  of  Eluard. 
Supervielle  would  seem  to  have  come  to  this 
matter  through  the  unfolding  of  his  own 
thought,  rather  than  through  the  influence  of 
such  poets  as  Nerval.  His  own  statements  re¬ 
veal  his  admiration  for  Rimbaud,  whose 
Drunl(en  Boat  probed  in  a  way  into  a  cosmos 
of  zones  of  colors  and  forces,  and  for  Apolli¬ 
naire,  who  moved  similarly  in  his  prophetic 


pieces;  but  neither  of  these  forebears  perceived 
with  his  competence  the  spaces  beyond  simple 
celestial  vision. 

Supervielle’s  method  is  illustrated  in  Ge¬ 
ologies,  a  group  of  poems  in  Gravitations.  The 
major  title  suggests  the  forces  of  the  universe, 
the  minor  one  specifically  sets  past  time  in  the 
lower  strata  of  reality,  from  which  the  artist 
brings  traces  of  consciousness  and  eternal  as¬ 
pirations  of  men  and  of  things.  Supervielle 
envisaged  the  subconscious  much  as  had 
Proust,  as  the  repository  of  experience  and  of 
memory  that  constitutes  the  sole  human  reality. 
What  Supervielle  calls  “I’avance  saline  des 
souvenirs"  is  the  emergence  to  conscious  level 
of  existing  phenomena,  ready  to  be  trans¬ 
muted  into  art,  but  needing  the  comp>etent 
interpreter. 

One  of  Supervielle’s  predecessors  in  this 
field  of  exploration  was  Pierre  Reverdy,  who 
also  died  last  year.  Reverdy  began  as  a  formal 
disciple  of  Apollinaire,  but  his  project  was  very 
personal:  to  portray  the  residue  of  human  con¬ 
sciousness  among  the  imperceptive  objects  of 
the  universe,  a  last  song  echoing  in  the  cosmic 
void,  or  a  last  man  watching  the  spectacle  of 
the  end  of  time  and  space.  In  La  fable  du 
monde,  Supervielle  transcends  such  desolation 
by  entering  personally  into  the  scene  he  por¬ 
trays,  and  he  is  in  complete  command  over 
the  fugitive  echoes  of  objects  and  spaces  about 
him.  He  finds  no  consciousness  destroyed,  and 
all  is  preserved  by  eternal  order;  his  problem 
is  to  remain  in  command,  to  reassure  himself 
in  his  ever  renewed  astonishment: 

Me  passant  parfots  Ics  mains 
Sur  I'inquietc  figure 
Pour  m'assurer  que  e’est  moi 
Qui  monte,  e'est  toujours  moi 

One  may  speak  of  Supervielle’s  visions  as 
dreams: 

|e  suis  seui  sur  I'occan 
£t  jc  monte  k  une  echelle 

but  they  are  controlled  and  contain  no  element 
of  chance,  they  are  not  the  memories  that  for 
Proust  flash  back  to  us  through  circumstance 
or  accident,  nor  the  free  emanations  of  auto¬ 
matic  thought,  as  for  the  surrealists:  they  arc 
the  irrefutable  workings  of  an  abseJute  order. 
As  among  Spanish  mystics,  the  cosmos  is  per¬ 
meated  with  a  divine  spirit  we  may  call  God; 
simultaneously,  the  mysticism  may  assume 
Franciscan  colors  as  Supervielle  returns  to  sim¬ 
ple  creatures: 
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Je  voudrais  dire  avec  vous,  humbles  pattes  d'antilopes, 
Ce  que  je  ne  puis  penser  sans  vos  petites  b^uilles 
His  animals  also  respond  to  the  tones  of  the 
universe: 

Silence  a  grilles,  a  mufles, 

Silence  i  petits  sabots 

There  is  a  correspondence  between  the  macro¬ 
cosm  and  the  spaces  of  the  human  body;  the 
latter  is  a  receptacle  charged  with  assurance 
and  a  place  of  temporary  repose: 

Ici  I'univers  est  a  I'abri  de  la  profonde 
temperature  de  I’homme  .  .  . 

Ici  tout  s'accompagne  des  pas  silencieux  de  notre  sang 

The  smaller  macrocosms  move  in  mystery,  and 
on  occasion  find  a  common  bond: 

Nous  passons  les  uns  pr«  des  autres, 
cachant  mal  nos  ctoiles,  nos  vertiges, 

(>ui  se  refictent  dans  nos  yeux, 
seules  felures  de  notre  peau 

Aside  from  moments  of  diminished  percep¬ 
tion,  one  finds  in  Supervielle  an  enduring  unity 
and  confidence,  in  the  bond  for  example  “entre 
les  pierres  et  I’homme”  created  by  the  secret 
vibrations  of  life  and  to  be  constantly  reaf¬ 
firmed  by  symbols  of  light.  Unlike  so  many 
poets,  Supervielle  is  not  tortured  by  an  inner 
dualism,  he  has  no  regrets  for  the  past,  needs 
no  places  of  easier  access,  has  no  questions  re¬ 
garding  beauty  or  truth,  for  he  never  finds 
them  marred.  Space  and  time  are  equated  and 
immutable,  and  vary  only  in  more  or  less 
light:  the  poet  advances  “vers  d’aveuglants 
precipices”  with  no  anguish,  or  in  another  per¬ 
son  understands  that  “ton  regard  te  donne  le 
vertige  des  precipices.”  The  human  adventure 
occurs  in  the  “sol  interieur  avec  ses  ^olfes,”  and 
often  leads  to  “les  ages  interieurs:,”  the  last 
trace  of  the  theme  of  GMogtes. 

In  Oublieuse  m^moire,  the  visions  are  now 
more  restricted,  as  if  the  poet  had  returned 
to  terrestial  reality  after  an  absence.  To  Pilar 
he  writes:  “Pour  ne  pas  ctre  seui  durant  Icter- 
nit^,”  and  one  senses  that  the  warmth  of  par¬ 
ticular  things  has  become  essential.  In 
L’homme  he  describes  the  human  body  in  tones 
suggesting  the  distant  echoes  of  the  war,  and 
in  La  mer  he  stands  apiart  and  meditates  on 
“ce  que  nous  aurions  voulu  faire  et  n’avons 
pas  fait.”  Perhaps  the  turning  point  in  his 
thought  was  the  image  of  disaster  moving  from 
Spain  to  France  in  Des  deux  cdtis  des  Pyri- 
flies: 

Un  son  plus  triste  de  guitarr 
Que  s'il  venait  des  doigts  d’un  mort 
A  traver*^  I’Andalousic 
Et  s'achemine  vers  le  nord 

University  of  California 


Massimo  Bontempdli  (iSj^iglbo) 

By  Olga  Ragusa 

A  glance  at  a  bibliography  of  Massimo  Bon- 
tempelli’s  works  reveals  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  contemporary  authors,  especially  if  we  add 
to  the  purportedly  exhaustive  listing  in  Gior- 
nale  della  Libreria  (LXXIII:17,  p.  136)  and 
to  the  analytic  bibliography  contained  in  Di- 
zionario  universale  della  letterature  contempo- 
ranea.  I  Milan.  Mondadori.  1959),  the  nu¬ 
merous  articles,  reviews,  reports,  notes,  that 
lie  scattered  in  dozens  of  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers,  from  Bontemjjelli’s  own  900  to  the 
weekly  11  Tempo.  Though  Bontempelli  had, 
like  so  many  other  Italian  men  of  letters,  start¬ 
ed  out  as  a  professor,  he  abandoned  that  career 
as  early  as  1910  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  writing.  At  the  same  time  he  also  turned 
from  respect  for  the  literary  modes  of  the  past 
(he  was  the  author  of  sonnets,  eclogues,  odes, 
and  even  a  tragedy,  written  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Carducci’s  classical  ideals)  to  the  most 
violent  avant-garde.  It  is  with  this  episode  of 
his  long  and  fruitful  life  that  his  name  is  most 
frequently  linked.  When  he  founded  the  re¬ 
view  900  in  1926,  he  earned  for  himself  a 
succes  de  scandale  similar  to  that  which  Mari¬ 
netti  had  achieved  with  Futurism  some  years 
earlier,  to  that  of  the  Dadaist  movement,  and 
to  that  of  Surrealism.  “Novecentismo,”  indeed, 
took  its  place  with  these  other  literary  and 
artistic  movements  of  the  early  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  adding  its  own  touch  of  bizarreness  and 
novelty. 

In  the  opening  article  of  900  (1926)  Bon¬ 
tempelli  echoes  the  Futurists’  attack  on  the 
past.  He  is  fiercely  determined  to  inaugurate 
a  new  epxKh  in  the  history  of  poetry,  a  third 
era,  to  succeed  the  Classical  age  which  ended 
with  Christ’s  birth,  and  the  Romantic  period 
which  lasted  from  the  pronouncement  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Russian  Ballet  by  Parisian  theater-goers.  This 
new  era,  the  twentieth  century,  begins  not  with 
the  year  1900  but  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
First  World  War,  and  will  witness  the  “recon¬ 
struction  of  objective  and  of  subjective  reality” 
through  the  artistic  imagination.  Bontempelli 
uses  the  word  “magic”  to  describe  the  method 
by  which  man  will  succeed  in  dominating  the 
external  world  of  nature,  thus  becoming  once 
again  master  and  not  product  as  he  had  been 
under  Positivism  and  Naturalism. 

To  implement  this  ambitious  plan  Bontem- 
pclli  enlisted  the  co-operation  not  only  of  Cur- 
zio  Malaparte,  who  as  director  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  house  La  Voce  handled  the  technical  as¬ 
pects  of  printing  and  distribution,  but  of  an 
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international  committee  composed  of  Ramon 
Gomez  de  la  Serna  for  Spain,  James  Joyce  for 
England,  George  Kaiser  for  Germany,  Pierre 
MacOrlan  for  France,  joined  later  by  Ilya 
Ehrenburg  for  Russia.  In  order  to  reach  an 
international  audience  900  appeared  at  first  in 
French,  with  Italian  and  other  contributions 
translated  into  that  language.  As  can  be  seen, 
tbe  magazine  had  a  strong .  “European”  ori¬ 
entation.  In  this  it  was  similar  to  other  im¬ 
portant  reviews  of  that  period,  Lm  Voce,  La 
Ronda,  U  Convegno,  and  the  Parisian  Europe 
itself.  “Europeanism”  as  an  ideal  and  as  a 
slogan  was  so  widespread  in  those  years  that 
Cardarelli,  an  “anti-European,”  could  with 
reason  complain  that  for  the  past  twenty  years 
nothing  but  “Europeanism”  had  been  preached 
“in  philosophy,  in  art,  in  literature”  (quoted  in 
Enrico  Falqui,  //  futurismo — //  novecentismo, 
(Torino.  Edizione Radio Italiana.  1953]  p.  87.) 

Whatever  the  impact  of  900  as  standard 
bearer  (internationalism  in  the  1920’s  created 
strange  bedfellows  and  the  cry  “Down  with 
the  middle  class”  often  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  promoting  of  totalitarian  ideologies), 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  left  a  deep  mark 
on  the  work  of  Bontempelli  himself  and  on 
that  of  a  number  of  other  Italian  writers. 
Among  the  Italian  collaborators  of  900  we 
find  the  names  of  Corrado  Alvaro,  Bruno 
Barilli,  Emilio  Cccchi,  Antonio  Aniante,  Gian 
Ciaspare  Napolitano,  and  even  of  Moravia,  four 
of  whose  very  earliest  short  stories  appeared  in 
the  magazine.  The  list  lengthens  if  we  include 
the  authors  of  a  collection  of  novels  and  plays 
by  “noveccntisti”  which  Bontempelli  planned 
in  conjunction  with  the  magazine  (see  Falqui, 
op.  cit.,  p.  106),  and  it  acquires  timeliness  if 
we  permit  ourselves  to  add  younger  writers 
who  were  prevented  from  belonging  to  the 
movement  by  reason  of  chronology  but  whose 
work  bears  traces  of  “magic  realism.”  Among 
the  latter  would  be  Zavattini.  L^andolh,  and 
Buzuti. 

But  the  formulas  “magic  realism”  and  “no¬ 
vecentismo”  do  not  exhaust  Bontempelli’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  Italian  literature.  His  novels,  such 
as  II  figlio  di  due  madri  (1929,  the  same  year 
as  Moravia’s  Gli  indifferenti  and  one  year  be¬ 
fore  Silone’s  Fontamara)  and  Gente  nel  tempo 
(1937),  cannot  be  overlooked  in  even  the 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  jjeriod.  His 
translations  from  the  French  include  Sten¬ 
dhal’s  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir  and  De  Vamour,  a 
selection  of  letters  by  Taine,  works  by  Mon¬ 
therlant,  Mauriac,  and  Crommclynck.  His 
studies  on  Pirandello,  Leopardi,  D’Annunzio, 
Verga,  Scarlatti,  and  Verdi  have  been  pointed 


out  as  exemplary.  He  wrote  eight  plays  (col¬ 
lected  in  Teatro.  Milan.  1947)  for  the  avant- 
garde  audience  of  a  tiny  but  vexiferous  hall, 
Teatro  degli  Indipendenti.  He  took  part  in 
Italian  public  life,  being  named  to  the  Italian 
Academy  in  1930  and  elected  Senator  by  the 
Popular  Front  in  1948.  Frequently  attacked 
during  his  lifetime,  he  was  almost  unanimous¬ 
ly  hailed  in  recent  obituary  articles.  Carlo  Bo 
(L'Europeo,  July  31,  1960,  p.  75)  says  of  him: 
“TTiere  is  no  doubt  that  Bontempelli  was  the 
freest  and  purest  of  this  century’s  prose  writers, 
the  one  least  subject  to  the  detritus  of  am¬ 
biguous,  dishonest  feelings.” 

Columbia  University 

A  Note  on  Pasternak, 

Communicated  by  Marnix  Gijsen  (N.Y.) 
Pasternak  had  a  few  correspondents  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  One  of  the  most  faithful  was  an  octo¬ 
genarian  from  Antwerp,  who  had  lived  for 
a  number  of  years  in  Russia.  On  December 
23,  1958,  Pasternak  wrote  to  him: 

“In  the  beginning  of  January  1959,  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Societe  Europeenne  de  Culture 
will  take  place  in  Liege.  If  I  would  be  praised 
there  or  if  by  chance  nice  things  about  me 
will  be  said,  please  send  me  the  clippings  with¬ 
out  too  many  written  comments,  for  this  al¬ 
ways  implies  some  danger  for  me.”  This  let¬ 
ter  was  not  signed. 

On  January  27, 1959,  Pasternak  wrote  to  the 
same  correspondent: 

“You  will  never  imagine  the  ignominious 
treatment  to  which  with  short  intervals  I  am 
subjected.  You  can  not  imagine  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  my  means  of  correspondence  are  difficult 
and  limited.  And  I  have  to  remain  silent  about 
it.  I.«t  me  relinquish  this  pleasure  for  a  while. 
Do  not  write  to  me  until  I  again  send  you 
my  apologies  for  this  gross  and  unforgivable 
impediment.  You  must  know  the  reasons. 
Do  not  be  angry  at  me,  I  beg  you. 

“I  will  never  travel  as  long  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  as  tense  as  they  are  and  as  long 
as  one  is  not  able  to  read  reports  which  are 
openly  sincere  and  inspired  by  real  ideas.” 

A  few  days  later  Pasternak  wrote: 

“How  grateful  I  am  to  you  ...  for  having 
admitted  that  there  are  maybe  grey  and  somber 
days  in  my  life,  full  of  unknown  mysteries, 
so  different  from  what  people  pretend  to  know 
about  my  life  and  of  what  has  been  written. 
Days  of  a  heavy  sadness  without  cause,  of  an 
undehnable  reticence,  self-respect  insulted,  of 
a  shapeless  inexistence  .  .  .” 

On  September  19,  Pasternak  wrote  as  fol¬ 
lows: 
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“I  am  perfectly  well.  1  have  nothing  to 
complain  about,  but  I  wrote  to  you  in  deep 
sadness.  It  sometimes  happens  to  me  to  sad¬ 
den  those  people  who  are  the  dearest  to  me. 
And  if  Verlaine  has  written,  ‘Nothing  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  soul  than  to  render  another  soul 
less  sad,’  one  could  also  say  the  contrary,  to 
wit,  ‘Nothing  is  worse  for  the  soul  than  to 
render  another  soul  sadder.’  And  you  can 
neither  help  me  nor  console  me.” 

On  November  22,  1959,  Pasternak  wrote: 

“1  am  terribly  busy.  1  even  neglect,  for  lack 
of  time,  the  signals  my  heart  gives  me.  It 
troubles  me.  Is  it  a  dilatation?  What  do  I 
know?  But  I  don’t  talk  about  it,  so  that  my 
family  and  the  doctors  don’t  take  away  my 
freedom  to  work. 


The  most  important  question  discussed  at  this  year's 
Conference  on  Dutch  Literature  at  Antwerp  was  the 
cooperation  of  Belgium  and  Holland  in  the  promotion 
of  Dutch-language  literature  abroad.  Some  resolutions 
were  passed  which  may  be  considered  as  ads  ice  to  the 
governments  of  both  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  these 
it  is  stated  that  a  close  coordination  of  all  activities  is 
necessary.  This  means  that  one  Foundation  would 
have  to  be  established  which  will  handle  books  in 
Dutch  from  both  countries.  As  soon  as  definite  con¬ 
clusions  have  been  reached  we  shall  let  our  readers 
know  what  the  new  situation  is. 

Literary  Holland 


“In  spring,  for  three  months,  February, 
March,  April,  all  my  mail  mysteriously  and 
completely  disappeared.” 

Pasternak’s  correspondent  wanted  to  visit 
him.  The  writer  commented  on  this  project  as 
follows  on  January  29,  1960: 

“How  I  would  like  to  advise  you  against 
this  intended  trip!  Come  down  from  the  clouds 
where  you  lose  yourself  most  of  the  time.  Must 
I  describe  to  you  the  wall  of  suspicions,  of 
humiliating  mistrust,  of  fatal  inaccessibility 
which  will  be  erected  between  you  and  me 
immediately  after  your  arrival?  Do  not  send 
me  anything,  not  even  the  [report  on]  the 
conversations  of  Rev.  Father  Pire  [the  Bel¬ 
gian  Dominican  Father  who  received  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1959].” 

It  V 


"The  University  of  Texas,  the  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  and  Stechert-Hafner  are  launching  a  Latin- 
American  Cooperatives  Acquisitions  project  (LACAP) 
which  will,  if  successful,  greatly  improve  the  cover¬ 
age  of  Latin  American  imprints  by  research  libraries  in 
the  United  States.  While  LACAP  was  initiated  by  the 
three  cooperating  organizations,  its  benefits  are  avail¬ 
able  to  any  library." 

Boo^  News  (Stechert-Hafner) 

“Alvaro  Moreyra  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed 
the  late  Olegirio  Mariano  as  a  member  of  the  Brazilian 
Academy  of  Letters  .  .  ."  Hispania 
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*  Corrado  Alvaro.  Ultimo  diario  ( 1948-19%). 

Milano.  Bompiani.  1959. 223  pages.  1,500 1. 
Quasi  una  vita,  published  in  1950  (see  B.A. 
26:2,  p.  159),  contained  Corrado  Alvaro’s  di¬ 
ary  from  1927  through  1947.  In  the  form  of 
notes,  comments  on  social  customs,  reports  on 
meetings  with  important  cultural  and  political 
figures  of  the  time,  and  of  sketches  of  future 
St' tries,  novels,  and  plays,  it  was  one  of  the 
few  outstanding  books  portraying  first  the 
Fascist  era  with  all  its  madness  and  corruption 
and  then  the  tragedy  of  the  war  with  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  survival  and  the  subsequent  period  of 
social  and  political  upheaval. 

Ultimo  diario  continues  Quasi  una  vita  and 
covers  the  years  1948  through  1956,  when  the 
author  died.  Here,  too,  Alvaro  records  his 
impressions  of  important  people  and  notes 
down  possible  plots  for  stories  and  plays,  but 
above  all  he  continually  meditates  upon  the 
present  status  of  Italian  society  and  its  prob¬ 
able  future.  At  times  he  gives  the  impression 
of  somebody  who  stands  at  a  window  observ¬ 
ing  masses  of  men  and  women  and  reflecting 
not  upon  their  movements  but  their  motiva¬ 
tions.  His  window  opens  on  Rome,  which  he 
sees  from  all  possible  angles  with  both  detach 
ment  and  deep  understanding.  In  all  cases,  his 
observations  go  far  below  the  surface  and  bear 
the  imprint  of  an  active  mind  and  a  first-rate 
writer. 

Ultimo  diario  ends  with  an  autobiographical 
sketch  which  Alvaro  wrote  about  1950  but 
never  printed.  It  is  the  history  of  his  thoughts 
and  of  his  outlook  on  life,  and  it  is  fundamen¬ 
tal  to  the  understanding  of  the  moral  stature 
of  a  man  who  never  gave  in  to  blandishments 
or  threats  and  who,  in  a  period  when  many 
writers  left  Italy  to  voice  their  opposition  to 
Fascism  from  abroad,  decided  to  stay  in  Rome 
and  continue  to  profess  his  ideals  of  liberty 
from  there.  Giovanni  Cecchettt 

Tulanr  University 

Claudio  Bassols.  El  carnaval  de  los  gigan- 

tes.  Barcelona.  Dcstino.  1959.  240  pages. 
This  first  novel  by  Claudio  Bassols,  a  finalist 
in  the  1958  Premio  Nadal  competition,  makes 
its  appearance  at  a  most  opportune  time.  Born 
of  the  author’s  own  experiences  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere,  El  carnaval  de  los  gigantes  is  the  dra¬ 
matic  tale  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  self-ap- 
(lointed  “president”  of  an  unnamed  Latin 
.American  country. 


Bassols  makes  use  of  a  curious  technique  in 
revealing  the  development  of  his  protagonist, 
Tigre,  on  two  parallel  levels  in  time.  The  novel 
opens  as  Tigre,  the  idealistic,  unwilling  revo¬ 
lutionary  leader,  assassinates  his  country’s  po¬ 
litical  oppressor  and  assumes  the  position  of 
power  thus  left  vacant,  to  the  acclaim  of  his 
followers.  From  this  point  on,  in  episodes 
alternating  between  the  past  and  the  present, 
we  witness  the  seif<onscious  idealism  of 
Tigre’s  rise  to  power,  and  the  subsequent  de¬ 
terioration  of  this  idealism,  as  it  is  diluted 
with  expediency,  to  demagoguery. 

With  rare  irony  and  skeptical  political  so¬ 
phistication,  the  author  exploits  his  technique 
to  the  full  in  his  p>ortrayal  of  the  corrupting  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  machine.  His  cynicism  is  tem- 
f)ered  somewhat  by  his  very  human  handling 
of  the  victim,  Tigre,  as  he  struggles  to  main¬ 
tain  his  position,  the  only  position  from  which 
he  can  better  his  countrymen’s  plight,  and  is 
gradually  forced  to  take  the  same  oppressive 
measures  which  he  had  found  revolting  and 
unbearable  in  his  predecessor. 

El  carnaval  de  los  gigantes  is  not  a  great  nov¬ 
el,  but  it  is  an  excellent,  very  promising  first 
novel  by  a  young,  well-traveled  Spaniard.  It 
is  a  tragedy;  but  the  real  tragedy  is  not  so  much 
Tigre’s  as  it  is  the  tragedy  of  the  human  race. 
So  often  in  the  course  of  human  history,  past 
and  present,  idealism,  forced  to  defend  itself 
against  corruptive  pressures  which  seek  to 
exploit  it,  is  perverted  to  outright,  oppres¬ 
sive  tyranny.  Bassols  demonstrates  a  deep 
understanding  of  human  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness  and  an  excellent  facility  in  representing 
the  situation  with  an  artistic  blending  of  ima¬ 
gination  and  realism.  William  /.  Grupp 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

**  Louise  Bellocq.  La  porte  retombSe.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1960.  301  pages.  11  nf. 
Another  bourgeois  family  disintegrates.  The 
1960  Pr/’x  Femina  novel  justifies  its  narrowly 
won  title  chiefly  as  a  stylistic  tour  de  force. 
The  plot  advances  as  the  Laumond  heirs  in¬ 
ventory  their  Bordeaux  town  house  in  March 
195-  for  estate  liquidation.  Each  room  evokes 
key  moments  in  their  lives.  Only  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  Michel,  a  Resistance  martyr,  bear  re¬ 
suscitation.  The  living,  Maxime,  Madelaine, 
and  Monique  (respectively,  a  f>etty  salesman, 
a  neurotic  clerk,  and  an  unsuccessful  illustra¬ 
tor  with  an  illegitimate  teenage  daughter),  re- 
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call  experiences  which  are  painful  in  retro¬ 
spect.  As  suggested  in  Monique’s  macabre 
nightmare  on  the  eve  of  departure,  when  they 
close  the  door  they  entomb  their  past. 

Mme  Bellocq  conceals  her  omniscience  by 
dislocating  time  sequence.  She  continually 
changes  point  of  view — alternately  within  the 
eight  principal  characters  and  outside  them  in 
both  third-person  subject  and  object — and  oc¬ 
casionally  speaks  through  objects  and  quali¬ 
ties.  Her  aim  is  a  re-creation,  rather  than  an 
interpretation,  of  reality.  Thus,  Monique,  to 
whom  the  author  is  closest,  wonders  how  the 
family  history  apf>ears  to  Ciod.  No  mortal 
could  answer  the  question  by  “le  silence  fige: 
“  ‘.  .  .  comment  les  trois  enfants  Laumond 
ont-ils  en  arriver  B  et  finir  ainsi?’  ” 

No  Buddenbrool{s,  the  prize  novel  is  a  case 
history  competently  fragmented  to  slow  down 
the  reader.  But  what  does  he  discover  along 
this  leisurely  way?  The  disintegration  of  an¬ 
other  banal  bourgeois  family. 

Marilyn  Gaddis  Rose 
Stephens  College 

*  Haskell  M.  Block,  Herman  Salinger,  eds. 

The  Creative  Vision:  Modern  European 

Writers  on  Their  Art.  New  York.  Grove. 
1960.  197  pages.  $1.95. 

This  is  a  commendable  collection  of  twenty- 
two  critical  essays  and  lectures  by  major  Con¬ 
tinental  writers  of  the  present  century  on  their 
concepts  of  art  and  on  the  art  of  writing  in 
particular.  The  thirteen  authors — seven  of 
them  French — discuss  such  topics  as  the  re- 
s{x)nsibility  of  the  writer  toward  humanity 
and  his  time  (Sartre),  the  development  of  a 
young  poet  (Rilke),  the  part  of  memory  in 
creative  writing  (Proust),  the  novel  as  an  art 
form  (Mann),  and  the  theater  and  its  artistic 
message  (Pirandello).  Some  of  them  also  of¬ 
fer  critical  evaluations  of  certain  examples  of 
their  craft:  poetry  (Valery),  the  novel  (Gide), 
and  the  drama  (Brecht  and  Diirrenmatt).  The 
emphasis  in  almost  all  of  the  essays  is  on  the 
process  of  literary  creation  and  the  problems 
connected  with  it.  Most  of  the  selections  have 
not  been  easily  available  before,  and  a  number 
of  them  are  translated  here  for  the  first  time. 

Horst  Frenz 
Indiana  University 

*  Christine  Busta.  Das  andere  Schaf.  Victor 

Suchy,  ed.  &  comp.  Graz.  Stiasny.  1959. 

123  pages. 

- Die  Scheune  der  Vogel.  Salzburg. 

Muller.  1958.  128  pages.  45  s. 

Where  is  the  hyper-aestheticism  of  “Jung 
Wien,”  the  Vienna  of  the  fin  de  sihle?  Vi¬ 


enna  was  the  elegant,  cosmopolitan  metropo¬ 
lis  which  suffered  poverty  and  starvation  in 
the  First  World  War  and  in  the  Second  World 
War  was  severely  damaged,  lost  a  considerable 
part  of  its  population,  and  had  to  submit  to  the 
ordeals  of  the  occupation,  although  it  was  less 
destroyed  than  the  German  cities,  so  that  the 
core  of  its  beauty  and  charm  remained  un¬ 
changed. 

Vienna  and  Austria  have  preserved  a  cer¬ 
tain  measure  of  tradition  even  in  the  most  rad¬ 
ical  forms  of  literary  expression  and  a  book 
describing  this  development  justly  bears  the 
title  “Continuum.”  A  trace  of  the  old  splen¬ 
dor,  an  instinctive  sense  of  tact  and  form, 
even  something  of  the  mother-of-pearl  radi¬ 
ance  of  the  verse  of  young  Hofmannsthal, 
can  still  be  felt  in  the  work  of  some  of  the 
Viennese  poets  who,  characteristically  enough, 
for  the  most  part  no  longer  come  from  the  no¬ 
bility  or  the  upper  classes  but  from  the  petty 
bourgeoisie  or  even  the  prol.-tariat. 

Poetry  is  still  flourishing  here  and  one  of 
the  greatest  although  least  pretentious  figures 
of  the  present  lyrical  generation  is  Christine 
Busta,  born  in  1915  in  Vienna,  whose  work 
fortunately  does  not  lack  the  recognition  it 
amply  deserves.  She  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  genuine,  the  most  natural  member  of  the 
triad  of  “Austrian  sybils” — a  slightly  ironical 
and  derogatory  term  applied  to  them  by  a 
German  critic — the  others  being  Ingeborg 
Bachmann  and  Christine  Lavant. 

To  be  sure,  she  is  a  visionary,  but  not  of  the 
Cassandra  type.  She  is  modest,  but  her  Chris¬ 
tian  humility  is  not  masochistic,  and  she  has 
a  wonderful  sense  of  humor,  which  is  amazing 
if  one  considers  her  hard  life.  There  are 
chtonic  shudders  in  her  lines  but  they  are  more 
often  melodious  and  balanced,  and  she  can 
make  a  gnomic  quatrain  deeply  symbolic  but 
simple  at  the  same  time.  The  breath  of  silence 
becomes  word  here  and  not  an  unintelligible 
shorthand  which  can  be  deciphered  only  by  a 
few  initiates.  Slogans  like  Magischer  Realis- 
mus,  or  Surrealismus — she  could  easily  be  bur¬ 
ied  in  these  pigeonholes  of  modern  literature 
classification — become  meaningless  in  her  case. 
We  feel  the  tragic  basis  of  our  existence,  the 
anguish  of  our  cataclysmic  age,  the  roots  of 
pain  and  sorrow  out  of  which  poetry  always 
sprouts,  but  there  is  nothing  to  remind  us  of 
the  fashionable  nihilism,  of  futility  and  frus¬ 
tration,  and  her  poems  grant  us  something 
which  has  become  a  rare  treat  nowadays — 
compassion  and  consolation. 

Both  volumes  are  highly  recommended  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  appreciate  the  blend- 
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ing  of  the  new  and  the  old,  the  strains  of  rap¬ 
ture  and  sophrosyne  in  Christine  Busta’s  stan¬ 
zas.  Those  who  do  not  know  her  work  at  all 
will  be  drawn  particularly  to  the  very  thought¬ 
ful  selections  made  by  Victor  Suchy  in  Das 
aniere  Schaj  which  also  contains  samples  of 
her  subtle,  touching  and  childlike  devout 
legends  and  prose  pieces. 

Ernst  Waldinger 
Sl^idmore  College 

**  Elias  Canetti.  Masse  und  Macht,  Ham¬ 
burg.  Claassen.  1960.  568  pages.  12.50  dm. 
This  is  an  uncanny,  exciting,  wild  and  violent 
book.  On  the  background  of  considerable  an- 
throptilogical  material  and  field  studies,  pene¬ 
trate  by  today’s  psychological  interpretations, 
the  author  paints  a  gruesome  picture  of  the 
relationships  of  the  masses  to  power.  By  his 
attempt  to  be  all-encompassing  and  by  refusal 
to  define  strictly  his  terms,  Canetti  arrives  at 
a  compendium  of  statements,  many  of  which 
need,  and  most  of  which  defy,  empirical  evi¬ 
dence.  Citations  of  observational  reports  with 
subsequent  interpretation  do  not  constitute 
acceptable  regies  de  la  mithode  sociologique. 

However,  this  criticism  should  not  in  any 
way  detract  from  this  enormously  interesting 
book.  Tlie  aphoristic  and  paradigmatic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  work,  its  extraordinary  erudition, 
the  width  in  cultural  areas  and  the  spread  in 
time,  all  serve  to  illustrate  the  fragmentation 
of  our  culture  and  the  attempt  at  synthesis. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  the 
book  is  its  roaming  over  fields  so  wide  as  to 
include  myths  and  religions,  laws  and  histor¬ 
ies,  biographic  and  psychiatric  case  studies. 

TKe  author  docs  not  make  any  attempt  at 
persuasion;  he  bludgeons  the  reader  into  semi- 
unconsciousness;  but  he  arrives  at  a  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  mind,  malleable  and  willing  to 
agree  to  his  theory  and  interpretation  of  the 
order:  interestingly  enough  it  means  both, 
command  and  its  results. 

Rarely  docs  this  reviewer  feel  that  a  book 
is  a  must  for  all  libraries  and  the  scholars  and 
artists  in  many  fields;  this  is  such  a  book, 

Joseph  H.  Bunzel 
Richmond.  Va. 

S  J.  Garner  Ribalta.  Les  grdcies  terrenals  i 
altres  poemes  (1928-1958).  Perpignan. 
Proa.  1959.  303  pages. 

A  rich  collection  of  seven  groups  of  poems, 
three  of  which  received  prizes  at  annual  joes 
Florals,  among  them  the  excellent  “Complanta 
d’amor”  which  won  the  coveted  Flor  Natural 
at  Bogoti  in  1945. 


The  impressions  of  nature  in  “Clarors”  and 
in  the  opening  section  from  which  the  title  is 
derived  are  airosa,  vaporosa  i  irisada  but  per¬ 
meated  as  is  the  whole  book  by  an  underlying 
sensitivity  to  humanity  embodied  in  the  poet’s 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  mulatto,  the 
English  music  hall  performers,  the  young 
Harlem  negress,  culminating  in  the  f)crfect 
evocation  of  the  Creole  lady  and  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Isadora  Duncan’s  contribution  to 
the  world. 

The  author  lightly  debunks  the  stereotyped 
movie  version  of  the  “Far  West’’  and  the  prev¬ 
alent  impression  of  death  in  “Post-obitum.” 
“El  llibre  de  les  noies”  is  like  a  fresh  breeze 
from  the  innocent  world  of  “Quand  I’enfant 
parait’’  presenting  the  various  facets  of  girl¬ 
hood  most  notable  in  the  iridescent  fragility 
of  “Flirt”  and  the  portrayal  of  “La  noia  de 
quinze  anys,”  whose  outlook  on  life  Garner 
Ribalta  shares. 

The  unhappiness  and  worry  of  exile  is  shot 
through  by  an  ever-recurring  gleam  of  hope 
manifested  in  the  delicately  exquisite  impres¬ 
sion  of  Paris  in  “Sonatina  gris-perla.”  Finally, 
“Complanta  d’amor”  and  “L’amords  enyor” 
run  the  whole  gamut  of  love’s  phases  in  va¬ 
ried  and  excellent  parody  ranging  from  the 
fantasy  of  “Oficis,”  the  gay,  luminous  “Quan 
tu  vens,”  the  angelic  joy  of  “Quan  tu  som- 
rius,”  the  airy  “Insinuacions”  to  the  concen¬ 
trated  drop  of  golden  honey  savored  “En  en- 
viar-me  un  bes”  and  the  perfect  consummation 
of  “Passio.”  Life  throughout  is  animated  by 
its  innate  spark,  the  magic  eternal  impulse  of 
the  pure  rhythm  of  Poetry,  the  living  presenti¬ 
ment  of  Truth. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Carlo  Cassola.  La  ragazza  di  Bube.  To¬ 
rino.  Einaudi.  1960.  239  pages.  1,500  1. 
Cassola’s  work  has  always  been  that  of  an  ac¬ 
complished,  single-minded  craftsman.  Spe¬ 
cial  recognition  has  now  come  to  him  with 
the  awarding  of  the  coveted  Premio  Strega  to 
La  ragazza  di  Bube.  This  is  a  somber  and  yet 
hop>eful  novel,  for  in  writing  of  the  spiritual 
coming  of  age  of  Mara,  Bube’s  seventeen  year 
old  fiancee,  Cassola  strikes  a  note  of  faith,  if 
not  in  the  perfectability  of  man,  at  least  in  his 
possibility  to  learn  from  experience,  to  become 
more  human. 

In  his  usual  sparse  and  concrete  manner,  in 
which  it  is  facts  themselves  that  speak,  Cas¬ 
sola  tells  what  happened  in  1945  to  the  young 
partisan  Bube  who  did  not  understand  that 
the  war  had  ended  and  that  violence  had 
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ceased  to  be  the  only  valid  mode  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  men  belonging  to  different  po¬ 
litical  creeds.  Implicit  is  the  question  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  the  answer  which  Cassola 
suggests  is  by  no  means  one-sided  or  doc¬ 
trinaire. 

Noteworthy  is  Cassola ’s  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  language  in  the  modern  novel.  In  his 
portrayal  of  simple,  untutored  country  people, 
firmly  rooted  in  a  given  provincial  milieu,  he 
rejects  the  usual  solution  of  allowing  dialect 
forms  to  enter  into  his  writing.  Cassola  is  in 
every  way  a  distinctive  personality  in  contem¬ 
porary  Italian  literature.  Olga  Ragusa 

Columbia  University 

**  Camilo  Jos^  Cela.  Primer  viaje  andaluz. 
Notas  de  un  vagabundaje.  Barcelona.  No- 
guer.  1959.  468  pages,  ill.  115  ptas. 
“Baedeker  for  Hoboes”  might  be  a  good  Eng¬ 
lish  general  title  for  this  very  personal  type  of 
travel  book  created  by  Spain’s  leading  novelist. 
Academician  Camilo  Jos^  Cela.  The  present 
volume  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  geograph- 
ico-toponymico-ethnographico-historico-pica- 
resque  guides  of  Spanish  regions,  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  which — Viaje  a  la  Alcarria — continues 
to  be  the  most  successful  representative.  The 
other  volumes  which  complete  the  series — and 
which  together  with  the  ones  already  men¬ 
tioned  cover  almost  all  of  Spain — are  Del 
Mino  al  Bidasoa  and  Judios,  moros  y  cristia- 
nos. 

These  travel  books  definitely  fall  into  a  sub¬ 
division  of  picaresque  literature,  partly  be¬ 
cause  their  “hero,”  the  vagabundo,  leads  a 
picaresque  existence  in  his  wanderings,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  marked  ironical  and 
critical  aspect  of  these  works.  The  vagabond 
travels  mostly  on  foot,  eats  whatever  he  can 
get — through  charity,  hard  work,  or  plain 
trickery — from  the  people  he  encounters  in 
the  towns  and  byroads  which  he  skilfully 
characterizes  for  us,  using  at  times  a  stylistic 
device  of  juxtaposition  through  which  he  suc¬ 
cessfully  presents  these  places  in  an  ironical 
historical  perspective.  By  means  of  this  stylis¬ 
tic  device — one  of  the  most  original  contribu¬ 
tions  to  contemporary  Spanish  literature  made 
by  Cela — he  is  able  to  obtain  a  deformed,  ex- 
pressionistic  vision  of  reality.  It  consists  in  a 
synthesis  of  completely  objective  realistic 
statements  which,  when  placed  side  by  side, 
produce  a  highly  subjective  effect.  One  of  the 
best  examples  of  this  technique  can  be  found 
in  a  juxtaposition  of  objective  facts  and  actions, 
some  pertaining  to  the  past,  some  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  resulting  in  a  grotesque  vision  of  reality 
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emphasizing  the  passage  and  ravages  of  time, 
the  degeneration  of  a  heroic,  lofty  exirtence 
into  lowly,  hideous  present-day  aspects  of  life: 
“Hay  quien  dice  que  Ocana  fue  feudo  santia- 
guiiita  por  privilegio  real.  Un  nino  barrigon 
pega  mocos  en  la  pared  concienzudamente. 
Don  Juan  II  y  don  Enrique  IV  celebraron  cor- 
tes  en  Ocana.  En  medio  del  trajln,  un  perro 
canijo  hace  los  inutiles  posibles  y  los  ilusiona- 
dos  imposibles  por  montar  a  una  perra  flaca  y 
grandullona.  En  Ocana  se  hizo  la  jura  del 
principe  don  Miguel,  nieto  de  los  Reyes  Cato- 
licos.”  This  counterpoint  emphasizes  Cela’s 
ironic  vein  which  keeps  recurring  through¬ 
out  the  bixtk. 

Also  typical  of  these  travel  books  is  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  real  persons  with  fictional  characters, 
the  latter  sometimes  created  to  heighten  the 
reality  of  the  real  characters.  Such  is  the  case, 
for  instance,  where  on  introducing  the  driver 
who  gave  the  “vagabond”  a  lift  in  his  truck, 
and  who  is  a  real  person,  in  typical  Cclian 
fashion,  the  author  gives,  with  fastidious  pre¬ 
cision,  the  geographical  origin  of  the  driver, 
and  then,  “for  further  identification”  (por 
mds  senas)  as  Cela  is  fond  of  saying,  he  con¬ 
nects  the  man  with  a  fictitious  uncle,  a  cleric, 
“don  Apolinar  Negredo  Robledana,  alias  Per- 
severancia,  beneficiado  de  la  catedral  de 
Cuenca.” 

There  are  many  other  stylistic  devices  which 
have  now  become  almost  a  Celian  trademark, 
and  which  lack  of  space  prevents  me  from 
analyzing  and  commenting  up>on.  There  is, 
however,  one  last  aspect  about  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  which  is  worth  mentioning:  Cela’s  pro¬ 
digious  ability  to  create  an  infinite  number  of 
characters,  all  masterfully  personalized  with 
few  and  sure  strokes.  This  facility  in  this 
writer  is  so  evident  that  he  runs  the  risk  of 
making  a  virtuoso  display  of  it.  I  hope  that 
the  “Censo  de  p)ersonajes”  appended  to  this 
volume  is  not  an  indication  that  Cela  is  fall¬ 
ing  into  this  dangerous  temptation. 

Rodolfo  Cardona 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

Ernesto  Guerra  Da  Cal.  Lua  de  aUn  Mar, 

1939-1958.  Vigo.  Galaxia.  1959.  132  pages. 
It  is  indeed  a  welcome  surprise  to  have  Pro¬ 
fessor  Da  Cal  publish  a  book  of  his  original 
verse  in  his  native  melodic  Galician  dialect. 
The  poems  were  written  after  he  departed 
from  Galicia  and  Spain,  and  run  in  time  from 
1939  to  1958  with  obvious  genre  changes  as 
time  progressed.  These  verses  are  those  of  the 
emigre  who  nostalgically  remembers  his  land 
and  friends,  as  well  as  its  culture. 
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Most  impressive  to  the  reviewer  are  poems 
recalling  with  a  gentle  saudade  the  beauties  of 
land,  especially  “Morrinha  de  Rio  e  Lua,” 
about  the  River  Sil,  and  “A  Vila  Verdemar.” 
Many  poems  are  dedicated  to  friends  and 
members  of  the  author’s  family  as  well  as  not¬ 
able  figures  of  Galaico-Portuguese  letters. 
Rather  unusual  are  the  poems  concerning  New 
York,  such  as  “Negro  Espiritual”  and  “Noi- 
turno  de  Nova-lorque,”  which  penetrate  past 
the  obvious  glitter  and  delve  into  the  senti¬ 
mentally  sad  existence  of  the  various  jjeoples 
of  this  great  metropxilis. 

Da  Cal  has  chosen  to  write  Galician  using 
Portuguese  spellings,  and  this  certainly  makes 
for  clarity  for  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
latter,  but  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  most  of 
the  present  day  gallegos.  This  collection  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  worthy  addition  to  vital  Galician  lit¬ 
erature.  Da  ^1  adheres  to  the  traditional 
morrina  of  his  land,  although  he  is  far  away, 
yet  he  adds  a  new  dynamic  vigor  in  what  he 
writes.  Certainly,  this  is  poetry  which  any 
Hispanist  should  want  to  add  to  his  collection. 

Manuel  fato  Macias 
University  of  Portland 

Lawrence  Durrell.  Collected  Poems.  New 

York.  Dutton.  1960.  288  pages.  $5. 
Durrell’s  poetry  and  prose  are  like  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  coin — all  of  a  piece.  Here 
are  traceable  the  same  influences  (Greek, 
Egyptian,  French),  the  same  themes  (primar¬ 
ily  nature,  love,  and  sex),  the  same  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  time  (“Find  time  hanging,  cut  it 
down  /  All  the  universe  you  own”),  and  even 
the  same  names  (Melissa,  Clea,  etc.).  These 
more  than  150  poems  are  rich  in  imagery  and 
rhythms,  sensuous,  polished,  and  brilliant. 
They  range  through  evocations  of  cities  and 
landscapes  to  philosophy,  satire,  bitterness, 
and  allusions  to  the  death  of  a  beloved  one. 
Up  and  down  the  scale  of  human  emotions 
and  experiences,  their  music  is  filled  with  com¬ 
plex  harmonies,  sharp,  strident  notes,  and  the 
contrast  of  sweet,  soft  overtones. 

A  few  references  to  individual  px)ems  may 
illustrate  their  variety.  “On  Seeming  to  Pre¬ 
sume”  catches  the  dignity  inherent  in  the  piti¬ 
fulness  of  the  “little  man”;  “Green  Coconuts: 
Rio”  is  an  impressionistic  painting  in  words; 
“A  Water-Colour  of  Venice”  compares  Venice 
to  second  childhood  and  captures  the  moldi¬ 
ness,  the  feeling  of  decay  and  antiquity  that 
envelops  the  city;  “Two  Poems  in  Basic  Eng¬ 
lish”  use  the  vocabulary  but  exp)erimcnt  in  new 
combinations  that  produce  meanings  un¬ 
dreamed  of  in  basic  English;  chiseled  phrases 


occur  frequently,  such  as  “.  .  .  sharp  sleep  of 
the  unstrung  harp”  in  the  long  series  on  “Cit¬ 
ies,  Plains,  and  People”;  the  number  “four”  is 
again  predominant:  “Ash-heap  of  four  cul¬ 
tures” — I  have  been  four  years  bound  here” — 
“Through  four  Februaries,”  etc.  One  of  our 
favorites  is  “Adam.” 

We  will  not  debate  the  px)int  whether  Dur- 
rcll  is  a  better  px)et  or  a  better  novelist — each 
to  his  own  taste — but  it  is  good  to  have  this 
first  definitive  collection  of  his  poetry. 

B.  G.  D. 

**  Ernst  J  linger.  Werl^e.  V:  Essays  1.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Klett.  n.d.  538  pages.  23.50  dm. 
Ernst  J  linger  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  in 
1960.  That  year  also  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  publication  of  his  collected  works — an  un¬ 
dertaking  very  much  to  be  welcomed,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  a  good  many  writ¬ 
ings  of  this  challenging  (and  signally  contro¬ 
versial)  writer  have  been  out  of  print  for 
some  time. 

The  publication  plan  calls  for  the  issuance 
of  ten  volumes,  which  are  to  contain  all  of 
Jiinger’s  work,  including  the  privately  print¬ 
ed  and  some  unpublished  letters.  However, 
there  is  an  omission  which  the  publisher  fails 
to  announce.  The  journalistic  output,  com¬ 
prising  some  forty  short  articles  and  reviews, 
will  remain  buried  in  the  virtually  inaccessible 
files  of  the  nationalrevolutiondre  periodicals  in 
which  they  appeared  in  the  1920’s. 

J  linger,  true  to  his  custom,  is  once  again 
subjecting  his  work  to  revision.  However,  it  is 
impossible  at  this  time  to  determine  the  extent 
and  significance  of  the  changes.  The  present 
volume,  the  first  one  to  appear,  is  divided  ac¬ 
cording  to  two  periods,  viz.,  1922-1934  and 
1941-1960.  The  former  peried  is  represented 
by  “Der  Kampf  als  inneres  Erlebnis,” 
“Feuer  und  Bewegung,”  “Die  Totale  Mobil- 
machung,”  and  “(Jber  den  Schmerz,”  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  “Der  Friede,”  “Ober  die  Linie,”  “Der 
Waldgang,”  “Der  Gordische  Knoten,”  and 
“Der  Weltstaat.” 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  thus  contains 
the  major  essays  preparatory  to  Der  Arbeiter. 
World  War  One  was  then  understood  as  the 
first  encounter  of  a  truly  global  conflict.  The 
essays  of  the  second  part,  on  the  other  hand, 
deal  with  the  problems  rendered  acute  by 
World  War  Two.  “Der  Friede,”  still  defying 
identification  with  Jiinger’s  basic  ideas,  ad¬ 
vocated  a  reasonable,  religiously  inspired  and 
supported  reconstruction  of  the  world  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  When  these  high 
hopies  were  dashed  and  sharp  conflicts  arose 
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again,  he  examined  the  existentialist  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  individual  confronting  a  deef>ened 
and  enduring  crisis.  Since  then,  Jiinger  has 
come  to  understand  the  planetary  conflict  as 
but  one  aspect  of  a  cosmic  mutation,  an  idea 
which  he  first  explored  in  der  Zeitmaucr 
(1959)  and  which  he  now  further  develops 
in  Der  Weltstaat  (1960).  Gerhard  Loose 
University  of  Colorado 

Renato  Poggioli.  The  Poets  of  Russia, 

1890-1930.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard 

University  Press.  1960.  xix  383  pages. 
$8.75. 

T he  Poets  of  Russia  is  a  learned  and  perspica¬ 
cious  study  which  is  a  pleasure  to  read.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Poggioli  traces  the  de\  elopment  of  mod¬ 
ern  jxjetry  in  Russia  from  the  “decadent” 
movement,  led  by  Valery  Bryusov  and  Fedor 
Sologub,  and  the  symbolist  movement,  led  by 
Aleksandr  Blok  and  Andrey  Bely,  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Stalinist  purges  of  the  Thirties 
which  effectively  ended  free  poetic  develop¬ 
ment.  No  poet  who  rose  to  prominence  after 
this  period  is  considered;  but  the  story  of  po¬ 
ets  whose  voices  were  already  prominent  be¬ 
fore  the  closing  date  of  the  study,  is  extended 
beyond  this  limit.  With  the  exception  of  Ma¬ 
yakovsky’s  social  poetry  and  the  social  notes 
of  Blok’s  late  poetry,  the  study  is  concerned 
primarily  with  poetry  which  expresses  a 
search  for  new  aesthetic  forms  and  which  thus 
reflects  a  departure  from  the  predominantly 
social  attitudes  which  had  dominated  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  The  study  op>ens  with  a 
concise  discussion  of  the  poetic  heritage  which 
is  the  background  to  the  modernist  move¬ 
ments  and  which  is  followed  by  a  survey  of 
the  modern  trends  in  the  arts.  The  author  then 
discusses  the  chief  representatives  of  “deca¬ 
dent”  poetry:  Bryusov,  Sologub,  Gippius  and 
Bunin.  TTiree  chapters  arc  devoted  to  an  in¬ 
teresting  study  of  the  symbolists  and  of  their 
greatest  representative,  Aleksandr  Blok.  The 
movements  of  Clarism,  Acmeism,  Imagism 
and  the  iconoclastic  movement  of  the  futurists 
are  then  presented.  The  chapter  on  emigr6 
poets  is  particularly  illuminating  because  of 
the  newness  of  the  material  to  the  American 
reader.  The  study  ends  with  a  discussion  of 
the  poetry  of  Pasternak  and  of  the  novel  Dr. 
Zhivago.  Some  might  question  the  inclusion 
of  this  novel  in  a  study  of  poetry;  but  Dr. 
Zhivago  is  so  clearly  the  product  of  a  “poet’s 
prose”  that  its  inclusion  seems  justified.  The 
book  has  a  good  index  and  a  most  useful  bib¬ 
liography.  Thomas  G.  Winner 

University  of  Michigan 


**  Peter  Qucnncll.  T he  Sign  of  the  Fish.  New 
York.  Viking.  New  cd.,  1960.  255  pages 
-f-  8  plates.  A.50. 

Peter  Qucnnell  has  excelled  in  biography  and 
literary  criticism.  The  Sign  of  the  Fish  has 
both  elements  with  the  added  ingredient  of 
strong  personal  and  stylistic  charm.  This  new¬ 
est  work  of  Qucnncll  docs  not  fall  into  any  of 
the  neat  cubbyholes  devised  by  critics  mainly 
because  it  docs  not  follow  the  conventions  of 
any  one  literary  genre.  It  is  a  potpourri  of  fa¬ 
vorite  subjects  by  the  author  of  Byron  in  Italy 
and  Baudelaire  and  the  Symbolists. 

Qucnncll’s  interests  cut  across  geographical, 
linguistic,  and  artistic  boundaries.  He  is  as 
equipped  to  discuss  the  French  Symbolists  and 
the  nineteenth  century  Russian  novelists  as  he 
is  Shakespeare,  Byron,  George  Moore,  and 
the  Georgian  poets.  (These  seem  to  be  among 
his  preferred  literary  subjects.)  He  is  as  much 
at  home  in  his  digressions  into  music  and 
painting  as  he  is  when  he  discusses  literature. 
Qucnncll  generally  approaches  his  subject 
through  a  circuitous  Iwck  staircase:  he  or¬ 
ganizes  a  great  deal  of  anecdote  around  the 
position  of  the  literary  “camp  follower”  who 
is  the  contcmpxarary  equivalent  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  patron  of  the  arts;  he  gives  a  systematic 
case  study  of  the  biographer  by  reminiscing 
about  the  writing  and  publishing  difficulties 
of  his  work  on  Byron;  he  offers  a  good  deal  of 
sound  literary  criticism  by  discussing  the  rel¬ 
ative  importance  of  style  to  various  writers, 
crucially  summed  up  by  the  Henry  James- 
H.  G.  Wells  controversy. 

In  The  Sign  of  the  Fish  Qucnncll  adopts  the 
leisurely,  unhurried  pace  of  the  essayist.  This 
scries  of  digressions  into  favorite  subjects  is 
based  on  the  one  important  assumption:  “I 
continue  to  assume  that  the  life  of  the  writer 
is  greatly  preferable  to  any  other  form  of  life.” 

Melvin  /.  Friedman 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Marcel  Schwob.  Spicilbge.  Paris.  Mcrcurc 
dc  France.  New  cd.,  1960.  238  pages. 
7.80  nf. 

Marcel  Schwob  was  loved  by  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  admired  by  the  freest  minds  among  them. 
Alfred  Jarry  dedicated  Ubu  roi  and  Paul 
Valery  his  Introduction  h  la  mithode  de  Leo¬ 
nard  de  Vinci  to  him  only  one  year  before  the 
first  edition  of  Spicilige  appeared  ( 1896).  His 
creative  gifts,  however,  remained  minor  and 
his  promises  unfulfilled,  while  Claudel, 
Valery,  Gidc,  Proust,  all  of  them  obscure  be¬ 
ginners  then,  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  sov¬ 
ereignty.  Still,  he  was  an  urbane  and  lucid 
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essayist,  with  something  of  the  charm  of 
R.  L.  Stevenson  whom  he  admired,  a  moraliste 
who  wrote  pages  on  love,  laughter,  art,  anar¬ 
chy,  perverseness  (all  included  in  the  present 
volume)  not  unworthy  of  the  Proust  of  Les 
plaisirs  et  les  jours  and  more  virile  than  much 
of  the  similar  advice  to  young  and  not  so  young 
ladies  in  search  of  la  grande  passion  since  dis- 
|)ensed  by  Andre  Maurois.  Literature  properly 
speaking  is  here  represented  by  an  essay  on 
Meredith  and  the  most  substantial  one  in  the 
volume,  a  keen  study  on  Villon.  Spicilege 
reads  with  pleasure  and  a  wistful  sense  of  re¬ 
gret  for  an  age  when  criticism  could  be  thus 
graceful  and  nonchalantly  in  earnest. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

**  Bonaventura  Tecchi.  Gli  egoisti.  Milano. 

Bompiani.  1959.  337  pages.  1,500  1. 
This  novel  treats  with  perception  and  under¬ 
standing  the  oft-discussed  but  never-resolved 
question  of  the  role  of  good  and  evil  in  life 
and  the  conflict  it  entails.  Starting  from  a  live¬ 
ly  discussion  around  a  dinner  table  in  the  home 
of  an  intelligent  and  cultured  doctor  in  Rome, 
the  action  spreads  out  into  the  lives  of  the 
diners  and  the  women  they  either  marry  or 
meet  in  their  lives  in  one  way  or  another.  Most 
of  the  lives  end  tragically,  which  leads  to  the 
further  confusion  of  those  left  behind.  Fi¬ 
nally,  a  possible  solution  to  the  problem  is  of¬ 
fered  by  a  member  of  the  original  group,  a 
cultured  and  sensitive  priest.  The  real  pur¬ 
pose,  so  he  says,  of  good  and  evil  in  life  with 
its  subsequent  conflicts  may  well  be  found  in 
one’s  attitudes  and  considerations  of  the  ideas 
and  reactions  of  others  to  problems  that  may 
call  forth  entirely  different  reactions  in  us. 

TTiis  is  an  interesting,  well  written,  and 
thought-provoking  b(K>k.  It  is  well  worth 
reading. 

IV m.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

**  Paul  van  Tieghem.  Le  sentiment  de  la  na¬ 
ture  dans  le  preromantisme  europ^en.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Nizet.  19t»0.  275  pages. 

It  is  over  half  a  century  since  Daniel  Mornet 
wrote  his  definitive  work  on  the  treatment  of 
nature  in  France  from  Rousseau  to  Saint- 
Pierre.  Before  that  date  Myra  Reynolds  had 
written  her  Treatment  of  Nature  in  English 
Poetry  Between  Pope  and  Wordsworth  (2nd 
ed.,  1909)  but  it  was  not  until  1931  that  the 
German  field  was  explored  (by  W.  Flemming, 
Per  Wandel  des  deutschen  Naturgejiihls  vom 
15.  zum  18.  jahrhundert). 


The  task  of  Van  Tieghem  has  been  to  gather 
together  material  already  used  and  to  present 
it  as  an  aper^it  general  of  the  whole  European 
scene.  He  has  attempted  an  “analyse  assez 
fxjussce”  of  form  and  genre. 

Classical  tradition  had  imposed  on  the  West 
a  treatment  of  nature  in  accord  with  its  ideals 
of  form  in  which  the  general  displaced  the 
particular  and  the  shadows  of  the  gods 
were  constantly  obscuring  the  landscape.  This 
classical  approach  persisted  until  well  into  the 
eighteenth  century  but  during  that  era  the 
“universal”  treatment  of  the  subject  gradually 
gave  way  to  the  intimate,  personal  approach 
induced  by  sentiment  and  emotion. 

The  decade  1720-30,  claims  the  author,  was 
the  decisive  moment.  It  was  during  these 
years  that  Thomson  wrote  and  published  his 
Seasons,  the  masterpiece  of  the  genre  in  the 
pre- Romantic  era.  With  TTiomson  classical 
art  combined  with,  and  was  transformed  by, 
the  lyricism  which  was  to  become  the  basis  of 
later  Romantic  poetry.  Slowly  others  followed 
him.  In  Germany  Barthold  Brockes  wrote  his 
Irdisches  Vergniigen  in  Gott  (1729),  the  out¬ 
standing  example  in  that  country.  So  it  was 
England  and  Germany  who  led  the  way,  to  be 
followed  later  in  France  by  the  descriptive 
poetry  of  Saint  Lambert,  Roucher,  and  others. 
By  the  second  half  of  the  period  the  writers  of 
travel  books  had  begun  to  see  in  strange  lands 
something  more  than  foreign  names  and  had 
attempted  to  describe  (in  prose)  the  natural 
theaters  in  which  these  conditions  were  to  be 
found.  So  prose  joined  poetry  in  its  attention 
to  the  phenomena  of  Nature.  To  this  move¬ 
ment  was  added  the  tremendous  voices  of  J.-J. 
Rousseau  and  Goethe  (  Werther)  so  that  when 
the  century  closed,  European  literature  was 
ready  for  the  romantic  prose  of  Bernardin  de 
Saint  Pierre  and  Chateaubriand. 

The  author  has  treated  the  subject  in  all  its 
aspects:  the  seasons,  months,  and  days;  the 
night,  with  its  moon  and  stars;  the  country¬ 
side  with  its  fields  and  flowers;  the  forests,  the 
mountains,  and  the  sea.  He  has  described  the 
attempts  at  interpreting  the  moods  of  Nature: 
friendly  and  peaceful  or  terror-inspiring,  and 
finally  the  mystic  link  by  which  Nature  in¬ 
duces  in  the  mind  of  man  either  reverie  or  re¬ 
ligious  fervor. 

The  work  is  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  period  of  European  thought  when  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  head  was  beginning  to  be  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  language  of  the  heart. 

Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 
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^  Johannes  Urzidil.  Das  grosse  Halleluja. 
Zurich.  Fretz  &  VVasmuth.  1959.  483 
pages.  19.80  Sw.  fr. 

Urzidil’s  work  demonstrates  that  he  amply 
deserves  the  recognition  which  has  come  his 
w'ay  in  the  past  few  years.  (His  novel  Die  ver- 
lorene  Geliebte,  an  evocation  of  his  native 
Prague,  was  awarded  the  Charles  Veillon 
Prize  in  1957,  and  he  has  recently  published 
several  other  books  of  fiction  and  verse.)  Das 
grosse  Halleluja  is  set  in  the  author’s  adopted 
country,  in  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
York,  and  we  are  given  a  thoughtful  and  di¬ 
verting  picture  of  America  at  mid<cntury 
through  the  eyes  of  a  cultured  European. 
Warm,  witty,  wise,  tolerant,  lightly  satirical, 
stylistically  impressive,  this  book  is  essentially 
a  Disl^tissionsroman  with  touches  of  a  roman 
a  clef,  for  a  number  of  the  author’s  friends 
(I>)rothy  Thompson  [+]  and  her  late  artist- 
hushand  Maxim  Kopf,  Carl  Zuckmayer,  Vin¬ 
cent  Sheean)  appiear  in  it,  as  well  as  Urzidil 
and  his  wife  (as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josephus  We- 
seritz). 

So  many  human  lives  are  pxjrtrayed  so  sen¬ 
sitively  in  this  book  that  the  reader  is  hardly 
aware  of  the  novel’s  very  loose,  fugue-like 
structure  and  of  a  number  of  melodramatic 
touches.  Urzidil  indulges  in  a  number  of 
drolleries  (there  is  a  judge  named  Greyhound, 
a  postman  named  Succotash,  Cecily  Helphand 
the  nurse,  Cyrus  Bullfight  the  painter),  but  he 
occasionally  achieves  a  literary  tour  de  force 
like  the  conversation  among  birds  near  the 
end.  The  protagonist  of  The  Catcher  in  the 
Rye  once  says  that  whenever  he  likes  a  book 
very  much  he  feels  like  calling  its  author  on 
the  phone.  Das  grosse  Halleluja  is  likely  to 
affect  quite  a  few  readers  that  way. 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

**  Maurits  Uyldert.  Uit  het  leven  van  Albert 
Verwey.  I:  De  jeugd  van  een  dichter.  II: 
Dichterlijhje  strijdbaarhijd.  Ill:  Naar  de 
voltooiing.  Amsterdam.  Allert  de  Lange. 
1948, 1955, 1959.  333  pages  -}-  4  plates;  317 
pages  -|-  4  plates;  317  pages  -|-  3  plates. 
8.90,  12.50,  12.50  fl. 

Albert  Verwey  (1865-1937)  shares  the  fate  of 
practically  all  poets  who  write  in  minor  lan¬ 
guages  like  Dutch:  he  is  almost  totally  un¬ 
known  outside  the  boundaries  of  Holland. 
This  is  not  his  loss,  but  ours.  While  reading 
this  most  comprehensive  biography  of  Hol¬ 
land’s  finest  modern  poet,  one  is  struck  con¬ 
stantly  by  how  much  Verwey  has  to  say  to  the 
world  as  a  whole.  To  cite  only  two  examples: 


the  poems  and  letters  of  the  impressionable 
cighteen-year-old  v^ho  came  to  New  Mexico  on 
a  farcical  business  trip  offer  a  fresh  view  of 
the  American  Southwest  in  1883,  while  Ver¬ 
wey ’s  close  relationship  to  Stefan  George,  Karl 
Wolfskehl,  Rudolf  Pannwitz,  Friedrich  Gun- 
dolf  and  others,  throws  much  light  on  devel¬ 
opments  in  German  literature  from  1890  on. 
Despite  the  frequent  short  trips  that  Verwey 
made  during  his  lifetime,  his  entire  career  re¬ 
volves  essentially  around  the  house  Villa  Nova 
on  the  dunes  of  Noordwijk  outside  I^eiden. 
From  there  he  edited  four  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  literary  journals  of  modern  Holland, 
wrote  numerous  volumes  of  pcxrtry  and  prose, 
translated  Dante,  Milton,  Novalis,  Baudelaire, 
Shakespeare,  and  many  others,  stimulated 
Berlage’s  revival  of  Dutch  architecture,  wrote 
the  standard  biography  of  Potgieter  and  a 
book  about  Stefan  George,  furthered  the  cause 
of  South  African  and  Flemish  literature,  and 
— in  his  sixties — became  one  of  the  most  be¬ 
loved  and  highly  respected  professors  of  lit¬ 
erature  at  the  University  of  I^iden,  after  his 
apfX)intment  had  been  opfxjsed  by  no  less  a 
figure  than  Johan  Huizinga.  Despite  this  pro¬ 
digious  capacity  for  work,  Verwey  found  time 
to  be  a  solicitous  husband,  enthusiastic  father, 
generous  friend,  and  sympathetic  mentor  of 
younger  writers — a  mfxlest  and  self-exacting 
man. 

Uyldert ’s  work  is  not  free  of  faults,  but  he  is 
eminently  well  qualified  for  the  monumental 
job.  An  early  contributor  to  Verwey ’s  Twee- 
maandelijl(sch  Tijdschrift  and  a  close  personal 
friend  for  almost  forty  years,  he  had  access  to 
the  memories  of  Verwey ’s  widow  as  well  as  to 
the  manuscripts,  letters,  diaries,  and  vast  errata 
that  documented  the  [Xiet’s  rich  life.  TTie  book 
is  thus  far  more  than  a  biography:  it  is  at  the 
same  time  a  history  of  recent  Dutch  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  literature,  especially  of  the  literary 
journals,  the  “Tachtiger”  movement,  and  the 
George  circle;  it  provides  a  new  view  of  the 
literary  and  editorial  strife  between  Verwey 
and  Willem  Kloos  as  well  as  of  the  poet’s  prob¬ 
lematic  relationship  to  Stefan  George  (which, 
in  his  own  book  on  George,  he  played  down 
from  a  sense  of  modesty).  At  times  the  au¬ 
thor’s  reverence  for  Verwey  outweighs  his 
critical  judgment;  one  misses  also  careful  and 
consistent  documentation  of  the  sources;  and 
most  readers  would  probably  like  to  know 
more  about  Verwey’s  experiences  and  reac¬ 
tions  on  his  early  trips  to  Italy  and  Spain.  But 
these  minor  shortcomings  do  not  detract  from 
an  informative,  well  written,  even  inspiring 
work  that  is  so  obviously  a  labor  of  love — 
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quite  a  refreshing  change  among  some  of  the 
more  sterile  products  of  recent  critical  scholar¬ 
ship.  Uyldert  makes  no  pretensions  of  having 
written  the  definitive  interpretation  of  Ver- 
wey’s  works,  but  his  book  should  remain  the 
standard  biography  for  many  years. 

Theodore  Ziolhpwski 
Yale  University 

**  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle.  Historia  de  las 
ideas  content pordneas  en  Centro- America. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1960.  307  pages. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books — per¬ 
haps  even  the  most  valuable — ever  written  on 
Central  America.  Certainly  there  have  been 
few  books  more  packed  with  data  for  the  use 
of  those  who  wish  to  learn  who  have  been  and 
who  are  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  Central 
American  republics  and  precisely  what  they 
have  written  about  the  area’s  chief  |X)litical, 
social,  economic,  and  aesthetic  preoccupations. 
An  invaluable  biUiographical  tool,  the  book 
is  also  the  summation  of  its  author’s  lifetime 
of  devoted  labor  for  the  promotion  of  better 
international  understanding  and  appreciation. 
Yet  it  must  be  used  with  caution  for,  as  Ra¬ 
fael  Heliodoro  Valle  wrote,  his  intent  was  to 
“mostrar  lo  que  sea  digno  de  ser  mostrado  en 
Centro-Amdrica.”  The  ideas  represented  in 
his  book  are  those  of  the  elite;  they  are  by  no 
means  necessarily  those  of  the  majority  of  the 
Central  American  people  or  the  ideas  which 
may  determine  the  course  of  events  in  that 
area. 

Madaline  W,  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

**  Jo  Verbrugghen.  ben  Judas  Isl(driot. 

Brussel.  Manteau.  1960.  119  pages.  75  fl. 
7/^  ben  Judas  Is\driot  is  the  thirteenth  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  Ad  Multos  series.  The  book  is  a 
psychological  study  of  the  life  of  the  Biblical 
character,  Judas  Iscariot,  an  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  conundrum  of  the  traitor  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  expose  him  as  a  human  being — 
one  of  us. 

Verbrugghen ’s  field  of  specialization  is  the 
history  of  Jewry  and  the  Zionist  movement. 
Many  weighted  insights  from  that  interest  are 
evident  in  this  book. 

M  U 


Verbrugghen  has  done  something  which  is 
not  easily  done:  he  has  portrayed  convincingly, 
in  the  first  person,  the  life  and  motives  of  a 
criminal  and  the  background  in  his  heredity 
and  environment  which  prompted  him  to  end 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  own. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

**  Agustin  Yifitz.  La  creacton.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica.  1959,  311 
pages. 

Agustin  Yanez,  one  of  Mexico’s  most  versatile 
writers,  now  presents  his  growing  circle  of 
readers  with  his  latest  novel,  La  creacion.  In 
this  novel  he  develops  some  of  the  characters 
of  one  of  the  episodes  in  Al  filo  del  agua  ( 1947. 
See  B.A.  22:2,  p.  160),  the  vigorous  fresco 
which  deals  with  life  in  a  small  village  in  Ja¬ 
lisco.  It  is  to  this  novel  that  he  owes  his  pres¬ 
tige  as  a  writer. 

La  creacion  describes  the  life  of  Gabriel 
Martinez,  a  young  composer  who  after  spend¬ 
ing  many  years  studying  in  Europe  returns  to 
Mexico.  Instead  of  the  immediate  success  he 
had  hoped  for,  closed  doors  and  ridicule  await 
him.  When  he  is  about  to  despair,  events  mi¬ 
raculously  shape  his  destiny  and  he  finally 
achieves  the  fame  so  long  denied  him.  This 
ultimate  success  he  primarily  owes  to  two 
women,  two  loves  of  his  adolescence  who  for 
the  most  part  remain  in  the  background  of  the 
plot,  yet  the  action  is  cleverly  woven  around 
their  scheming  to  achieve  his  final  success.  But, 
the  hero  finally  realizes  that  only  by  freeing 
himself  from  their  hold  can  he  find  his  creative 
genius  which  propels  him  forward  on  his  ar¬ 
duous  road  to  fame. 

Yanez ’s  description  of  Mexico’s  artistic  life 
in  the  post-revolutionary  period  of  the  Twen¬ 
ties,  and  his  portrayal  of  figures  such  as  Oroz¬ 
co,  Dr.  Atl,  Rivera,  and  Revueltas  stress  the 
importance  of  freedom  in  artistic  creation,  ir¬ 
respective  of  prevailing  aesthetic  tendencies  or 
political  pressures.  Since  the  main  character  is 
a  weak  and  inactive  spectator  whenever  aes¬ 
thetic  ideas  are  discussed  by  the  great  artists 
of  the  period,  the  chief  value  of  the  novel  re¬ 
sides  in  the  painstaking  recreation  of  this  tur¬ 
bulent  period  in  Mexico’s  history. 

Sonja  P.  Karsen 
SI{idmore  College 

M  If 


Books  in  French 

**  Charles  Chadwick.  Etudes  sur  Rimbaud. 

Paris.  Nizct.  1959.  155  pages. 

These  Etudes  concern  various  aspects  of  Rim¬ 
baud:  his  poetic  formation;  his  relationship 
with  Verlaine;  the  meaning  of  Le  bateau  ivre 
and  IJne  saison  en  enfer;  his  last  poems;  and 
the  dating  of  Illuminations. 

Largely  concerned  with  factual  matters, 
Chadwick  rightly  decries  the  fantastic  exege¬ 
ses  that  characterize  much  Rimbaud  scholar¬ 
ship.  Sometimes,  however,  he  strains  an  in¬ 
terpretation.  In  “L’interlude  des  voyelles”  he 
maintains,  with  no  evidence,  that  the  colors 
associated  with  the  vowels  were  determined 
solely  on  poetic  grounds. 

The  essays  are  of  unequal  merit.  “Rimbaud 
le  voyant”  offers  nothing  new  and  does  not 
even  take  into  account  much  previous  work  in 
the  area.  On  the  other  hand,  Chadwick’s  dat¬ 
ing  of  Illuminations  is  definitive. 

George  Ross  Ridge 
Georgia  State  College 

**  Robert  Champigny.  Sur  un  hiros  paten. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1959.  211  pages.  7  nf. 
Where  Camus’s  Meursault  is  concerned,  one 
fundamental  question  must  be  answered:  Is  he 
a  more  or  less  interesting  Monster  or  is  he  in¬ 
deed  just  Everyman?  If  he  is  the  former  then 
his  story  becomes  another  case  history,  by 
turns  revealing  and  revolting.  If  he  is  the  latter 
then  the  critic  must  show  what  this  unique 
and  unusual  stranger  who  is  Everyman  shares 
with  every  other  man.  Professor  Champigny 
happily  has  chosen  the  second  point  of  view. 
Unhappily,  in  spite  of  having  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  place  himself  “a  I’int^rieur  de  la 
fiction’’  and  having  applied  a  large,  almost  le¬ 
thal  dose  of  physis  and  antiphysis,  theology, 
philosophy,  paganism.  Epicurism,  mythos  and 
logos  not  to  mention  mythology.  Professor 
Champigny  remains  disappointingly  outside 
the  character  of  Meursault.  Perhaps  it  is  be¬ 
cause  L’itranger,  while  a  profound  tour  de 
force,  if  the  terms  are  not  mutually  exclusive, 
is  nevertheless  a  thin  one  and  cannot  bear  the 
weight  of  such  a  superstructure. 

In  another  direction,  however,  Champigny’s 
essay  makes  important  contributions  to  the 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  this  diffi¬ 
cult  novel.  When  he  reveals  the  phenomenal- 
ist  or  phenomenological  aspects  of  the  style, 
when  he  underscores  the  significance  of  sleep 


in  Meursault’s  life,  when  he  investigates  the 
dual  and  ambiguous  time  perspective,  when  he 
sjMraks  of  Meursault’s  philosophy  as  one  of  hav¬ 
ing  rather  than  of  making  or  doing,  when  he 
illuminates  the  role  of  the  “other”  in  Meur¬ 
sault’s  life,  then  Champigny  has  a  great  deal 
to  say  which  ail  those  who  are  interested  in 
L'etranger  will  not  want  to  miss. 

F.  C.  St.  Aubyn 
University  of  Delaware 

^  R.  Dragonetti,  G.  de  Poerck,  L.  Mourin. 
Romanica  Gandensia.  VII:  Etudes  de  phi- 
lologie  romane.  Gand.  “Romanica  Gan¬ 
densia.”  1959.  203  pages. 

This  series  which  began  to  appear  in  1953  is 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  Romance  studies  at 
the  University  of  Ghent.  In  this  issue  Roger 
Dragonetti  asserts  that  the  French  poets  of 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  developed  only 
three  love  themes:  the  madness  of  love  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  cowardice  of  the  worthy  lover,  and 
the  folly  of  the  bold  amant,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  “arts  of  love”  give  more  elaborate  mo¬ 
tifs.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  bold  lover  was  more  in  favor.  Guy 
de  Poerck  has  edited  with  extreme  care  the 
Non  ptiosc  mudar  p)oem  of  Bertram  de  Born. 
Does  not  barga  in  line  33  mean  yard-arm,  as 
does  French  verge?  The  capel  of  line  16  is  cer¬ 
tainly  “steel  cap”  as  hinted  in  a  note.  De 
Poerck  has  another  article,  on  the  derivatives 
of  muttus,  muttius,  and  mutticus  in  all  Ro¬ 
mance,  which  is  most  comprehensive.  Louis 
Mourin  closes  with  a  long  evaluation  of  the 
use  of  the  seven  conditional  forms  in  Portu¬ 
guese:  the  imperfect  indicative,  and  the  -se 
and  -ra  forms,  simple  and  compound,  con¬ 
trasting  these  with  the  four  conditionals  that 
are  possible  in  modern  French.  This  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  previous  investigation  (pub¬ 
lished  in  1956)  of  similar  usage  in  Spanish.  A 
structuralist  study  must  necessarily  lead  to 
general  conclusions.  Mourin  decides  that  the 
Portuguese  language  is  concerned  more  with 
subjective  activity:  apprehension,  appercep¬ 
tion,  realization  of  judgment,  intuition.  To 
the  reviewer  it  seems  that  modern  French  is 
more  the  innovator,  having  restricted  the  rich¬ 
er  usage  of  Old  French  to  more  realistic  ex¬ 
pression. 

Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 
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*  Guy  dc  Maupassant.  Pierre  et  Jean.  Pierre 
Cogny,  cd.  Paris.  Gamier.  1959.  Ixxxi  -|- 
252  pages  7  plates. 

Pierre  Cogny ’s  critical  edition  is  established 
after  the  Paul  Ollendorfs  original  edition  of 
1888,  with  variants  from  both  the  Ms.  B.N. 
23,282,  nouvelles  acquisitions  fran^aises,  and 
the  text  published  by  the  Nouvelle  Revue.  Con¬ 
forming  with  the  original  edition,  Pierre 
Cogny  includes  Maupassant’s  Etude  sur  le  ro¬ 
man.  A  critical  introduction  (the  first  eighty 
pages)  and  seven  illustrations  in  contrasting 
blue  paper  precede  the  text  itself.  Following 
the  latter  arc  the  variants  and  some  critical 
judgments  by  Maupassant’s  contemporaries. 
.An  excellent  and  up  to  date  selective  bibliog¬ 
raphy  ends  the  volume. 

In  his  introduction,  Pierre  Cogny  reopens  an 
old  debate:  whether  or  not  there  were  blood 
relations  between  Flaubert  and  Maupassant. 
Not  intending  to  bring  any  new  light  upon 
this  still  controversial  matter,  he  simply  re¬ 
examines  the  facts  and  concludes  that,  no  mat¬ 
ter  which  side  we  take,  what  is  really  import¬ 
ant  is  that  the  problem  of  the  natural  son  has 
played  a  definite  part  in  the  genesis  of  Pierre 
et  Jean.  Cogny  further  substantiates  this  as¬ 
sertion  by  pointing  out  that  the  theme  of  this 
novel  was  but  one  manifestation  of  a  latent 
obsession  in  Maupassant’s  mind. 

Reinterpreting  the  author’s  quarrel  with  Le 
Figaro  about  his  Etude  sur  le  roman,  Cogny 
finds  in  the  latter  Maupassant’s  true  “art  po^- 
tique.”  Thus,  for  Cogny,  the  Etude  sur  le  ro¬ 
man  might  not  have  been  placed  as  arbitrarily 
as  one  might  think  at  first.  Its  place  in  front  of 
the  novel  is  justified  because,  in  spite  of  its 
theme,  Pierre  et  Jean  by  its  structure  and  com¬ 
position  is  a  classical  work  following  closely 
the  theory  exposed  in  the  Etude  sur  le  roman. 
Pierre  Cogny ’s  analysis  and  demonstration  arc 
both  methodical  and  convincing.  Truly,  far 
beyond  Pierre  et  Jean,  it  is  all  of  Maupassant’s 
art  in  respect  to  the  novel  which  is  reappraised. 

This  addition  to  the  Classiques  Gamier 
brings  us  a  much  needed  and  convenient  criti¬ 
cal  edition,  and  Cogny’s  sound  and  original 
study  is  an  invitation  to  students  and  scholars 
to  reconsider  Maupassant’s  technique  and  mo¬ 
tives  as  a  novelist. 

Guy  R.  Mermier 
Temple  University 

*  Rene  Menard.  La  condition  poetique. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1959.  165  pages.  6.50  nf. 

Nine  short  essays  discuss  the  poet’s  task  and 
his  medium.  The  modern  poet  must  create, 
within  a  spiritual  framework,  a  universe  of 


integral  relationships;  he  alone  is  responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  their  integrity.  That 
which  in  the  world  is  objective  may  become 
within  this  framework  subjective;  anything 
material,  all  things  technological,  may  serve  as 
source  and  object  of  poetic  inspiration  fully  as 
well  as  traditional  subjects. 

Five  articles  analyze  Rene  Char’s  “A  une 
serenite  crispee,”  his  “Lettera  amorosa,’’  and 
the  responsibility  to  veracity  he  considered  es¬ 
sential  to  the  poet. 

Dwight  O.  Chambers 
Fresno  State  College 

**  Cicrard  de  Nerval.  Oeuvres  complemen- 
taires  de  Gerard  de  Nerval.  I:  La  vie  des 
lettres.  Jean  Richer,  ed.  6c  comp.  Paris.  Let- 
tres  Modernes.  1959.  xviii  -f-  336  pages, 
ill.  8  plates. 

Nervaliens  and  Nerval  scholars  alike  have 
been  intent  on  seeking  out  those  writings  of 
the  poet  that  have  remained  unsigned,  uniden¬ 
tified  or  unknown.  In  this  tasteful  little  vol¬ 
ume  illustrated  with  vignettes  from  Le  Monde 
Dramatique  and  Nerval  mss.,  Jean  Richer  has 
collected  a  small  treasure  of  Nerval’s  journal¬ 
istic  writings.  Nerval’s  critical  essays  are  at 
last  offered  in  one  volume  with  their  variants 
and  valuable  notes.  These  include  the  1852 
text  on  the  Renaissance  poets  with  the  1830 
variants  and  excerpts  from  Ronsard,  among 
these  the  abridged  elegy  “A  Marie,”  a  key 
source  for  the  understanding  of  Nerv’al’s  aes¬ 
thetics  in  the  Odelettes  and  later  poems  (cf. 
“Les  papillons,”  “Reverie  de  Charles  VI,” 
etc.).  The  rest  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  the¬ 
atrical  and  literary  chronicles,  many  identified 
for  the  first  time,  all  exciting  examples  of  Ner¬ 
val’s  humor  and  sensibility.  The  poet’s  fas¬ 
cination  for  the  theater  is  clearly  brought  out 
in  terms  of  its  irreality  and  his  struggle  with 
his  own  identity.  Nerval’s  interest  in  Le  roman 
comique,  Wilhelm  Meister  and  Faust  traces 
the  development  of  his  view  of  the  soul’s  wan¬ 
derings,  and  the  stage  is  the  actualization  of 
the  world  of  dream  and  memory.  These  writ¬ 
ings  point  to  the  indisputable  fact  that  Nerval 
was  an  authentic  »Vrrr«f. 

George  Humphrey 
University  oj  Connecticut 

Elie  Poulcnard.  Strindberg  et  Rousseau. 
Paris.  Presses  Uni  .ersitaires  de  France. 
1959.  188  pages.  8  nf. 

Here,  a  member  of  the  Strasbourg  faculty  pur¬ 
sues  chronologically  the  image  of  Rc  usseau  in 
the  thought  of  Strindberg.  There  is,  happily, 
no  talk  of  influence.  Rousseau  reinforced 
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Strindberg’s  early  anarchistic  tendencies  and 
his  preoccupation  with  le  mensonge  social, 
culminating  in  the  utopian  works  and  the  lyri¬ 
cal  espx)usal  of  rural  nature  in  the  early  1880’s. 
Displaced  by  Nietzsche  for  a  time,  Rousseau 
was  rehabilitated  by  Strindberg’s  Inferno  ex¬ 
perience,  to  find  place  in  a  syncretic  merger 
with  Swedenborg,  Plato,  and  Tolstoy.  Surely 
Kierkegaard  should  be  added  (“My  John  the 
Baptist,”  Strindberg  called  him).  No  light  is 
shed  on  the  plays  and  little  is  added  to  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  Lamm,  Eklund,  Hagsten,  and 
Ollcn,  but  it  is  good  to  have  the  relationship 
brought  into  focus  by  a  compact  collection  of 
material. 

Richard  B.  Votvles 
University  of  Florida 

*  Maurice  Saillet.  Sur  la  route  de  Narcisse. 

Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1958.  255  pages. 
Eight  studies  and  seven  chronicles  written 
between  1946  and  1956  have  been  collected  to 
make  up  a  book.  TTiey  include  pieces  on  Jarry, 
Artaud,  Reverdy.  Baudelaire,  Rimbaud,  Rcmy 
de  Gourmont,  Michaux  and  Germain  Nou¬ 
veau.  The  evaluation  of  the  part  played  by 
drugs  in  Baudelaire’s  painful  attempt  to  main¬ 
tain  himself  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  is  pivotal  to 
the  work.  Saillet  probes  successfully  Baude¬ 
laire’s  conflict  with  respect  to  the  use  or  giving 
up  of  drugs  and  shows  that  the  poet  had 
recourse  to  them  until  the  end,  except  for  a 
few  brief  periods  of  abstinence.  Baudelaire’s 
admiration  for  Balzac  is  explained  in  terms  of 
the  novelist’s  financial  success  and  his  power 
to  refuse  drugs.  Saillet  ignores,  however,  Bal¬ 
zac’s  failure  to  write  knowingly  of  the  effects 
of  hashish  or  opium.  Balzac  praising  wine  as 
a  tonic,  Baudelaire  for  a  time  followed  suit, 
arguing  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  successful 
writer  that  he  lead  an  ascetic  life.  Still,  Baude¬ 
laire  returned  to  drugs,  ostensibly  to  escape 
the  tyranny  of  time,  whereas,  as  De  Quincey 
explained,  they  only  make  one  more  conscious 
of  it.  In  another  study,  Saillet,  commenting 
on  Randolph  Hughes’s  work,  indicates  the 
formidable  influence  of  De  Quincey  in  France 
from  Nerval  to  Huysmans  and  the  subsequent 
genus  of  literature  which,  perhaps,  owes  its 
morbid  orientation  toward  the  self  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  drugs.  As  Armand  Hoog  once 
stated  to  the  reviewer,  modern  stKieties  may 
be  altered  by  drugs.  Several  of  these  essays 
cast  a  disturbing  light  on  the  descendants  of 
Baudelaire,  unfortunately  without  evaluating 
the  aesthetic  and  metaphysical  justification  of 
stimulants.  George  Humphrey 

University  of  Connecticut 


**  Edouard  Axelrad.  L’arche  ensevelie.  Paris. 

Julliard.  1959.  353  pages.  12.90  nf. 
Axelrad  tells  the  inside  story  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  East  European  ghetto  during  the 
German  occupation.  He  describes  its  trans¬ 
formation  into  a  work  camp,  replete  with  gory 
details  of  persecution,  pestilence,  torture,  and 
the  eventual  extermination  of  the  two  hundred 
thousand  prisoners.  Incidents  of  despair,  fam¬ 
ine,  terror,  and  treason  follow  in  endless  array. 

The  book  is  marred  by  neologisms,  inconsis¬ 
tent  orthography,  a  plethora  of  titles  and  ex¬ 
pressions  in  German  and  Yiddish,  and,  para¬ 
doxically,  an  apparent  paucity  of  vocabulary. 
The  heroes,  if  such  there  be,  are  the  young 
Zionists  of  the  underground,  but  the  charac¬ 
ter  around  whom  the  plot  revolves  is  Bialick, 
renegade  president  of  the  fudenrat,  a  Machia¬ 
vellian  megalomaniac  who  compromises  with 
the  Nazis  and  becomes  their  willing  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  extermination  of  his  coreligion¬ 
ists. 

A  depressing  and  labored  theme,  painful  for 
Jewish  readers  and  monotonous  for  others, 
which  has  already  been  treated  a  dozen  times 
— and  better!  Theodore  Toulon  Becl( 

Georgia  State  College 

**  Pierre  Benoit.  Flamarens.  Paris.  Albin  Mi¬ 
chel.  1959.  316  pages. 

Reflections  on  his  diminishing  capital,  and 
rumors  of  a  Japanese  princess  doomed  to  per¬ 
petual  seclusion  after  an  adulterous  liaison 
with  his  nephew-,  lead  the  elderly,  gallant 
Marquis  de  Flamarens  to  undertake  a  long 
journey  to  rescue  the  lady.  But  little  of  this 
adventure  tale  involves  adventure,  perhaps 
because  of  the  author’s  deference  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  years  of  his  hero.  The  result  instead 
is  a  leisurely  inquiry  into  the  manners  of  an 
impoverished  French  aristocrat  under  the 
Third  Republic.  The  faint  charm  of  the  book 
is  undispelled  by  the  violence  of  its  ending. 
\  strangely  old-fashioned  novel,  in  which  the 
exotic  border  s  on  the  oppressive. 

Lawrence  Poston,  III 
Princeton,  N.  f. 

**  Georges  Conchon.  La  corrida  de  la  vie- 
toire.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1959.  253 
pages.  7.50  nf. 

June  1939.  Juan  de  Santisteban,  a  “red”  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  arrives  in  Ma¬ 
drid.  Wounded  in  the  leg,  he  has  not  been 
able  to  follow  his  companions  beyond  the  bor¬ 
der.  As  he  enters  the  city  he  has  no  other  feel¬ 
ing  but  a  profound  despair.  He  stands  alone 
contemplating  the  hostile  trap  he  has  chosen  to 
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tempt,  and  at  each  step  expecting  it  to  snap 
upon  him.  Between  Nothingness  and  Death, 
Juan  has  chosen  to  go  back  home:  Calle  de  la 
Montera.  If  he  must  die  now,  that  is  where 
he  will  die.  He  finds  his  house  CKCupied  by 
his  brother,  the  pro-Franco  colonel  Luis  de 
Santisteban.  Will  fear  and  cowardice  added 
to  the  conflict  of  two  opposite  ideologies  bring 
Luis  to  betray  him,  or  will  a  gang  of  profes¬ 
sional  killers  erase  forever  the  trace  of  the  em¬ 
barrassing  and  most  compromising  intruder.^ 
Two  months  ago  the  war  ended  in  Madrid, 
but  its  echoes  and  phantoms  still  haunt  the 
city:  executions  at  dawn,  police  and  army  pa¬ 
trols,  intrigues  among  the  officers.  .\nd  while 
the  spider  of  the  new  regime  is  still  weaving 
its  web,  some,  like  Juan,  are  still  hiding.  On 
the  walls  big  posters  announce  the  corrida  of 
Victory  and  the  Caudillo  promises  amnesty 
to  all  the  “little  reds”  who  did  not  stain  their 
hands  with  blood!  Meanwhile  in  Calle  de  la 
Montera  tension  mounts.  Luis  is  determined 
to  get  rid  of  Juan  and  Juan  is  determined  to 
stay.  It  is  now  Luis’s  turn  to  be  alone  before 
the  agonizing  choice  he  has  to  make,  not  only 
for  Juan  but  for  himself,  too.  Suddenly  every¬ 
thing  appears  simple,  and  Luis  is  at  the  wheel 
of  a  government  car  driving  Juan  to  safety. 

La  corrida  de  la  victoire  is  not  a  war  novel 
in  the  same  sense  as  Hemingway’s  For  Whom 
the  Bell  Tolls  or  Malraux’s  L’espoir.  La  cor¬ 
rida  is  only  born  out  of  the  war.  Its  dense  and 
often  difficult  pages  transcend  both  war  and 
men.  In  fact,  when  we  close  the  book  we  sud¬ 
denly  realize  that  we  have  been  the  spectators 
at  a  corrida — fantastic  and  so  real,  the  corrida 
of  Victory — not  between  Juan  and  Luis  but 
between  “Victor”  and  “Vanquished.” 

Surely  those  of  us  who  still  consider  Lib¬ 
erty  and  Dignity  the  most  sacred  attributes 
of  Man  will  find  in  this  novel  a  sign  of  hope 
and  perhaps  a  message.  Indeed  La  corrida 
appears  to  us  a  perfect  illustration  of  Francis 
Ponge’s  saying:  “Man  is  the  future  of  man.” 
In  this  sense  Georges  Conchon’s  work  finds 
its  place  among  the  pure  existentialist  novels, 
in  the  great  tradition  of  the  existentialist  hu¬ 
manism  Sartre  defines  in  his  pamphlet  L’exis- 
tentialisme  est  un  humanisme: 

Humanisme,  parce  que  nous  rappxlons  a  I'humme 
qu’il  n’y  a  d’autre  legislateur  que  lui-mcme,  et 
que  e’est  dans  le  d^laisscment  qu'il  dradera  de 
lui-mcme;  ct  parce  que  nous  montrons  que  (a 
n’est  pas  en  se  retournant  vers  lui,  mais  toujours 
en  cherchant  hors  de  lui  un  but  qui  est  telle  libe¬ 
ration,  telle  rulisation  particulim,  que  I'homme 
se  ruliscra  prcciscment  comme  humain. 

Guy  R.  Mermier 
Temple  University 


Henny  Dory.  La  poudre  d’escampette.  Pi- 

ris.  Julliard.  1959.  245  pages.  8.70  nf. 

A  Serbian  student.  Serge  Griegorivitch,  meets 
a  young  French  girl  in  the  botanical  gardens 
at  Montpellier.  After  seven  years  of  courting, 
interrupted  by  the  last  war,  the  girl  travels 
to  Belgrade,  marries  Serge  and  settles  down 
reluctantly  in  a  wretched  apartment  with  all 
facilities  shared,  including  privacy.  Working 
for  the  government,  Serge  loses  a  brief  case 
and  flees  to  Paris  to  escape  Tito’s  wrath.  With 
no  qualms,  he  secures  a  list  of  Serbian  spies  in 
France  and  turns  it  over  to  the  French  espi¬ 
onage  system.  They  flit  from  hotel  to  hotel 
to  avoid  paying  bills.  Serge  becomes  delivery 
boy  for  a  yogurt  processer,  then  sews  ears  on 
teddy  bears  for  a  bedroom  entrepreneur.  The 
irony  of  the  situation  is  lost,  however,  in  the 
insipid  presentation.  At  last  Serge  leaves  to 
find  an  uncle  in  America,  promising  to  send 
money  for  his  wife  later  on.  This  book,  aside 
from  preaching  amoral  nonsense  drenched  in 
a  strained  humor,  becomes  very  unfunny  and 
has  little  to  recommend  it. 

Stanford  Luce 
Miami  University 

Clarisse  Francillon.  Les  gens  du  passage. 

Paris.  Horay.  1959.  249  pages.  8.70  nf. 
“Slices  of  Parisian  life”  in  a  sleezy  old  apart¬ 
ment  house  in  the  populous  Place  d’ltalie  dis¬ 
trict  are  the  subject  of  this  amusing,  unpreten¬ 
tious  novel.  The  all-important  character  is 
of  course  the  concierge,  Mme  Delczenne,  who 
reigns  despotically  over  her  tenants,  mothers 
some,  and  pokes  her  nose  into  everybody’s 
business.  She  resents  from  the  start  the  arrival 
into  her  realm  of  pretty  Mabelle  Bizieu, 
who  attracts  too  much  attention  from  all  the 
male  tenants  in  the  building,  old  and  young, 
and  consequently  is  looked  upon  by  most  of 
the  women  with  great  distrust  and  jealousy. 
She  unwittingly  disrupts  the  life  of  the  whole 
immeuble  and  finds  herself  the  object  of  much 
speculation  and  gossiping. 

Around  Madame  Delczenne  and  Mabelle 
swarm  assorted  types  of  Parisian  workmen, 
shopkeepers,  employees,  and  pensioners, 
sketched  with  sympathy  and  humor,  in  a 
light-hearted  mood,  colorfully  and  realistical¬ 
ly,  yet  without  vulgarity.  The  Paris  shown 
here  is  not  the  Paris  of  postcards  and  tourists, 
but  the  Paris  of  the  backstreets,  whose  men 
and  women  are  portrayed  with  all  their  petty 
precKcupations  with  food,  rent,  jobs,  their 
arguments  over  politics  and  current  affairs, 
their  fads  and  idiosyncrasies,  their  narrow- 
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mindedness,  and  also  their  warm  human  feel¬ 
ings.  A  truly  enjoyable  book! 

Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 
Immaculate  Heart  College  (lx)s  Angeles) 

**  Robert  Gaillard.  Les  maries  de  I’exil.  Paris. 

Editions  “Fleuve  Noir.”  1959.  447  pages. 
The  barbaric  penal  code  of  early  nineteenth 
century  England  provides  the  theme  for  this 
distinguished  novel.  At  a  time  when  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  thievery  was  hanging,  Sheba  was 
blackmailed  into  marrying  an  odious  indus¬ 
trialist  who  was  threatening  to  accuse  her 
brother  falsely  of  theft.  Later,  through  a  se¬ 
ries  of  bizarre  circumstances,  she  was  convict¬ 
ed  of  bigamy — a  crime  punishable  by  banish¬ 
ment  to  a  down-under  penal  colony  for  seven 
years.  The  romance  that  threads  through  her 
adventures  is  instrumental  in  introducing  fur¬ 
ther  nineteenth  century  social  background, 
such  as  the  activities  of  the  Chartists,  accounts 
of  political  maneuvers  in  Tasmania  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  horrors  of  the  penal  colony 
there.  Many  allusions  to  events  of  the  times 
are  documented. 

Les  maries  de  I’exil  has  two  equally  brilliant 
facets.  One  is  evocative  of  Dickens’s  works  in 
its  powerful  and  stark  portrayal  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  nineteenth  century  English  society 
and  justice.  The  other  is  that  of  an  exciting, 
fast-moving  tale  of  adventure. 

Virginia  McKenzie 
River  Forest,  III. 

**  Rene  Hardy.  Sentinelle  prrdue.  Paris.  Laf- 
font.  1959.  285  pages.  8.,  t  nf. 

Sabotaged  by  a  member  of  its  crew  on  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  1943,  the  Moro,  an  Italian  subma¬ 
rine  carrying  a  demolition  expert  to  Gibraltar 
on  an  important  mission,  puts  up  for  repairs 
at  the  international  port  of  Tangier.  Realiz¬ 
ing  that  sailing  off  again  under  the  vigilant 
gaze  of  enemy  spies  cannot  but  spell  certain 
destruction,  and  rebelling  at  the  thought  of 
sacrificing  crew  and  craft  at  a  time  when  the 
air  is  thick  with  rumors  of  an  Allied-Italian 
armistice,  the  sub’s  captain  compromises  his 
honor  by  committing  suicide.  Gantrary  to  his 
belief,  however,  his  death  does  not  assure  the 
Moro’s  internment.  It  sails  again  under  the 
captaincy  of  an  able,  if  command-thirsty, 
young  officer  and  is  sunk.  Alas,  the  Allies  and 
Italians  had  come  to  terms  five  days  earlier. 

Unfortunately,  Hardy  completely  fails  to 
take  advantage  of  the  dramatic  possibilities  of 
his  theme.  No  real  measure  of  suspense  is 
maintained,  the  characters  are  of  the  card¬ 
board  variety,  the  writing  amateurish.  One 


would  have  expiected  better  of  the  author  of 
Amire  victoire  and  Le  fer  de  Dieu  (see  B.A. 
28:1,  p.  42).  Chester  W.  Obuchowsf^i 

University  of  Connecticut 

Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Thedtre  inedit.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Mondiales.  1959.  343  pages. 

This  volume,  apparently  the  first  of  a  prom¬ 
ised  series,  includes  three  plays,  all  of  which 
have  some  of  the  unworldliness  we  tend  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  the  author.  Each  also  contains 
satire  against  human  justice  and  the  law.  They 
are  surprisingly  contemporary  in  tone,  in  spite 
of  the  frequent  use  of  the  supernatural. 

In  the  two-act  first  play,  L’abbe  Situbal,  we 
are  shown  the  trial  of  a  priest  who  confesses  to 
murder  in  order  to  free  a  defendant  he  knows 
is  innocent.  To  protect  the  Church  and  the  in¬ 
violability  of  the  confessional,  the  priest  hero¬ 
ically  persists  in  maintaining  his  guilt  until 
he  is  finally  rather  miraculously  cleared.  The 
second  play,  Les  trois  justiciers,  is  in  three  acts. 
It  deals  in  a  fanciful  way  with  the  efforts  of  a 
personified  Conscience  and  Shadow  to  reform 
a  Minister  of  Justice  whose  character  and  hon¬ 
or  leave  much  to  be  desired.  There  is  consid¬ 
erable  bitter  criticism  of  the  lack  of  justice  to 
be  found  in  the  courts  and  in  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion;  there  is  also  considerable  horseplay  by 
the  supernatural  characters  who  arc  the  “justi¬ 
ciers.”  Le  jugement  dernier,  also  in  three  acts, 
presents  the  situation  in  a  large  cemetery  just 
after  Gabriel  has  blown  his  horn.  The  play 
starts  with  touches  of  satire  and  humor  against 
the  legal  profession  during  the  bewildered 
conversations  taking  place  among  the  newly 
resurrected.  The  second  and  third  acts  be¬ 
come  very  serious  in  tone,  with  the  app)earancc 
of  the  archangels  to  inform  the  multitude  that 
Hell  and  Purgatory  do  not  exist,  and  that  all 
those  resurrected  will  proceed  to  Heaven,  led 
by  the  children. 

The  well-printed  volume  merely  represents 
the  texts,  without  comment,  without  indica¬ 
tion  of  who  is  responsible  for  the  editing,  even 
without  page  numbers. 

C.  Beaumont  Wic\s 
University  of  Alabama 

**  Loys  Masson.  Les  mutins.  Paris.  Laffont. 

New  ed.,  1959.  234  pages.  7.80  nf. 
Combining  allegory  and  Defoe’s  trick  of  lying 
like  the  truth — even  introducing  the  author 
into  the  narrative  as  George  Moore  did  in  a 
spate  of  semi-autobiographical  novels — Mas¬ 
son  revives  a  theme  that  must  have  engaged 
storytellers  in  the  pre-dawn  of  primitive  man. 
It  is  the  theme  of  the  Quest. 
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A  crew  almost  as  various  in  color  and  char¬ 
acter  as  the  seamen  who  pursued  Moby  Dick 
sails  in  a  hshing  smack,  the  Marie-Longue, 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  join  forces  with 
rebels  trying  to  overthrow  dictator  Magog  and 
his  evil  legions.  The  quest  is  thwarted  by 
storm,  by  chock-a-block  seaborne  corpses  that 
hem  in  the  Marie-ljongue,  and  ultimately  by 
a  British  man  o’  war.  The  author’s  attempts 
to  fuse  farce  and  tragedy,  satire  and  religious 
symbolism,  make  his  work  (a  first  novel  re¬ 
vised  and  reprinted)  more  of  a  curiosity  than 
a  shapely  piece  of  art.  Neserthcless,  an  engag¬ 
ing  trinity  presides  over  the  story;  style, 
warmth,  and  exuberance.  James  Walt 

University  of  Maryland 

*  Henry  de  Montherlant.  Le  Cardinal  d’Es- 
pagne.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1960.  265  pages, 
pages.  9  nf. 

Inspired  by  the  little  known  cardinal  Ximenez 
de  Cisneros,  who  ruled  Castile  up  to  the  time 
that  Charles  the  Fifth  ascended  the  throne, 
Montherlant  has  fashioned  one  of  his  best 
plays,  perhaps  his  cleanest  structurally.  As  a 
foil  to  this  regent  the  author  sets  Queen  Io¬ 
anna  the  Mad,  with  striking  effect  in  staging 
and  emotional  impact.  What  ingenious  use 
this  courageous  and  profound  Catholic  makes 
of  the  historically  insane  character  to  voice 
opinions  which  otherwise  would  not  survive 
the  veto  of  blasphemy! 

In  the  notes,  which  generally  add  a  delight¬ 
ful  bonus  to  his  plays  in  book  form,  Monther¬ 
lant  says  he  selected  the  conflict  between  Cis¬ 
neros’s  taste  for  political  power  and  his  taste 
for  religious  contemplation.  But  this  drama  of 
the  last  days  of  the  eighty-two  year  old  monk 
is  also  a  tragedy  of  ingratitude  and  of  uncer¬ 
tainty.  The  writer’s  flowing,  ever-lucid  style 
aids  him  in  a  characterization  of  rare  depth. 

With  admirable  honesty  Montherlant  ac¬ 
knowledges,  in  the  notes,  his  debt  to  historical 
records.  Yet  he  has  made  the  Cardinal  of 
Spain  his  very  own  with  his  peerless  talent  for 
expressing  noble  sentiments  in  neoclassic  man¬ 
ner,  topped  by  his  brutally  personal  sense  for 
cruelty. 

The  cardinal  declares:  “To  be  insulted 
amuses  me.’’  It  brings  to  mind  the  author’s 
reaction  to  the  abuse  French  critics  often 
heaped  upon  him.  But  when  the  cardinal  ex¬ 
claims,  “I  have  other  things  to  do  than  to  die,” 
many  of  the  admirers  of  the  aging  master  will 
hope  that  this  defiant  phrase  echoes  Monther¬ 
lant’s  determination  to  live  on  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  such  work.  Henri  Kops 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


**  Genevieve  Serreau.  Le  fondateur.  Paris. 

Julliard.  1959.  214  pages.  8  nf. 

The  sense  of  not  Ivelonging  had  its  beginnings 
in  Hdcne  Caruel’s  childhood.  Violence  and 
cruelty  she  had  witnessed  then  turned  her 
away  from  the  smug  ones — that  is  to  say,  99.9 
percent — of  her  native  French  provincial 
town.  Beside  her  neighbors  she  seemed  a 
queer,  exotic  growth.  Married  to  the  owner 
of  an  antique  shop,  she  was  shocked  into  deep¬ 
er  alienation  when  she  learned  that  her  hus¬ 
band’s  business  trips  screened  excursions  to 
the  home  and  bosom  of  a  mistress. 

Suddenly  Helene  felt  drawn  to  other  aliens, 
despised,  underpaid  Arab  workers  engaged  in 
a  deadly  strike  under  the  leadership  of  young 
Mohali.  Mohali  dreamed  of  founding  a  city, 
a  utopia,  and  Helene,  electrified  by  his  am¬ 
bition,  set  out  on  a  hopeless,  punishing  quest. 
She  begged  her  outraged  neighbors  to  donate 
money  or  food  to  the  striking  Arabs. 

Alternating  stream-of<onsciousness  with 
conventional  narrative,  Serreau  confines  much 
of  her  story  to  the  dubiously  lighted  theater  of 
Helene’s  mind.  But  Helene  is  an  original  cre¬ 
ation  rather  than  the  do-gooder  of  sentimental 
fiction,  and  her  love  for  Mohali  emerges  from 
the  surrounding  murkiness  like  a  bold  minaret 
towering  over  a  fantasy-city. 

fames  Walt 
University  of  Maryland 

**  Henri  Vincenot.  Les  yeux  en  face  des 
trous.  Paris.  Denoel.  1959.  223  pages. 
6.50  nf. 

A  young  anarchist,  revolted  by  the  mechanical 
anonymity  and  degradation  of  modern  life, 
gains  peace  and  human  dignity  for  himself 
and  others  by  adopting  a  peasant’s  life  close 
to  the  soil.  This  novel  is  the  diary  of  fefkins’s 
fight  against  the  exploitation  and  dehumaniza¬ 
tion  of  innocent  people.  Like  most  thesis  nov¬ 
els  by  young  authors,  the  work  suffers  from 
crude  and  uneven  writing,  contrived  situa¬ 
tions,  and  an  oversimplified  solution  to  the 
central  problem.  The  message  crashes  through 
loudly  and  headlong.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
condone  fully  the  anarchy  advocated.  None¬ 
theless,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  touched  by 
Jefkins’s  plea  in  behalf  of  the  individual  and 
by  the  simple,  satisfying  love  of  the  land. 

fane  W.  Malin 
University  of  Houston 

**  Roland  Bacri.  Ref  us  d’obtemperer.  Paris. 

Pauvert.  1959.  84  pages,  ill. 

Poetry  for  fun?  Between  Existentialism  and 
the  New  Realism  one  might  have  thought  it 
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dead  in  contcmjwrary  French  literature  but 
here  it  is,  and  every  bit  as  impertinent  and  ir¬ 
reverent  as  it  ought  to  be.  A  glance  at  the  ta¬ 
ble  of  contents  would  certainly  raise  the  con¬ 
servative  eyebrow  for  it  includes  not  only  “le 
bateau  ivre”  but  also  “voyelles.”  If  the  reader 
can  get  past  titles  like  “utopie  or  not  to  be” 
and  “la  chevauchee  fantastique  (Western  sen¬ 
timental)”  he  will  find  a  poem  called  “dithy- 
rambe  de  lancement”  which  begins:  “Le  ciel 
est  par-dessus  le  toit,”  and  one  called  “la-bas . . . 
(Vers  couleur  d’esperance)”  which  begins: 
“Mon  enfant  ma  soeur”  and  which  ends: 
“Heureux  qui  comme  Alice  /  A  fait  un  beau 
voyage  /'  Au  pays  des  merveilles  . . .  /  La-bas!” 
But  by  that  time  he  will  already  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  Robinson  Crustje’s  Friday  turned  out 
to  be  Good  Friday.  He  will  have  read  of  the 
little  soldier  “Qui  revait  revait  /  De  pouvoir 
un  jour  /  Se  bagarrer  /  En  paix.”  He  will 
have  read  the  poem  which  begins:  “Mon 
homme  a  son  secret,  ma  vie  a  son  mister” 
which  carries  the  footnote:  “Un  Anglais  dans 
le  texte.”  Obviously,  by  this  time  the  reader 
can  do  nothing  but  agree  with  the  poet: 
“L’homme  a  grand  besoin  /  D’un  rappel  a 
I’horde,”  the  great  horde  of  people  who  will 
enjoy  these  parodies  and  paraphrases  and 
pastiches  and  patches  of  pure  and  delightful 
invention. 

F.  C.  St.  Aubyn 
U niversity  of  Delaware 

*  Aim^  Cesaire.  Ferrements.  Paris.  Seuil. 
1960.  92  pages.  6.50  nf. 

In  the  forty-eight  poems  collected  in  this  book, 
we  find  many  of  the  themes  already  devel¬ 
oped  in  Cahiers  d’un  retour  au  pays  natal. 
This  time  bitterness  is  deeper  and  pessimism 
darker.  Cesaire  shouts  his  revolt  in  the  face 
of  the  world:  it  is  the  poetry  of  a  man  who  has 
been  uprooted.  The  Tree  that  we  find  here 
under  all  its  names  (canefices,  ball  tiers,  cicro- 
pies,  etc.)  is  the  symbol  of  what  has  roots;  any¬ 
way,  for  Cesaire,  hope  exists  because  of  Africa. 
In  “Pour  saluer  le  Tiers  Monde”  he  hails  Mali, 
Guin^e,  Ghana.  In  his  native  island  of  Mar¬ 
tinique,  he  does  not  feel  isolated  any  longer. 
He  takes  a  clear  conscience  of  his  belonging  to 
the  great  black  race.  The  automatic  writing 
of  the  surrealists  gives  full  strength  to  his  po¬ 
etry.  The  warnings  he  sends  us  are  worth 
reading  and  meditating. 

Andri  Maman 
Princeton  University 

*  Gab  Costalas.  La  penetration.  Paris.  De- 
bresse.  1959.  108  pages.  6  nf. 

Ever  since  Verhaeren,  poetry,  in  Belgium,  has 


become  a  favorite  muse.  Countless  are  the  ad¬ 
herents  thereof,  but  few  are  the  genuine  poets. 
Among  the  latter  is  Gab  Costalas,  a  dedicat¬ 
ed  and  inspired  craftsman  whose  every  new 
book  brings  forth  an  interesting  and  important 
evolution.  Not  content  with  facile  effects,  she 
tirelessly  searches  for  the  acme  in  language 
and  expression. 

In  her  latest  collection  of  poems  the  mood 
is  on  the  whole  rather  dolorous.  Belgian  skies 
invite  neither  gaiety  nor  optimism.  The  prob¬ 
ing,  the  penetration,  of  life’s  ultimate  signifi¬ 
cance  leaves  the  poet  no  less  happy.  But  here 
is  not  unrelieved  sadness.  One  also  finds  hu¬ 
mor,  although  of  the  sardonic  kind,  and  irony 
and  pathos  in  the  use  of  daily  (therefore  sel¬ 
dom  really  observed  and  analyzed)  slogans 
and  advertisements.  And  cadenced  music: 
Qu'annoncc  Ic  vent  dc  dcccmbrc 
sa  trance  en  sanglots  sur  les  poutres 
Qu'annonce  ce  gris  sur  I’Avent 
en  blanc  silence  sur  Ie$  inembres 

- DECOR  A  VENDRF.  DECOR  A  VENDRE 

Gab  Costalas,  since  she  never  writes  on  the 
surface  of  meaning,  cannot  be  read  quickly, 
easily,  or  superficially.  Like  any  good  poet, 
her  verses  need  and  deserve  “close  reading.” 
The  reward  makes  this  worthwhile. 

Kathleen  Chase 
New  Orleans,  La. 

**  Jean  Moreas.  Les  stances.  Paris.  Mercure  de 
France.  1959.  171  pages.  6  nf. 

These  short  poems,  composed  by  the  man  who 
boldly  prtKlaimed  the  existence  of  the  Symbol¬ 
ist  school  in  1885,  are  surprising  in  the  light  of 
this  fact.  They  are  charmingly,  almost  decep¬ 
tively,  lucid.  The  vast  majority  of  the  pxjems 
grouped  into  seven  “books”  consist  of  one  to 
three  quatrains  of  alexandrine  verse  with  an 
abab  rime  scheme.  Quite  apart  from  the  many 
classical  allusions,  these  poems  have  a  decided¬ 
ly  neoclassical  flavor.  Their  themes  often  re¬ 
call  Ronsard  and,  though  less  often,  Chenier. 
There  is,  however,  a  contemporary  note  in  a 
number  of  the  poems.  Almost  all  have  a  ten¬ 
der  lyricism  that  gives  them  great  charm. 

E.  Paul  Gauthier 
Marquette  University 

**  Yves  Bonnefoy.  L’ improbable.  Paris.  Mer¬ 
cure  de  France.  1959.  195  pages.  7.50  nf. 
L’improbable  is  a  collection  of  essays  dealing 
with  varied  subjects:  “Tombstones  at  Raven¬ 
na,”  “Baudelaire,”  “Time  and  the  Timeless  in 
Quattrocento  Painting,”  etc. . . .  but  which  all 
reveal  Bonnefoy ’s  central  preoccupation  with 
life  and  death  (Hegel),  and  with  the  attitude 
of  the  poet  toward  what  is.  “TTie  improbable. 
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that  is  to  say  that  which  is,"  is  the  sole  hope  of 
of  the  Western  artist  and  must  be  sought  be¬ 
yond  the  conceptual.  One  learns  much  more 
on  death,  for  instance,  from  the  direct  lan¬ 
guage  spoken  by  the  ornamented  tombstones 
at  Ravenna,  and  one  is  liberated  by  them  and 
given  the  only  immortality  recognized  by  Bon- 
nefoy:  a  contact  with  the  monde  sensible 
which  is  like  Plato’s  world  of  ideas  but  is  here, 
with  us,  in  the  sensible.  Baudelaire’s  courage¬ 
ous  action  lies  in  his  effort  to  destroy  all  myths 
— including  Petrarchism — which  might  be 
placed  between  the  monde  sensible  and  the 
poet’s  word.  Yet  Bonnefoy  himself,  at  least  in 
these  essays,  is  hardly  successful  in  establish¬ 
ing  contact  with  the  sensible  when  his  very 
abstract  and  entangled  thoughts  hardly  free 
themselves  from  Hegelian  and  Kierkegaard- 
ian  notions — so  many  screens  or  myths  are 
between  “reality”  and  himself. 

Marc  Bensimon 
University  of  California 

La  France  sous  I'Occupation.  Paris.  Presses 

Universitaires  dc  France.  1959.  viii  -f*  195 

pages.  8  nf. 

.Madame  Rene  de  Chambrun,  nee  Jose  Laval, 
was  justified  in  wishing  to  publish  documents 
favorable  to  her  all-too-famous  father.  And  the 
Hoover  Institute  (now  Hoover  Institution) 
was  justified  in  considering  this  defense:  as  I 
have  said  before  in  these  pages,  for  the  histori¬ 
an  there  is  no  res  judicata.  But  the  Hoover 
Institute  stretched  a  {X>int  when  it  considered 
this  farrago  of  ex  parte  testimonies  as  a  valid 
contribution  to  history.  Especially  the  title 
(given  in  French  as  La  vie  de  la  France  sous 
^Occupation.  1940-1944)  is  misleading.  The 
Institute  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  a  re¬ 
search  center.  So  the  French  deeply  resented 
its  lending  its  authority  to  this  rather  confused 
rehabilitation  of  Laval.  A  dozen  Frenchmen 
take  up  the  various  aspects  of  the  Vichy  re¬ 
gime,  and  easily  show  the  fallacies  of  the  La¬ 
val  ist  plea.  Never  to  be  forgotten  are  the  words 
of  Marshal  Peuin:  “M.  Laval  and  I  are  one,” 
and  those  of  Laval  himself:  “I  wish  for  a  Ger¬ 
man  victory.” 

Laval  would  have  had  a  better  case  if  he  had 
stuck  to  his  guns.  A  pacifist  during  World 
War  One,  a  European,  a  Socialist,  an  anti- 
Communist,  he  actually  welcomed  (as  “the 
wave  of  the  future”?)  the  reorganization  of 
Europe  under  (provisional)  German  hegem¬ 
ony.  He  did  not  realize  that  Hitler  was  no 
inspired  prophet,  but  a  crude  fanatic,  and  that 
England  and  America  would  decide:  “Rather 
Stalin  than  Hitler!”  It  was  a  miscalculated 


risk,  but  neither  stupid  nor  vile.  This  slim 
volume  is  substantial  and  cogent.  But  its  sole 
use  is  as  a  refutation  of  the  Hoover  Institute 
book.  My  advice  is:  “Ignore  them  both.” 

Albert  Guirard  (t) 

**  Andre  Maurois.  Dialogue  des  vivants. 

Paris.  Fayard.  1959.  206  pages.  7.50  nf. 
Andr6  Maurois,  widely  known  for  his  novels 
and  biographies  and,  in  this  country,  his  lec¬ 
tures,  is  not  a  literary  critic  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.  In  this  volume,  he  converses  with 
himself  about  art  and  life,  style,  the  advantage 
of  old  age,  and  the  disadvantage  of  marriage 
to  the  artist;  the  novel,  the  novel  of  susp>ense  in 
particular;  the  nouvelle  as  compared  to  the 
novel;  the  musical  value  of  the  drama;  the 
reading  public,  etc.  He  does  not  probe  very 
deeply;  rather,  he  passes  in  conversation  quick¬ 
ly  from  one  observation  to  another;  he  is  rare¬ 
ly  original  in  content  or  phrasing.  However, 
after  a  long  life  devoted  to  writing  (he  is  now 
seventy-five),  based  on  a  vivid,  varied,  unbi¬ 
ased  knowledge  of  literature  on  an  internation¬ 
al  scale  (he  knows  English  literature  almost  as 
well  as  French)  and  presented  with  an  un¬ 
spoiled  eagerness  to  share  with  his  readers, 
what  he  has  to  say  is  always  appealing,  often 
stimulating  and,  above  all,  encouraging  by  its 
humane  and  urbane  quality.  It  is  the  voice  of 
a  conservative,  an  academicien,  but  of  one 
who  has  studied  the  modern  theater  sympa¬ 
thetically,  who  appreciates  the  artistic  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  movies,  who  ponders  the  irregu¬ 
larities  of  contemporary  poetry  and  foresees 
for  the  novel  a  “non-objective”  future.  His 
tributes  to  his  teacher,  Alain,  his  return  ever 
so  often  to  his  favorite  writers,  Shakespeare, 
Stendhal,  Balzac,  Proust,  among  others,  draw¬ 
ing  from  them  the  evidence  for  his  statements 
which,  though  ironically  balanced  in  dia¬ 
logues,  reach  us  with  the  warmth  of  p>ersonal 
convictions,  carry  with  them  a  sense  of  living 
and  relevant  experience. 

E.  M.  Fleissner 
Wells  College 

Jean  Rostand.  Carnet  d’un  biologiste. 

Paris.  Stock.  1959.  179  pages. 

An  original  thesaurus  of  axioms,  the  outcome 
of  the  meditations  of  an  eminent  biologist  of 
the  French  Academy.  A  list  of  Jean  Rostand’s 
works  is  more  revealing  than  a  long  commen¬ 
tary  on  his  career;  it  includes  a  scientific  trea¬ 
tise,  Les  chromosomes  (Hachette),  and  such 
works,  selected  at  random,  as  L’aventure  hu- 
maine  (Fasquelle),  La  vie  des  crapauds 
(Stock),  Bestiaire  d’amour  (Laffont),  Science 
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fatisse  et  fausses  sciences  (Gallimard),  L'ato- 
misme  en  biologie  (Gallimard),  Charles  Dar¬ 
win  (Gallimard),  Les  origines  de  la  biologie 
exphimentale  et  I’abbi  Spallanzani  (Fas- 
quellc).  In  the  present  work,  Rostand,  who 
appears  to  be  fascinated  by  the  processes  and 
cycles  of  life,  as  he  watches  and  analyzes  them, 
projects  his  materialistically  scientific  philoso¬ 
phy  on  practically  every  human  situation.  A 
challenging  book  for  discussion  groups  and  de¬ 
bating  teams. 

Marie-Louise  Dufrenoy 
University  oj  California 

Rene  Farabet.  Le  jen  de  I’acteur  dans  le 
th^dtre  de  Claudel.  Paris.  Lettres  Mo- 
dernes.  1960.  xi  162  pages  -f-  1  plate. 
Paul  Claudel  will  probably  always  be  regarded 
as  a  difficult  playwright.  There  have  already 
been  many  attempts  to  understand  and  explain 
his  intentions.  Reading  the  plays  and  putting 
them  on  the  stage  are  widely  different  activi¬ 
ties.  Claudel  is  bound  to  be  interpreted  in 
varying  ways  by  critics,  directors,  and  especial¬ 
ly  actors.  It  is  possible  that  )ean-Louis  Bar¬ 
rault,  whose  introduction  serves  as  a  preface 
to  Farabet’s  book,  is  one  who  has  best  under¬ 
stood  Claudel. 

The  volume  under  review  deals  with  the 
interpreters  of  Claudel,  and  with  inner  ac¬ 
tion,  verbal  action,  and  corporeal  action.  There 
is  a  list  of  the  performances  of  the  plays  and 
a  good  index.  This  book  will  serve  to  stimu¬ 
late  thought  on  the  acting  of  the  plays  of  Paul 
Claudel.  It  may  seem  to  create  confusion  in 
matters  already  confusing.  Its  effect  on  the 
reader  will  depend  up>on  his  knowledge  of  and 
attitude  toward  Claudel  as  artist  and  thinker. 
The  author  favors  Claudel  but  admits  that  the 
playwright  himself  was  not  always  correct  in 
interpreting  or  in  understanding  the  interpre¬ 
tation  given  to  his  own  plays.  On  the  whole  a 
useful  study  of  what  an  actor  can  do  to  a  piece 
of  dramatic  p)octry. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Jean  Ecole.  La  metaphysique  de  I’etre  dans 
la  philosophie  de  Maurice  Blondel.  Lou¬ 
vain.  Nauwelaerts.  1959.  228  pages.  155 
Bel.  fr. 

This  amply  documented  study  of  Blondel’s 
metaphysics  starts  out  from  the  philosopher’s 
own  assertion  that  what  preoccupied  him  all 
his  life  was  not  so  much  the  problem  of  “ac¬ 
tion”  as  the  problem  of  “being.”  The  author 
therefore  undertakes  a  thoroughgoing  exam¬ 
ination  of  this  relatively  unknown  asp>ect  of 


Blondel’s  thinking.  This  examination  is  based 
primarily  on  the  ideas  expressed  in  Vdtre  et 
les  itres,  where  Blondel  defends  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  a  “science  of  being”  against  the 
exaggerated  claims  of  Cartesian  and  pxist-Car- 
tesian  idealism.  Blondel  was  and  remained 
convinced  that  the  problem  of  human  destiny 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  central  problem 
of  metaphysics,  viz.,  the  rapports  existing  be¬ 
tween  beings  and  being  as  such.  According  to 
Jean  Ecole,  the  thinking  of  Blondel  develops 
in  the  form  of  a  sort  of  “trilogy,”  marked  in 
its  main  phases  by  the  themes  expounded  in 
Im  pensee,  L’etre  et  les  etres,  and  L’ action  (I 
and  II).  This  scholarly  investigation  adds  a 
new  dimension  to  the  understanding  of  one  of 
the  most  astute  French  thinkers  of  modern 
times. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

Rene  Nelli,  ed.  &  tr.  Ecritures  cathares. 
Paris.  Denoel.  1959.  257  pages.  8  nf. 

The  contribution  of  the  Cathari  to  the  religious 
unrest  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  to  the  re¬ 
vival  of  dualistic  heresies  has  long  been  es¬ 
tablished.  If  the  Cathare  movement  is  a  very 
important  page  in  the  history  of  religions  and 
ideas,  particularly  in  the  history  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  no  one  before  Rene  Nelli  had  pro¬ 
vided  the  general  lay  public  with  a  complete 
translation  of  all  the  Cathari  texts.  This  pub¬ 
lication,  accompanied  by  an  excellent  introduc¬ 
tion  and  abundant  footnotes,  will  also  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  scholars.  Ren^  Nelli  does  not  bring 
us  any  new  interpretation  on  the  Cathare 
movement  but  his  many  up  to  date  references 
will  satisfy  any  reader.  The  presence  of  the 
text  of  the  Cine  secrete  which  profoundly  in¬ 
fluenced  the  Cathare  movement  and  of  an 
excellent  selective  bibliography  makes  of  this 
bfx)k  a  valuable  and  reliable  contribution  to 
the  knowledge  of  medieval  thought. 

Guy  R.  Mermier 
Temple  University 

**  Henry  Panneel.  Sainte  Rita,  patronne  des 
causes  disespirees.  Paris.  Montaigne.  1959. 
199  pages  -|-  1  plate.  6  nf. 

This  is  a  medieval  nun’s  story  in  the  rich  his¬ 
torical  framework  of  the  Italian  Quattrocen¬ 
to.  Saint  Rita  (1381-1457),  the  “Jewel  of 
Umbria,”  has  been  called  the  patron  saint  of 
“impossible”  causes  because  of  her  long  rec¬ 
ord  of  miracles  and  prodigies  defying  human 
reason,  from  the  day  she  was  born  to  the 
Mancinis,  an  elderly  pious  couple  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  village  of  Roccaporena,  to  her  death  in 
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the  Augustinian  convent  at  Cascia,  after  “a 
long  life  of  misfortunes  stoically  accepted  and 
offered,”  including  forty-two  years  of  the  most 
demanding  asceticism. 

Before  becoming  a  nun  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
hve,  Rita  had  led  the  life  of  a  simple,  hard¬ 
working  peasant  girl,  devoted  to  her  parents, 
to  her  husband,  and  to  her  twin  boys.  Their 
sudden  tragic  death  tore  her  heart,  but  at  the 
same  time,  freed  her  to  lead  the  ascetic  life  she 
had  always  longed  for  and  for  which  she  had 
been  predestined  since  childhood. 

This  medieval  tale  of  Christian  faith  and 
self-denial  has  all  the  delicate  and  naive 
charms  of  a  stained-glass  window.  It  is  also 
flooded  with  Italian  sunshine  and  earthiness. 
The  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  so  bitterly  en¬ 
gaged  in  village  feuds  and  guerrilla  warfare, 
come  curiously  alive  out  of  the  distant  past: 
indeed  they  hardly  seem  different  from  the 
paisano  of  today. 

Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 
Immaculate  Heart  College  (Los  Angeles) 

*  Maurice  Vaussard.  La  vie  quotidienne  en 
Italie  au  XVIII‘  siecle.  Paris.  Hachette. 
1959.  252  [>ages. 

Part  of  the  popular  series  “La  vie  quotidi¬ 
enne,”  this  is  a  lively  survey  of  the  various  as¬ 
pects  of  everyday  life  in  eighteenth  century 
Italy.  It  is  a  compendium  of  observations  on 
social  customs,  city  and  country  life,  festivities 
and  the  theater,  education,  industry,  commerce 
and  the  cost  of  living,  made  by  a  number  of 
travelers — mostly  French — to  Italy.  TTie  full 
dimension  of  Italian  life,  such  as  might  result 
from  a  more  scholarly  approach,  is  missing. 
The  only  contrasts  which  are  emphasized  arc 
the  obvious  ones  of  class  and  geographical  lo¬ 
cation.  The  historical  perspective  is  dominat¬ 
ed  by  the  finalistic  interpretation  of  social  de¬ 
velopments  leading  up  to  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  But  these  are  shortcomings  inherent  in 
all  works  of  popularization.  The  ordinary 
reader  will  find  a  storehouse  of  useful,  inter¬ 
esting,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  reliable  infor¬ 
mation.  Olga  Ragusa 

Columbia  University 

Jose  Cabanis.  Jouhandeau.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1959. 239  pages  -f-  15  plates.  8.50  nf. 
An  admirable  introduction  to  the  life  and 
works  of  Jouhandeau.  The  core  of  the  book  is 
a  sixty-page  essay  on  the  more  important 
themes  that  recur  in  his  books.  There  is  also  a 
brief  biography,  a  synopsis  of  each  of  his 
books,  seventy  pages  of  brief  selections  from 
them,  some  quotations  from  criticism  about 


him,  and  an  extended  bibliography.  Since 
Jouhandeau  has  written  more  than  a  hundred 
books,  a  handbook  such  as  this  is  very  useful 
indeed.  Cabanis’s  critical  estimate,  particular¬ 
ly  his  emphasis  on  homosexual  themes  and  a 
somewhat  scanty  treatment  of  the  Elise  books, 
may  be  questioned,  but  it  is  temperate  and  in¬ 
formed. 

Dorothy  Nyren 
Concord  (Mass.)  Public  Li Hary 

**  Jean  Guitton.  Journal.  Etvdes  et  rencon¬ 
tres  (1952-1955).  Paris.  Plon.  1959.  293 
pages.  10.20  nf. 

A  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
winner  of  “Le  grand  prix  de  litt^rature  de 
I’Acadcmie  Fran^aise”  in  1954,  Guitton  has 
written  widely  and  profoundly  on  philosophy, 
religious  criticism,  and  literature.  In  this  vol¬ 
ume  of  memoirs  and  reminiscences  on  many 
asp>ects  of  contemporary  life,  readers  will  find 
and  treasure  original  remarks  about  their  fa¬ 
vorite  authors  and  may  often  refer  to  them, 
thanks  to  an  excellent  table  of  contents.  Cer¬ 
tain  parts  are  indeed  of  a  poignant  appeal: 
Guitton’s  account  of  his  five  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  in  Germany  during  the  Second  World 
War,  his  first  lecture  at  the  Sorbonne  during 
which  he  spoke  of  his  native  Creuse,  to  men¬ 
tion  but  two.  As  a  teacher,  writer,  and  active 
participant  in  all  phases  of  our  turbulent  cen¬ 
tury,  Ciuitton’s  latest  message  conveys  a  hope¬ 
ful  note  for  those  who,  even  in  our  atomic  age, 
persist  in  believing  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
pen. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

**  Jacques  de  Lacretelle.  Le  tiroir  secret. 
Paris.  Wesmael-Charlier.  1959,  189  pages 
-|-  4  plates. 

Lacretelle  was  the  first,  or  almost  the  first, 
among  the  writers  of  his  generation  to  enter 
the  fortress  of  the  French  Academy,  while  Mo- 
rand,  Montherlant,  Breton,  Aragon,  St.-John 
Perse  were  kept  waiting  or  chose  to  stay  out¬ 
side.  Fate  had  had  its  ironical  revenge.  He 
became  a  sterile  writer  at  forty-five  or  so,  and 
is  today  deservedly  half-forgotten.  This  secret 
drawer  contains  very  little  dirty  linen,  no  lurid 
corpse,  no  scandalous  revelations.  Lacretelle 
inherited,  from  the  Protestant  maternal  branch 
of  his  family,  a  haughty  reserve  and  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  cerebral  analysis  of  feelings  over 
feeling,  over  the  plain  narrative  of  incidents, 
over  the  raw  material  of  life.  There  arc  here  a 
few  incidental  and  curious  remarks  on 
Proust,  Gide,  Martin  du  Gard,  on  Greece 
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which  inspired  Lacrctclle  with  his  finest  book, 
on  style;  a  few  restrained  and  Puritanical  rem¬ 
iniscences  on  his  childhood,  torn  between  lus¬ 
cious,  Catholic  Burgundy  and  Protestant 
Languedoc.  But  the  venerable  Academician  al¬ 
ways  seems  fearful  of  saying  too  much;  and  his 
grave  restraint  only  half  conceals  a  lamentable 
dearth  of  ideas  on  literature  and  a  senile  ab¬ 
horrence  of  life.  Henri  Peyre 

Yale  University 

**  Paul  Lcauuud.  Bestiaire.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1959.  252  pages.  8.70  nf. 

L^autaud  is  easily  rated  among  the  most  naive¬ 
ly  and  unreservedly  selfish  men  of  letters  ever 
produced  by  his  nation  of  egotists  and  of 
“hommes  converts  de  femmes,”  spoiled  by  the 
need  of  Frenchwomen  to  worship,  tenderly 
and  voraciously,  those  demi-gods:  writers.  He 
stubbornly  refused  to  marry.  He  offered  little 
to  his  mistresses.  He  poured  his  venom  into 
his  endless  diary,  that  solace  of  all  the  impo¬ 
tents  of  literature. 

But  like  many  mc>nsters  of  selfishness,  he 
loved  animals,  The  good  thing  about  loving 
animals,  and  as  Montherlant  would  say,  about 
loving  God,  is  that  they  seldom  repay  us  in 
the  same  coinage.  And  some  men  prefer  love 
which  is  not  shared.  In  this  volume,  Marie 
Dormoy  (who  contributes  an  enlightening 
preface  of  forty  pages)  collected  all  the  pages 
on  cats,  dogs,  monkeys  originally  destined  to 
L^autaud’s  dairy  but  omitted  from  the  Journal. 
A  few  sketches  or  scenes  evince  tenderness  and 
picturesque  observation  of  our  lower  brothers 
— monotony  and  tediousness  soon  fall  upon 
the  reader,  however.  It  is  too  easy  and  secure 
to  love  humble  creatures  who  never  make  a 
scene,  never  cry,  never  want  a  new  fur  coat  or 
a  new  hairdo,  never  threaten  us  with  infidelity. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

**  Denis  Diderot.  Correspondance.  V:  {Jan¬ 
vier  1765-Fevrier  1766).  Georges  Roth,  ed. 

Paris.  Editions  de  Minuit.  1959.  266  pages. 
The  present  volume,  continuing  a  series  begun 
in  1955  and  so  far  published  at  the  rate  of  one 
volume  per  year,  contains  fifty  letters  written 
during  1765  and  January  1766.  Half  of  them 
are  addressed  to  Sophie  Volland,  and  among 
the  more  important  new  correspondents  we 
find  the  actress  Mile  Jodin  and  the  sculptor 
Falconet,  with  whom,  over  the  next  eight 
years  Diderot  was  to  exchange  a  number  of 
letters  dealing  with  the  effect  of  posterity  on 
human  achievement  and  the  creation  of  mas¬ 
terpieces.  In  addition  to  establishing  the  best 


reading  of  Diderot’s  letters,  the  text  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  running  commentary  and  inter¬ 
spersed  with  relevant  passages  from  letters  of 
contemporaries,  which  makes  it  a  unique 
source  of  information  for  all  Diderot’s  activi¬ 
ties.  Since  this  was  the  year  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  Encyclopidie  came  out,  Diderot’s 
introductory  letter  to  the  reader  is  given,  and 
since  it  was  also  the  year  of  an  important  art 
exhibit  described  by  Diderot,'  characteristic 
fragments  of  the  Salon  de  1765  are  included. 
The  whole  series  constitutes  an  indispensable 
item  for  any  college  library  and  an  invaluable 
source  book  for  all  Diderot  scholars. 

Paul  H.  Meyer 
University  oj  Connecticut 

**  Georges  Friedmann.  Problimes  d’Ami- 
rique  latine.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1959.  99 
pages,  ill.  16  plates.  4.50  nf. 

This  compact  volume  neatly  enumerates  the 
problems  common  to  most  of  Latin  America 
but  concentrates  on  the  economic  and  social 
difficulties  faced  by  the  industrially  more  ad¬ 
vanced  states.  Friedmann’s  lucid  strictures  on 
too  rapid  industrialization  point  up  one  major 
source  of  trouble;  another  cause,  he  implies,  is 
a  United  States  foreign  policy  ruled  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  author's  solution : 
a  Latin  American  regional  market,  a.«  the  en¬ 
tering  wedge  to  some  unspecified  plan  of  po¬ 
litical  reunification.  Unfortunately,  Fried¬ 
mann  tends  to  underrate  “technical”  objec¬ 
tions  to  a  truly  effective  regional  market,  such 
as  the  fact  that  few  of  the  Latin  American 
economies  are  complementary,  and  he  is  not 
sure  but  that  political  integration  might  have 
to  precede  economic  action,  rather  than  vice 
versa.  The  hard  question  of  how  to  “put 
Humpty  Dumpty  together  again”  remains  es¬ 
sentially  unanswered. 

Donald  J.  Alderson 
Research  Triangle  Institute 

**  Pierre-C.  Path^.  Essai  sur  le  phinomine 
soviitique.  Paris.  Besson  &  Chantemerlc. 
1959.  240  pages.  6.95  nf. 

The  ostensible  reason  which  the  author  offers 
for  writing  the  book  is  to  correct  the  innu.ner- 
able  misconceptions  which  are  generally  held 
about  Soviet  Russia  and  the  nature  of  the 
Communist  challenge.  As  long  as  he  dwells 
upon  the  faults  and  failings  of  the  capitalist 
(he  calls  them  “traditional”)  states,  he  is  laud¬ 
ably  severe  and  condemnatory.  However,  the 
reverse  is  true  when  he  touches  upon  the 
Communist  world;  here  most  of  the  faults  and 
iniquities  are  glossed  over,  minimized  or  ex- 
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plained  away.  Whatever  mistakes  are  admit¬ 
ted  are  ascribed  to  the  tyrannical  nature  of 
Stalin.  In  making  this  point  the  author  con¬ 
veniently  forgets  that  it  is  the  Soviet  system 
which  made  Stalin  possible;  also,  that  the  fac¬ 
tors  favoring  the  development  of  tyrannical 
rules  or  rulers  in  Communist  regimes  are  as 
much  in  effect  today  as  they  were  in  the  past. 

Pathc  may  be  right  about  the  need  for  a  re¬ 
examination  of  the  Western  position,  especial¬ 
ly  in  view  of  the  ferment  among  the  colonial 
j>eoplcs  and  other  underprivileged  groups.  He 
may  also  be  right  about  the  lack  of  idealism 
and  dedication  which  hampers  the  West  in  its 
contest  with  Communist  ideology.  But  he  can¬ 
not  expect  to  get  attention  by  constantly  crying 
capitalist  “wolf.”  What  he  succeeds  in  doing 
in  his  lxK)k  is  to  give  a  pretty  good  idea  of  So¬ 
viet  (or  pro-Soviet)  ap>ologetics  and  views  on 
a  variety  of  public  questions.  That,  of  course, 
is  far  from  giving  us  a  clear  understanding  of 
Soviet  reality. 

Emanuel  Salgaller 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

**  Paul  Guth,  Michelle  Maurois.  Le  savoir- 
vivre  actuel.  Dictionnaire.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1959.  364  pages.  9.50  nf. 

This  is  the  most  delightful  treatise  on  etiquette 
and  customs  I  have  ever  encountered.  It  is 
tneant  for  the  present  day  in  France,  to  cope 


Reifista  del  Instituto  de  Cultura  Puertorriquena 
(Nos.  1-5)  is  an  attractive  and  interesting  quarterly 
which  covers  anthropology,  literature,  theater,  archi¬ 
tecture,  history,  plastic  arts,  and  music.  Richly  illus¬ 
trated  and  filled  with  articles  by  outstanding  writers, 
this  publication  will  do  much  to  promote  interest  in  the 
culture  of  Pueno  Rico.  No.  3  includes,  as  a  loose  sup¬ 
plement,  a  musical  composition  by  Pablo  Casals  with 
lyric  by  Tomis  Blanco,  “Tres  estrofas  de  amor.”  No.  -1 


with  the  changes  in  living  that  follow  the  up¬ 
heavals  of  thirty  years. 

Full  of  common  sense,  it  is  charmingly  ir¬ 
reverent  and  it  teases  the  reader  by  quotations 
from  the  past.  This,  for  instance,  from  Eras¬ 
mus,  published  in  1530:  “It  is  equally  bad  man¬ 
ners  to  lick  one’s  fingers  or  to  wip>e  them  on 
one’s  clothes.  One  should  do  so  only  on  a  nap¬ 
kin  or  the  tablecloth.” 

Speaking  of  the  wedding  cortege:  “When 
youngsters  are  part  of  it  one  might  well  real¬ 
ize  that  for  them  the  occasion  offers  a  chance 
for  rough  housing.  Watch  over  them  as  you 
would  a  cooking  milk  soup  that  is  apt  to  boil 
over.  If  the  pages  carry  the  bride’s  train,  see 
to  it  that  they  don’t  cause  her  to  fall  while  play¬ 
ing  horsey.” 

To  friends  of  a  young  mother  visiting  her 
after  her  confinement:  “You  may  admire  the 
little  monster  but  you  don’t  have  to  kiss  it.” 

After  explaining  the  etiquette  of  introduc¬ 
tions:  “One  may  speak  without  introductions 
on  a  train  or  boat,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a 
journey.  This  is  particularly  allowable  in  case 
of  emergency,  if  for  instance,  the  train  is  de¬ 
railed  or  a  traveler  becoming  suddenly  insane 
runs  amuck  with  a  razor.” 

This  volume  is  part  of  the  well  known  se¬ 
ries  Uair  du  temps.” 

Jeanne  d'Ucel 
Norman,  Ol(la. 


presents  a  full-page,  unbound  reproduction  of  )osc 
Campeche’s  "Virgen  del  Rosario"  and  another  musical 
composition.  This  fine  publication,  whose  editorial 
board  is  headed  by  Ricardo  E.  Alegria,  is  printed  in 
Spain.  Among  its  contributors  are:  Luis  Herninder. 
Aquino,  Federico  de  Onis,  Maria  Teresa  Babin,  Concha 
Melendez,  Ernesto  Juan  Fonfrias,  Margot  Arce  de 
V’azquez,  and  many  other  well-known  writers  and 
scholars. 
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Books  in  German 

( For  Other  Books  in  German,  see  “Headliners’*) 


**  Wilfricd  Adling.  Schriften  zur  Theater- 
wissenschajt.  I:  Die  Entivicklang  des  Dra- 
matikers  Carl  Zuckmayer.  Berlin.  Hcn- 
schcl.  1959.  493  pages  16  plates.  11.50 
dm. 

The  volume — which  also  contains  FrantiSek 
Kuhr’s  “Ober  das  tschechische  Arbeiterthea- 
ter”  and  Klaus  Pfiitzner’s  “Das  revolutionare 
Arbeitertheater  in  Deutschland  1918-1933” — 
ofTers  the  first  book  length  study  of  Zuck- 
mayer  the  dramatist.  It  grew  out  of  a  disser¬ 
tation  supervised  by  Hans  Mayer,  the  widely 
respected,  dean  of  ^st  Germany’s  literary  his¬ 
torians.  Adling’s  interpretation  of  literature 
as  Weltanschauung  results  in  the  not  very 
startling  proof  of  Zuckmayer’s  nonconform¬ 
ity  with  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine.  Oddly 
enough,  the  curve  projected  by  Adling’s  po¬ 
litically  motivated  value  judgments  closely 
resembles  its  aesthetically  inspired  counter¬ 
part — with  one  notable  exception.  Zuckmay- 
er’s  “Lebensphilosophie,”  which  is  pounced 
upon  by  Adling  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  is  not  a 
liability  but  his  finest  asset.  Der  frohliche 
Weinberg  is  decidedly  a  V olk^sstiic^  and  must 
not  be  treated  as  an  abortive  satire.  Nor  is  the 
novella  “Der  Seelenbrau”  merely  an  “apoli- 
tische  Charakterstudie.” 

Adling’s  bias  shows  especially  in  his  quo¬ 
tations.  It  is  to  Die  rote  Fahne  rather  than  to 
Bab  or  Kerr  that  he  refers  when  wanting  to 
demonstrate  the  contemporary  critics’  reac¬ 
tions  to  Zuckmayer’s  plays.  Still,  there  is  much 
to  be  praised  in  the  book  which,  on  the  whole, 
is  a  very  jjerceptive  one.  Adling’s  discussion 
of  the  montage  technique  in  Hauptmann  von 
Kupenicl{  as  a  reflection  of  Zuckmayer’s  cine¬ 
matographic  expertise,  for  instance,  is  enlight¬ 
ening  and  very  much  to  the  point. 

Ulrich  Weis  stein 
Indiana  University 

^  Hermann  Augustin.  Adalbert  Stifter  und 
das  Christliche  Weltbild.  Basel,  ^hwabe. 
1959.  540  pages.  22  Sw.  fr. 

This  book  offers  a  vast  amount  of  material  for 
Stifter  research  and  for  the  history  of  ideas. 
.\ugustin  selects  many  representative  passages 
and  motives,  especially  from  Stifter’s  mature 
period,  and  analyzes  them  on  the  background 
of  parallels  from  a  wide  range  of  philosophy 
and  philosophic  poetry.  The  author  is  only 
f'artly  concerned  with  influences  either  on  or 
by  Stifter.  He  rather  illustrates,  through  nu¬ 


merous  references  and  quotations,  the  poet’s 
position  as  a  focal  point  collecting  in  his  work 
and  thought  many  of  the  essential  ideas  of 
more  than  two  thousand  years  of  Christian 
and  preceding  Greco-Roman  tradition.  The 
ample  material  thus  gives  further  proof  to  the 
by  now  well  established  conviction  that  Stifter 
is  not  only  a  great  poet,  but  also  a  great  thinker 
and  humanist.  In  addition  to  medieval  and 
classical  poetry  and  philosophy,  the  parallels 
include  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Seneca  as  well  as 
Nietzsche,  Spengler,  Planck,  and  Schweitzer. 

Augustin  offers  some  interesting  remarks 
about  Stifter’s  Swiss  contemporaries  Gotthelf 
and  Bachofen  as  his  counterparts  in  certain 
aspects.  To  the  American  reader  the  parallels 
between  The  Blacl{  Spider  and  Moby  Dick 
should  be  of  interest,  as  the  author  discovers 
both  in  Melville  and  in  Stifter  an  uncanny  in¬ 
sight  into  the  demonic  forces  in  our  existence. 
In  spite  of  that,  the  book  makes  clear  the 
measured  and  resigned  optimism  which  works 
such  as  Nachsommer  and  Witiko  convey  to  us 
from  the  Catholic,  and  Benedictine,  founda¬ 
tions  of  their  author. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

**  Ursula  Daab,  ed.  Die  althochdeutsche 
Benediktinerregel  des  Cod.  Sang  916.  Tu¬ 
bingen.  Niemeyer.  1959.  304  pages.  14  dm. 
This  new  edition  has  been  prepared  with  two 
purposes  in  mind:  to  present  the  student  with 
as  readable  a  text  as  possible  and  to  provide  the 
scholar  with  emendations  and  amplifications 
of  Steinmeyer’s  notes  (to  the  earlier  definitive 
edition  in  Die  hleineren  althochdeutschen 
Sprachdenkmaler,  Berlin,  1916).  There  has 
wisely  been  no  attempt  to  reprint  all  of  Stein¬ 
meyer’s  critical  apparatus.  The  manuscript 
pagination  and  that  of  Steinmeyer’s  edition  are 
indicated  throughout. 

To  the  text  of  ninety-four  pages  are  added 
a  156-page  ohg  glossary  and  a  50-page  Latin 
one.  To  the  ohg  are  given  the  modern  Ger¬ 
man  meanings  and  the  Latin  equivalents  in 
the  specific  uses,  as  well  as  references  to  Stein¬ 
meyer’s  and  Daab’s  notes,  and  the  latter’s  dis¬ 
sertation.  The  Latin  words  are  given  the  ohg 
equivalent.  The  glossaries,  carefully  and  clear¬ 
ly  done,  are  notable  additions  to  the  study  of 
the  Regula  and  insure  the  value  of  this  edition. 

G.  A.  Harrer 
Stanford  University  Libraries 
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*  Reinhold  Grimm.  Bertolt  Brecht:  Die 
Strul{tur  seines  Werl(^es,  Niimbcrg.  Hans 
Carl.  1959.  85  pages.  9.50  dm. 

This  slender  book  appeared  as  Volume  V  in 
the  Erlanger  Beitrdge  zur  Sprach-  und  Kunst- 
unssenschaft,  thus  giving  some  insight  into  the 
level  of  academic  scholarship  of  the  younger 
Cierman  generation  today.  As  such,  the  little 
study  is  satisfying  though  not  startling.  It 
neither  changes  any  hitherto  held  views  on 
Brecht,  nor  does  it  add  very  much.  Commend- 
ably  free  of  political  bias,  the  author  concen; 
trates  on  what  he  believes  to  be  the  underly¬ 
ing  structure  of  Brecht’s  work,  i.e.,  the  so- 
called  “Verfremdungseffekt.”  He  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  all  ambiguities  and  seeming  con¬ 
tradictions  between  the  political  activist  and 
the  aesthetic  theorist  can  thus  be  resolved.  I 
am  not  so  sure.  It  should  be  evident  by  now 
that  Brecht  was  one  of  those  artists  who  are 
far  too  complex  to  be  unlocked  by  one  key. 
However,  it  remains  refreshing  to  see  the  lyri¬ 
cal  and  dramatic  genius  of  Brecht  approached, 
however  modestly,  in  terms  of  purely  literary 
criteria.  It  becomes  clear,  for  instance,  that 
“das  epische  Theater”  is  clearly  related  to  older 
forms  of  didactic  drama  which  were  devel¬ 
oped  in  Asia,  in  medieval  mystery  plays,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Reformation,  and  by  the  Jesuits  in 
Spain.  Thus,  the  seeming  innovator  Brecht 
emerges  as  the  most  consistent  modern  practi¬ 
tioner  of  the  “Lehrstiick,”  which  is  as  old  as 
the  theater  itself. 

Claude  Htll 
Rutgers  University 

*  Johann  Peter  Hebei.  Werl{e  in  drei  Bdn- 
den.  Otto  Kleiber,  ed.  Basel.  Birkhauser. 
1958,  1959,  1959.  229,  315,  309  pages,  ill. 
6.75  Sw.  fr.  ea. 

With  Hebei’s  Alemannische  Gedichte  dialect 
poetry  reached  new  heights  in  Germany.  A 
man  of  humble  background  (his  father  was  a 
weaver),  Hebei  appeals  to  the  plain  people 
with  his  quaint  humor,  his  picturesque  lan¬ 
guage,  his  description  of  the  life  and  customs 
of  the  country  people,  his  deep  religious  con¬ 
viction,  and  his  stand  for  high  ideals. 

In  the  first  volume  we  find  sixty-two  poems 
in  dialect  and  five  in  High  German.  A  glos¬ 
sary  is  added  for  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  dialect.  Not  less  popular  than  his 
(xjcms  were  his  prose  tales.  Volumes  II  and  III, 
in  modern  German  which  appeared  originally 
in  the  calendar  Der  rheinlandische  Haus- 
freund.  With  them  Hebei  created  a  new  type 
of  popular  idyllic  talc  with  a  refreshing  nat¬ 
uralness  and  fine  humor.  This  attractive  new 


edition  should  add  even  more  to  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  the  “unschatzbaren  Hebei,”  as  Goethe 
called  him. 

Johannes  Malthaner 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Hans  Prcschcr.  Kurt  Tucholsl(y.  Berlin. 

Colloquium.  1959.  95  pages.  4.50  dm. 

Klaus- Peter  Schulz.  Tuchols\y.  Hamburg. 

Rowohlt.  1959.  178  pages.  2.20  dm. 

These  two  small  volumes  arc  a  welcome 
prelude  to  the  comprehensive  chronological 
edition  of  Tucholsky’s  works  which  the  Ro¬ 
wohlt  Verlag  prepared  for  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  its  beloved  author’s  death  in 
December  of  1960.  Hans  Prcschcr ’s  brief 
study,  part  of  the  scries  Kopfe  des  20.  Jahr- 
hunderts,  is  based  on  the  author’s  doctoral 
dissertation  and  is  intelligently,  soberly,  and 
lucidly  written.  Concentrating  on  those  of 
Tucholsky’s  writings  which  were  not  included 
in  the  pre-war  and  {X)Stwar  anthologies  and  on 
unpublished  letters,  Prcschcr  succeeds  in  pre¬ 
senting  an  unadorned  picture  of  Tucholsky 
and  his  times.  Unfortunately,  this  leads  him  to 
overemphasize  Tucholsky’s  failure  and  final 
tragedy,  which  produces  a  somewhat  somber 
and  saddening  effect.  Klaus-Pctcr  Schulz’s 
book,  no  less  serious  in  tone,  but  wider-rang¬ 
ing  and  more  variegated,  appears  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  scries  Rowohlt’s  Monographien  and 
presents  Tucholsky  “in  Selbstzcugnissen  und 
Bilddokumenten.”  Compiled  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  exemplary  Tucholsky  Ar¬ 
chives,  it  is  copiously  and  effectively  illustrat¬ 
ed  and  provides  a  running  Tucholsky  anthol¬ 
ogy,  a  helpful  bibliography,  and  much  reveal¬ 
ing  information  on  Tucholsky  the  man.  The 
two  books  add  up  to  a  first  rate  introduction 
to  Tucholsky  and  arc  sure  to  be  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  ever-growing  readership  of 
modern  Germany’s  greatest  satirist. 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

®  Schubarts  Werl{e  in  einem  Band.  Ursula 

Wertheim,  Hans  Bohm,  cds.  Weimar. 

Volksvcrlag.  1959.  381  pages.  5  dm. 
Schubarts  Werks  is  one  volume  in  the  series 
Bibliothe\  Deutscher  KlassiJ^er  which  was 
founded  in  1955  in  order  to  promote  “love  and 
understanding  for  literature”  and  establish  “a 
progressive  view  of  life  and  history.”  The  com¬ 
plete  scries  is  to  run  over  a  hundred  volumes. 

Critics  will  not  have  many  quarrels  with  the 
selections  from  Schubart’s  poems,  essays,  and 
his  Deutsche  Chronik^  nor  with  the  41 -page  in¬ 
troduction  and  the  forty-six  pages  of  cxplana- 
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tory  notes.  Occasionally  the  editors  use  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  associated  with  the  contemporary 
Eastern  scene,  but  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
Schuhart  was  more  significant  as  a  liberal  po¬ 
litical  writer  than  as  a  lyric  poet,  the  socio¬ 
political  conclusions  reached  are  generally  ap¬ 
propriate.  Every  editor  and  biographer  of 
Schubart  must  keep  in  mind,  as  Wertheim  and 
Rohm  did,  that  he  differed  from  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Storm  and  Stress  insofar  as  his 
journalistic  work  constantly  bro^ht  him  in 
contact  with  political  problems.  Tne  one  im¬ 
portant  characteristic  of  Schubart  which  the 
editors  did  not  bring  out,  however,  is  his 
fusing  of  patriotism  with  the  cult  of  greatness 
as  revealed  in  his  evaluation  of  Bach  and  Fred 
crick  the  Great. 

Textually,  the  selections  arc  based  in  part  on 
first  editions. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  Sophoklcs.  Aias.  Die  Made  hen  von  Tra- 
chis.  Elelftra.  Philo\tetes.  Ernst  Buschor, 
ed.  &  tr.  Miinchen.  Beck.  1959.  357  pages. 
15  dm. 

Buschor  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  excellent 
rendering  into  clear,  current,  standard  Ger¬ 
man  most  of  the  great  Greek  tragedies.  TTic 
present  volume  is  the  sixth  to  come  from  his 
pen.  He  has  translated  all  seven  by  Aeschylus 
in  two  volumes,  six  by  Euripides  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  and  (with  a  previous  volume  containing 
the  Antigone,  Oedipus  Rex  and  Oedipus  at 
Colonus)  all  seven  by  Sophocles  in  two  vol¬ 
umes. 

The  rhythmic  translation  reads  very  well 
and  is  faithful  to  the  thought  of  the  Greek 
text.  Following  each  drama  there  arc  ten  to 
twelve  pages  of  notes  and  comments  on  the 
mythological  material,  dramatic  development 
and  personalia  of  the  poet  pertinent  to  the 
tragedy. 

Those  who  read  German  with  pleasure  will 
enjoy  the  four  dramas  of  the  present  volume, 
and  will  hope  that  Buschor  continues  his  work 
with  the  remaining  tragedies  of  Euripides. 

Robert  G.  Hoerber 
Westminster  College  (Mo.) 

**  Curt  Elwcnspock.  Die  Schwalbe  und  die 
Nachtigall.  Miihlackcr.  Sticglitz.  1959. 
166  pages.  7.80  dm. 

Arnold  Harder’s  abstract  portrait  of  two  sis¬ 
ters,  suggesting  their  “unity  in  duality,”  is 
symbolic  of  his  love  for  Ellinor,  his  wife,  and, 
scarcely  distinguishable,  for  Mareile,  his  sis¬ 
ter-in-law.  This  novel,  a  modern  version  of 


the  Greek  myth  of  Proknc  and  Philomela,  is  a 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  characters  of  three 
people  whose  happy  marriage  “zu  Dritt”  is 
disturbed  by  the  fifty-year-old  artist’s  sudden 
passion  for  Mareile  and  her  disastrous  love  for 
a  young  scamp.  In  the  Greek  story,  violent 
emotions  led  to  barbarity;  in  this  one,  reason 
and  sympathy  finally  bring  understanding.  At 
Arnold’s  death  he  and  the  sisters  have  found 
harmony. 

Curt  Elwenspock’s  lucid  style  and  skilful 
development  of  his  theme  in  this  posthumous 
talc  reveal  the  practiced  writer. 

Margaret  S.  Scott 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  Dorothea  Hollatz.  Nur  durch  eine  T ur  ge- 
trennt.  Stuttgart.  Stcinkopf.  1959.  479 
pages.  16.80  dm. 

In  his  Haus  ohne  Hiiter,  Heinrich  Boll  was 
one  of  the  first  to  use  a  crowded  tenement 
house  for  the  setting  of  a  story  which  has  to 
do  with  conjugal  problems  in  postwar  society. 
In  this  novel,  only  a  door,  both  literally  and 
figuratively,  separates  the  principal  characters 
from  each  other  and  from  happiness.  Of  the 
four  couples  who  meet  at  some  time  or  other 
in  the  tenement  house,  one  is  happily  married; 
however,  the  remaining  individuals  gradually 
grow  to  respect  the  permanence  of  marriage 
and  become  reconciled  with  their  mates.  Al¬ 
though  the  style  is  wooden  at  times  and  the 
ending  may  be  a  trifle  forced  and  convenient, 
the  story  docs  hold  the  reader’s  interest.  In 
any  event,  this  book  is  more  important  as  a 
sociological  study  than  as  an  artistic  master¬ 
piece. 

Marl(^  O.  Kistler 
Michigan  State  University 

**  Otto  Jurka.  Das  Licht  wird  nicht  schmut- 
zig.  Salzburg.  “Das  Rergland-Buch.” 
1959.  304  pages. 

The  subtitle  and  setting  of  this  absorbing  novel 
is  Wien  neunzehnhundertsechsundvierzig,  oc¬ 
cupied  Vienna  of  “Third  Man”  notoriety.  A 
young  student  works  as  a  censor  in  the  post 
office.  In  an  impulsive  act  of  compassion  he 
steals  a  ccnsorablc  letter  and  returns  it  to  its 
writer,  a  crippled  woman,  thus  setting  in  mo¬ 
tion  a  chain  of  events  in  which  he  becomes 
ever  more  deeply  enmeshed.  The  main  char¬ 
acters  arc  well  drawn:  Franz  Zeilinger  and  his 
young  sister  Lux,  a  most  attractive  specimen 
of  a  Wiener  Model;  their  pathetic  “star-gaz¬ 
ing  uncle,”  Professor  Swarowski;  Franz’s  fi¬ 
ancee  and  ex-nurse  Agnes,  whose  adventurous 
flight  from  a  Russian  labor  camp  never  seems 
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to  end;  and  the  informer  Hagen,  who  plies  his 
trade  in  the  Russian  Zone  of  Vienna.  It  was  the 
author’s  intention  to  glorify  the  “Unknown 
Contemporary”  whose  decency  and  bravery 
have  so  often  foiled  the  machinations  of  the 
mighty  of  this  earth.  He  has  written  an  emi¬ 
nently  cinematic  novel  with  the  ring  of  truth 
and  with  a  suspenseful  climax.  The  young 
people  in  the  book  never  abandon  their  faith 
in  a  world  of  the  future  in  which  the  sunlight 
will  not  be  sullied  by  what  it  shines  on.  Un¬ 
til  such  a  time  comes,  Jurka’s  story  solicits  the 
attention  of  Europeans  fattened  by  a  mere 
decade  of  economic  miracles  and  made  com¬ 
placent  by  their  own  rew'riting  of  political  and 
personal  history. 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

**  Hans  Keilson.  Der  Tod  des  Wider sachers. 
Braunschweig.  Westermann.  1959.  310 
pages.  13.80  dm. 

Obviously  this  book  describes  the  inner  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  Jewish  refugee  from  Hitler 
Germany  hiding  in  Holland  during  World 
War  Two.  Concentrating  on  the  relationship 
between  a  man  and  his  deadly  adversary,  it 
mentions  neither  places  nor  nationalities  nor 
persons  by  name,  so  that  German  and  Jewish 
reactions  to  the  story  may  strangely  fuse.  For 
this  is  less  the  commonplace  story  of  hatred 
between  victim  and  oppressor  than  of  a  po¬ 
larity  of  repulsion  and  attraction  between 
them,  creating  a  suprapersonal  solidarity,  as 
between  actors  playing  antagonists  according 
to  a  script.  The  author  gives  real  human  valid¬ 
ity  to  this  attitude,  which  many  people  will 
have  observed  without  ever  putting  it  into 
words.  He  tries  to  be  objective,  perhaps  more 
objective  than  any  contemporary  writer  can 
presume  to  be. 

Emma  E.  Kann 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

**  Willy  Kramp.  Das  Lamm.  Miinchen.  Bie- 
derstein.  1959.  134  pages.  6.80  dm. 
CJrowing  up,  never  a  comfortable  process,  was 
for  Bernd  a  violent  one.  In  one  night  the  sen¬ 
sitive,  immature  boy  from  the  industrial  Ruhr 
district,  running  away  to  save  his  pet  lamb 
from  slaughter,  learned  painfully  through  en¬ 
counters  with  rough  characters,  juvenile  de¬ 
linquents,  and  one  or  two  wise  f>eople  that  one 
cannot  escape  the  disciplines  of  life.  The  au¬ 
thor  treats  the  boy’s  troubles  with  compassion 
but  not  sentimentally.  He  fortifies  his  neatly 
constructed  story  with  unobtrusive  but  telling 
contrasts.  A  particularly  vivid  scene  is  that 
of  the  steelworks  by  moonlight  with  grotesque¬ 


looking  cranes,  aerial  trolleys,  and  heaps  of 
slag.  Das  Lamm  has  many  of  the  virtues  of 
good  fiction. 

Margaret  S.  Scott 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Hans  Lorbecr.  Der  Widerruf.  Halle 
(Saale).  Mitteldeutscher  Verlag.  1959.  833 
pages.  10.50  dm. 

“This  novel  was  written  with  the  support  of 
the  literature  committee  of  the  ddr — “the  Ger¬ 
man  Soviet  Republic.”  This  illuminating 
statement  orients  the  entire  direction  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  “debunking”  tale  of  Luther  and 
the  age  of  the  Reformation. 

Here  is — for  the  reviewer’s  first  meeting 
with  it  in  church  history — sex  appeal  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Luther  is  an  eccentric,  erudite,  sincere, 
but  totally  other-worldly  theologian  who  sets 
his  faith  in  princes  but  docs  not  know  and  does 
ignore  the  oppressed  classes:  the  farmers  and 
the  workers.  The  consequence  is  a  perfect  tale 
of  class  warfare,  in  which  Luther  chooses  the 
wrong  part.  Here  is  the  Communist  answer  to 
the  heritage  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  East 
German  Evangelical  Church.  The  Church  is 
■ — now  as  then — no  good!  More:  The  Gospel 
should  have  been  applied  to  class  war,  against 
nobility  and  the  Church  itself.  For,  as  soon  as 
Luther  came  into  power,  he  took  the  place  of 
the  oppressive  Pope.  q.e.d.! 

But  missing  is  everything  that  would  tell  the 
whole  story.  Missing  is  Luther’s  wrestling 
with  the  princes  for  justice  for  the  peasants. 
Also  missing  are  the  excesses  of  the  peasant- 
rebels,  in  the  uprising  against  feudal  lords  and 
clerical  lords,  as  well  as  any  lesson  from  his¬ 
tory,  for  the  ostensible  defeat  of  church  and 
“capitalists”  brings  no  freedom  but  only  in¬ 
comparably  greater  slavery  of  the  masses.  Wit¬ 
ness:  the  flight  of  millions  from  the  ddr  “para¬ 
dise  of  workers  and  peasants.” 

In  brief,  this  material  is  church  history  made 
to  order  for  the  purpose  of  Communism.  No 
doubt,  in  the  absence  of  available  valid  histori¬ 
cal  interpretation  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
East  Zone,  it  will  serve  the  intended  purpose 
of  the  enslavers  of  men  with  highest  effect¬ 
iveness. 

John  F.  C.  Green 
McKeesport,  Pa. 

**  Fritz  Meyer.  Cyrill  Suchen.  Zurich.  Fretz 
&  Wasmuth.  1959.  54  pages.  8.50  Sw.  fr. 
Had  there  never  been  a  James  Joyce,  never  a 
group  of  experimenters  called  the  Dadaists, 
never  a  poet  by  the  name  of  Hans  Arp,  this 
book  might — as  part  collage,  part  icriture  au- 
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tomattque,  part  strcam-of<onsciousncss — be 
quite  interesting.  As  it  is,  however,  the  reader 
asks:  why?  and  why  fifty-four  pages  of  this? 
— “Lass  dich  uniarmen,oh!  lass!  Nass.  Bliihcn- 
der,  offener  Duftraum,  nicht  langer  an  Saulen 
gekettet,  drehend,  vcrwehend,  vergehen,  lass, 
nass,  tiii — immer  tiefer  mit  dir.  Riii — innen. 
Drin.” 

The  book  is  incx(>ensively,  but  handsomely 
bound  in  sky  blue.  Richard  Extter 

Obcrlin  College 

**  Wolf  von  Niebelschiitz.  Die  Kinder  der 

Finsternis.  Diisscldorf.  Diederichs.  1959. 

548  pages.  24  dm. 

In  his  long  novel  Dcr  blaue  Kartimerherr 
( 1949)  Niebelschiitz  offered  a  highly  imagina¬ 
tive  reconstruction  of  the  Baroque  Age.  In  the 
present  work  he  recreates  a  segment  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  ramified  action  takes  place 
in  the  Provence  between  1115  and  1170.  The 
main  character,  Barral,  is  the  illegitimate  off¬ 
spring  of  a  count;  after  a  childhood  as  a  herds- 
Ixiy  he  becomes  a  knight  and  eventually  a 
duke  and  the  ruler  of  the  Mauretanian  March 
of  “Kelgurien.”  His  magnetic  personality  at¬ 
tracts  and  shapes  the  lives  of  many  people,  and 
his  adventures  as  well  as  those  of  the  men 
around  him  and  of  the  women  who  love  him 
provide  a  vivid  panorama  of  an  age  full  of 
startling  contrasts  and  violent  conflicts. 

The  destinies  of  these  people  reflect  the  age’s 
ambiguities  and  tensions,  its  faiths  and  super¬ 
stitions,  its  high-mindedness  and  crass  ma¬ 
terialism,  its  spirituality  and  brutality.  An 
enormous  amount  of  research  has  gone  into 
the  composition  of  this  novel.  Historical  facts, 
folklore,  legends,  and  fantasy  are  skilfully 
blended.  Although  the  author  employs  imagi¬ 
nary  geographical  names,  a  glance  at  the  map 
which  accompanies  the  book  reveals  that  Lodi 
is  Arles,  Lorda  is  Avignon,  Cormons  is  Aix- 
en-Provence,  the  Tec  is  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Gallamassa  is  the  Durance.  Niebelschiitz  is 
fond  of  unusual  expressions,  but  he  does  not 
affect  a  quaintly  archaic  style.  Frequent  ag¬ 
glomerations  of  very  short  sentences  and  the 
constant  use  of  ellipsis  in  the  conversations 
lend  a  certain  monotony  to  the  writing. 

Gerd  Gillhoff 
Randolph-Macon  College 

**  Felix  Rellstab.  Kreiselfahrt.  Zurich.  Fretz 
&  Wasmuth.  1959.  63  pages.  5.80  Sw.  fr. 
Six  short  stories  by  a  talented  Swiss  writer  and 
stage  director  comprise  this  book.  They  vary 
in  mood  but  have  in  common  a  streak  of  dis¬ 
appointment  in  human  failings.  One,  “Krei¬ 
selfahrt,”  deals  with  a  tragedy  at  sea;  another, 


“Begegnungen,”  consists  of  four  perceptive 
character  studies;  a  third,  “Das  Totenhaus,”  is 
perhaps  the  most  poignant  story  of  human 
weakness. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  very  good  writing  in¬ 
deed.  The  tales  read  easily  and  carry  convic¬ 
tion.  There  is  much  to  like  in  all  six  selections 
but  one,  “Kreiselfahrt,”  is  really  far  above 
average. 

The  book  can  be  read  unhurriedly  in  an  eve¬ 
ning.  And  it  would  be  an  evening  well  spent. 

Robert  Schwarz 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

**  Ludwig  Renn.  Krieg  ohne  Schlacht.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Aufbau.  1959.  275  pages.  7.20  dm. 

The  septuagenarian  author  who  presently  lives 
in  the  (jerman  Democratic  Republic  had 
gained  a  good  reputation  and  even  fame  for 
his  remarkable  works  Krieg  and  Nachl^rieg, 
published  in  1928  and  1930  respectively.  His 
attitude  toward  war  was  entirely  negative.  He 
considered  war  to  be  senseless  and  destructive. 
His  post-World  War  Two  books  do  not  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  his  post-World  War  One  achieve¬ 
ments.  It  even  appears  that  he  has  arrived  at  a 
point  in  which  he  believes  that  there  is  some 
sense  in  war  after  all,  a  sense  which  would  ap¬ 
pear  rather  strange  in  the  western  world. 

In  this  latest  publication,  Krieg  ohne 
Schlacht,  Renn  describes  the  drab  life  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  occupation  soldier  in  the  Aegean  Islands 
and  the  postwar  life  in  a  British  P.o.W.  camp 
in  Egypt.  He  follows  a  strange  line  of  ethics 
according  to  which  it  is  all  right  for  a  German 
soldier  to  cheat  his  own  superiors,  because  this 
would  bring  about  a  faster  end  of  the  war,  and 
also  to  cheat  his  British  postwar  masters,  be¬ 
cause  this  would  aid  in  bringing  about  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  hated  capitalistic  and  imperialistic 
system.  The  closer  one  gets  to  the  end  of  the 
book  the  more  one  comes  across  anti-British 
and  anti-American — never  anti-Soviet — slo¬ 
gans. 

One  wonders  how  honest  the  formerly  so 
strictly  anti-war  author  has  been  with  this 
btxik  and  thus  with  himself,  when  he  tries  to 
make  his  readers  believe  that  there  might  be 
some  justice  in  war  inasmuch  as  it  hastens  the 
collapse  of  capitalism  and  imperialism,  and 
that  there  could  be  something  worth  fighting 
for:  the  socialist<ommunist  world.  If  the  au¬ 
thor  has  been  honest  with  himself,  then  we  can 
only  regret  his  development  from  a  literary 
realist  and  ardent  pacifist  to  a  communist 
propagandist. 

Armin  E.  Mruci( 
Morgan  State  College 
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*  Erwin  Sylvanus.  Korcza\  und  die  Kinder. 

St.  Gallcn.  Tschudy.  1959.  49  pages  4*  4 

plates. 

Erwin  Sylvanus  (born  1917)  is  known  to  the 
literary  public  as  the  author  of  a  novel,  a  book 
of  poems,  several  plays,  and  the  “Soester  Frie- 
dcnsspiel”  (performed  annually  since  1952). 
The  present  work,  for  which  he  received  the 
Leo  Baeck  award  and  which  got  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful,  though  controversial,  reception  on  the 
German  stage,  is  a  short,  disturbing,  and  high¬ 
ly  stylized  theater  piece  dealing  with  the  his¬ 
torical  figure  of  Janusz  Korczak,  a  Polish- 
lewish  doctor  who  chose  to  die  in  the  gas 
chamber  in  1942  with  the  children  from  his 
ghetto  orphanage. 

In  the  tradition  of  Thornton  Wilder,  but 
employing  many  of  Brecht’s  didactic  devices, 
Sylvanus  drives  home  his  thesis:  Korczak  was 
a  noble  martyr,  and  it  is  time  for  the  Germans 
today  to  stir  out  of  their  comfortable  apathy 
and  to  face  the  moral  consequences,  little  grati¬ 
fying  though  they  may  be,  of  their  national 
guilt.  Though  tenacious  and  undramatic,  the 
work  has  a  strong  emotional  appeal  and  is  in¬ 
teresting  as  experimental  theater.  This  is  very 
definitely  litUrature  engagie  with  most  of  the 
merits  and  flaws  of  the  type. 

Theodore  Zioll{owsl{i 
Yale  University 

**  Otto  F.  Walter.  Der  Stumme.  Miinchen. 

Kosel.  1959.  287  pages.  13.80  dm. 

The  award  of  the  Charles  Veillon  prize  to  this 
first  novel  by  a  young  Swiss  author  attests  its 
merit,  which  consists  in  its  basic  strong  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  theme  of  the  son  seeking  his 
father  drives  with  suspense  to  fulfilment  amid 
a  twelve-man  road  gang  at  work  in  the  lonely 
Jura  mountains.  The  narration,  kept  within 
the  consciousness  of  the  men,  reflects  with 
wonderful  concretion  their  work  with  ma¬ 
chines  and  dynamite  and  their  sense  of  hard¬ 
ship  and  boredom.  The  very  means  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  however,  the  device  of  stream-of-con- 
sciousness  narration,  has  been  over-subtly 
schematized  to  fit  the  mind  of  each  man  in 
succession.  Also  their  number,  twelve,  along 
with  other  traits  like  the  son’s  suffering  for 
the  father,  points  to  the  Christian  story, 
though  beginning  and  end  of  the  tense  plot 
have  drastic  elements  of  the  Oedipus  theme  as 
well.  Such  strained  complication  on  the  level 
of  technique  and  symbol  cannot,  nevertheless, 
spoil  this  humanly  valid,  suspenseful  story  in 
its  authentically  somber  scene. 

Marjorie  L.  Hoover 
Oberlin  College 


**  Johann  Gunert.  Inschrift  tragend  und  Ge- 
bild.  Wien.  Bergland.  1958.  84  pages. 
Johann  Gunert’s  poetry  has  a  distinct  charac¬ 
ter  shown  in  this,  his  fifth  collection  of  verse. 
His  lines  have  their  own  melody,  their  own 
grand,  baroque  sweep  that  is  reminiscent, 
strangely  enough,  of  Victor  Hugo’s  oratorical 
grandeur.  On  the  other  hand,  he  succeeds 
also  in  small  vignette-like  epigrammatic  pieces 
full  of  almost  mystic  condensation. 

A  typical  Austrian,  belonging  to  the  genera¬ 
tion  which  has  become  vocal  between  the  two 
world  wars,  Gunert  went  through  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  expressionism  and  preserved  its  in¬ 
tensity  without  succumbing  to  its  amorphous 
formlessness  and  its  anarchy. 

In  his  nature  poems  his  sensual  perception 
is  keen  and,  in  spite  of  his  awareness  of  the 
bottomless  magic  depths,  he  never  loses  touch 
with  reality.  He  combines  learning  and  exu¬ 
berance,  and  he  is  never  cold,  intellectual,  or 
nihilistic  in  the  fashion  of  many  today.  Nor 
is  he  tempted  by  surrealism,  presently  in  vogue 
also  in  Austria,  and  the  enthusiastic  surrender 
to  gloom  and  chaos  for  which  the  present 
young  radical  Austrian  poets  fall,  too. 

There  is  nothing  banal  or  pretentious  in  this 
book.  This  verse  is  also  not  rigid  but  somehow 
sprode,  a  quality  which  gives  it  sp>ecial  flavor; 
there  is  no  exact  English  correspondence  for 
the  German  adjective  sprode  in  this  connota¬ 
tion.  Gunert’s  work  nevertheless  represents  a 
perfect  pantheistic  communion  with  nature — 
the  hymnal  tone  of  it  reminds  me  sometimes 
of  Hans  Leifhelm — and  the  world,  with  its 
agonies  and  comforts,  because  the  harsh  breath 
of  our  cruel  age  blows  through  it.  These  are 
the  poems  of  a  Weltfreund,  if  one  is  permitted 
to  use  the  title  of  Werfel’s  first  book  of  verse 
in  this  connection. 

Ernst  Waldinger 
Sl^idmorc  College 

**  Michael  Guttenbrunner.  Ungereimte  Ge- 
dichte.  Hamburg.  Claassen.  1959. 96  pages. 
4.80  dm. 

These  poems  are  moderately  interesting  as 
poetic  experiments  with  largely  “unpoetic” 
matter.  TTiey  are  conservative  in  form,  un¬ 
convincing  in  their  metaphors  (“Auf  deines 
Leibes  quellendem  Stengel  /  bliihte  die  Lilie 
des  Angesichts”)  and  all  too  often  lacking  in 
poetic  tact  (“Dann  trugen  mich  die  Wogen 
deiner  Bruste  /  hinan  zu  den  Sternen”).  I 
offer  as  an  example  the  poem  “Defloration” 
which  is  not  representative  of  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  Ungereimte  Gedichte  but  of  its  scope 
and  depth: 
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Sie  folgtc  ihm  in  den  ghinen  Wald. 

Dort  locktc  das  Horn. 

Sie  war  aus  Schnee 
und  trat  ritternd  vor  ihn. 

Er  breitete  ihre  Glieder  aus 

und  fand  sie  wie  Lilien  im  schattigen  Tal. 

Er  ktisste  das  Rosengebild  ihrer  Brust 
und  des  Nabels  Schattenmond. 

Sie  liess  es  reglos  geschehen 
und  lag  stumm  und  tot. 

Rot  rieselte  es  unter  seinem  stossenden  Leib. 

Sie  starrte  zum  Himmel. 

There  remains  just  one  possibility:  that  this  is 
meant  as  a  joke.  Even  then  one  wonders:  why 
almost  one  hundred  pages  of  this? 

Richard  Exner 
Oberlin  College 

Armin  Muller.  Poem  neunundfiinfzig. 
Weimar.  Volksverlag.  1959.  34  pages. 
2.50  dm. 

Muller’s  Poem,  which  celebrates  the  tenth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  dor’s  founding,  is  not  quite  as 
bad  as  we  might  fear.  Evidently  having  a 
presentiment  of  the  spirit  of  Camp  David, 
Muller  indulges  in  only  the  mildest  anti- 
Americanism  (“Sprechchore  gegen  Bananen, 
Lieder  gegen  Saxophone”;  “die  Gewitter  iiber 
Newada”);  the  French  get  the  back  of  his 
hand  as  often  as  we  do  (“Schwarzer  Himmel 
iiber  Panmunjom”;  “unter  den  Zelten  alge- 
rischer  Partisanen”).  And  while  sparing  our 
patriotic  feelings,  Muller  gives  us  examples  of 
Communist  baroque  worth  preservation  in  al¬ 
cohol:  “In  diese  Versammlungen  /  donnerte 
das  zweiunddreissigjarige  Echo  /  der  Schiisse 
Auroras.” 

Still,  the  Poem  should  inspire  us  at  least  to 
a'  token  resistance  against  invaders  from  the 
greatest  people’s  democracy  of  them  all. 

George  C.  Sckoolfield 
Dul(e  University 

**  Rudolf  Hartung.  Vor  griinen  Kulissen. 
Koln.  Kiepenheuer  &  Witsch.  1959.  60 
pages.  5.80  dm. 

Gerhard  Neumann.  Salziger  Mond.  Wies¬ 
baden.  Insel.  1958.  39  pages.  6  dm. 

Two  very  different  poets,  poles  apart  in  their 
approach  to  existence,  equally  so  in  style  and 
expression,  offer  renewed  evidence  of  their 
talents.  Gerhard  Neumann  chooses  sea,  har¬ 
bor,  ships,  surf  as  backdrop  for  human  pas¬ 
sion,  anxieties,  and  futility.  The  creative  po¬ 
etic  ego  is  refracted,  magnified,  or  minimized, 
by  time  and  tide  (“Im  Tagebuch:  Rest  unter 
Rest”).  Here  expression  means  compression. 


producing  frequent  understatement,  hiatus, 
and  resultant  unclarity — although  Neumann’s 
salty  moon  is  more  clearly  perceptible  than  his 
earlier  Wind  auf  der  Haut  (1956).  Obviously 
a  young  temperament  with  much  to  say,  he 
causes  us  to  wish  his  bizarreness  did  not  inter¬ 
fere  so  much  with  his  message.  But  inevitably 
the  style  is  the  man. 

Greater  versatility  and  stylistic  flexibility 
characterize  the  work  of  Rudolf  Hartung,  born 
in  Munich,  now  in  his  mid-forties  an  essayist, 
poet,  and  editor  in  Berlin.  His  backdrop  is  the 
green  of  gardens,  river  willows,  a  forest  path 
or  sometimes  a  caf6,  a  museum,  “a  vertical  sec¬ 
tion  of  time.”  Whether  adhering  to  strict  pro¬ 
sody  or  indulging  in  free  rhythms  of  “lyrical 
prose”  [sic),  Hartung  is  incisive,  is  always 
master  of  his  medium.  Though  echoes  of  other 
modern  poets  are  audible,  he  is  consciously  in 
the  stream  of  tradition  rather  than  in  any 
tangible  sense  derivative;  in  fact,  he  clearly 
strives  to  broaden  tradition  in  his  own  ripe 
and  original  way. 

Herman  Salinger 
Dul(e  University 

^  Albert  von  Schirnding.  Bliite  und  Ver- 

hdngnis.  Miinchen.  Hanser,  n.d.  55  pages. 

6  dm. 

Reading  collections  of  poems  like  these,  one 
feels  uneasy  about  the  state  of  the  modern 
lyric.  While  the  verses  in  which  the  poet’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  love  and  his  dreary  perception 
of  fate  are  revealed  reflect  traditional  nine¬ 
teenth  century  poetry,  his  metaphors  are  stri¬ 
dently  modern.  One  wonders  why  one  poem 
is  entitled  “Orpheus  after  he  killed  Eurydice 
for  the  first  time”  (did  he  kill  her?  and  fre- 
quendy?),  and  why  Eurydice  is  called  “the 
blue  that  changes  into  blue.”  Readers  with  a 
taste  for  abstruse  metaphors  may  enjoy  these. 
However,  who  will  appreciate  von  Schirn- 
ding’s  rhymes  of  “du”  with  “zu”  and  “Herz” 
with  “Schmerz”? 

Eva  C.  Wunderlich 
Upsala  College 

**  Ernst  Jiinger.  Sgraffiti.  Stuttgart.  Klett. 

1960.  189  pages.  14  dm. 

The  term  “sgraffiti”  relates  to  the  plastic  arts: 
“The  essence  of  the  method  lies  in  applying 
two  coats  of  plaster  of  different  colors  laid  one 
upon  the  other,  and  then  scratching  through 
the  outer  coat  to  reveal  the  underlying  one  and 
thus  producing  a  design.”  Jiinger,  working  as 
“graffista,”  fully  and  accurately  recreates  an 
external  reality  and,  at  the  same  time,  affords 
insight  into  a  deep>er,  indeed  the  metaphysical 
reality.  He  first  employed  this  creative  method 
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in  Das  abenteuerltche  Herz.  Sgraffiti,  its  se¬ 
quel,  contains  over  one  hundred  short  pieces. 
The  epigram  has  now  been  included. 

However,  it  is  apparent  that  “Das  aben- 
teuerliche  Herz”  of  1960  inclines  more  to 
speculation,  to  engage  in  truly  cosmic  flights 
of  thought.  This  tendency  is  apt  to  impair 
somewhat  the  plastic  quality  of  Jiinger’s  style. 

Gerhard  Loose 
University  of  Colorado 

**  Werner  Krauss.  Studien  und  Aufsdtze. 

Berlin.  Riitten  &  Loening.  1959. 215  pages. 

12.60  dm. 

This  new  collection  of  essays  by  one  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  leading  literary  scholars  calls  for  close 
and  open-minded  attention,  even  though  the 
reader  may  find  that  he  cannot  agree  with 
some  of  the  views  presented.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  article  in  the  hook  is  that  on  “the 
historical  mission  of  literary  historiography.” 
Here  the  author  offers  an  incisive  criticism  of 
the  fashions  in  writing  literary  history  and 
criticism  prevailing  in  Germany  after  World 
War  One;  the  essay  might  be  called  a  commen¬ 
tary  to  those  sections  of  Thomas  Mann’s  Dr. 
Faustus  that  deal  with  the  “Munich  intellec¬ 
tuals”  and  their  conscious  or  unconscious  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  coming  of  the  Third  Reich. 
The  approach  to  literary  historiography  advo¬ 
cated  by  Werner  Krauss  is  sociological;  the 
essays  in  the  book,  which  give  a  practical  dem¬ 
onstration  of  this  method,  reveal  both  its 
strength  and  its  weaknesses. 

The  most  convincing  of  the  studies  of  this 
kind  seems  to  this  reviewer  to  be  that  on  “Cer¬ 
vantes  and  the  Spanish  novela";  here  the  in¬ 
timate  connection  between  social  history  and 
the  history  of  a  genre  is  impressively  shown. 
The  essay  on  the  French  Enlightenment  is  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  usefulness  of  the  stkIo- 
logical  approach.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stud¬ 
ies  on  Calderon  and  on  the  martyr  drama  of 
the  French  seventeenth  century  seem  to  this 
reviewer  to  reveal  the  limitations  of  this  meth¬ 
od.  While  it  undoubtedly  throws  light  on 
hitherto  neglected  aspects  of  literature,  the  ex¬ 
clusive  concern  with  the  social  nexus  of  litera¬ 
ture  not  only  leads,  as  is  obvious,  to  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  aesthetic  values  and  therefore  to  a  dis¬ 
tortion  of  perspectives,  but  it  also  results  in 
feats  of  tight-rop>e  walking  and  daring  intel¬ 
lectual  gymnastics  in  order  to  discover  in  ev¬ 
ery  literary  phenomenon  a  social  motivation. 

A  similar  one-sidedness  appears  to  this  re¬ 
viewer  to  mar  the  essay  on  Garcia  Lorca.  To 
see  in  Garcia  Lorca  exlcusively  the  “progres¬ 
sive,  “socially  conscious”  poet  seems  hardly 


justified,  since  such  a  portrait  omits  the  many 
decadent  features  in  his  work,  without  which 
his  success  among  the  adherents  of  avant-garde 
jxietry  would  be  inexplicable. 

Two  excellent  essays  on  dictionaries  and  on 
Spanish  proverbs  round  out  the  volume  which, 
in  its  energetic  and  concentrated  style,  is  a  de¬ 
light  to  read.  Lienhard  Bergel 

Queens  College 

**  Karl  Reinhardt.  V ermdehtnis  der  Antil^e. 
Carl  Becker,  ed.  Gottingen.  Vandenhoek 
&  Ruprecht.  1960.  418  pages.  23  dm. 

This  group  of  scattered  essays  and  articles  by 
a  distinguished  classical  scholar,  famous  for 
his  works  on  Parmenides,  Sophocles,  and  Ae¬ 
schylus,  is  characterized  by  clear  exposition 
and  intellectual  precision,  and  by  the  extreme 
variety  of  its  subject  matter.  Important  as 
some  of  the  strictly  philosophical  and  philo¬ 
logical  contributions  arc  (notably  the  essays 
on  Hcraclcitus  and  Empedocles),  Reinhardt’s 
main  gift  as  essayist  is  for  the  informal  memoir 
— witness  his  brilliant  piece  on  Wilamowitz,  in 
which  he  redresses  the  balance  of  contempt)- 
rary  judgment  wjthout  glossing  over  the  great 
man’s  conceit  or  blind  spots — and  for  the  psy¬ 
chologically  founded  interpretative  study.  Of 
this  type  the  two  pieces  on  Nietzsche  (“Nie¬ 
tzsche  und  die  Geschichtc,”  “Nietzsches  Klage 
der  Ariadne”)  arc  the  most  outstanding  ex¬ 
amples.  The  collection  is  well  edited  by  Carl 
Becker  and  very  handsomely  presented. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

*  Rcinhold  Schneider.  Verhullter  Tag.  Frei¬ 
burg  i.Br.  Herder.  1959.  189  pages.  2.20 
dm. 

This  anthology  of  autobiographical  sketches 
is  marked  by  Schneider’s  anticipation  and  con¬ 
ception  of  the  German  tragedy  from  his  child¬ 
hood  through  1954:  his  premonition  of  the 
German  defeat,  during  World  War  One;  his 
loyalty  toward  the  monarchy  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  with  the  latter’s  failure;  his  friendship 
with  martyrs  of  the  Nazi  regime;  his  severe 
criticism  of  the  politics  of  his  own  Catholic 
Church  during  the  Hitler  period;  and,  above 
all,  his  deep  concern  over  the  demoralization 
of  his  countrymen  under  the  regime,  and  over 
a  general  demoralization  then  and  now.  Apart 
from  his  tragic  view  that  suffering  alone  is 
truth,  and  mankind  is  stepping  deeper  and 
deeper  into  darkness,  the  beautifully  written 
book  is  a  valuable  cultural  document. 

Eva  C.  Wunderlich 
Upsala  College 
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**  Eric  Vocgclinj  Wisscnschaft,  Polttil{  und 

Gnosis.  Miinchcn.  Koscl.  1959.  93  pages. 
In  this  provocative  and  enlightening  philo- 
sophico-political  treatise  the  author  aims  at 
documenting  his  thesis  that  Gnosticism  repre¬ 
sents  a  powerful  major  impulse  in  the  history 
of  ideas  and  in  particular  in  the  intellectual 
history  of  Germany,  from  Meister  Eckhart  to 
Heidegger.  He  traces  its  evolution  from  an¬ 
tiquity  through  the  Middle  Ages  to  modern 
Positivism  and  to  the  contemporary  totalitar¬ 
ian  political  and  social  mass-movements.  In 
the  ancient  as  in  the  modern  world,  cultural 
crises  call  forth  various  attempts  to  recover 
and  reinterpret  the  meaning  of  human  exist¬ 
ence — attempts  which  issue  in  the  rise  of  sev¬ 
eral  philosophico-religious  “systems.”  Since, 
according  to  Valenfinian  gnosticism,  “sin  and 
suffering  are  due  to  ignorance  (agnoia),  it  is 
through  knowledge  (gnosis)  that  the  inner 
man  is  redeemed  and  regenerated.”  Thus,  in 
contrast  to  the  salvation  promised  by  Christian 
faith  (pistis)  through  the  mediatorship  of 
Christ,  the  gnostic  redemption  is  self-redemp¬ 
tion.  And  in  modern  gnosticism  this  rebirth  is 
brought  about  either  by  the  “absolute  spirit” 
which  in  the  dialectic  unfolding  of  conscious¬ 
ness  overcomes  self-alienation  (Hegel);  or  by 
a  dialectic-material  process  of  natural  evolu¬ 
tion  (Marx);  or  by  a  “will-to-power”  which — 
through  sublimation — begets  the  generation 
of  the  Vbermensch  (Nietzsche). 

The  one  distinguishing  mark  which,  in  the 
author’s  conviction,  sets  off  modern  gnosticism 
from  all  its  antecedents  is  the  prohibition  of 
free  inquiry  into  the  premises  of  the  “system” 
— the  Frageverbot.  ()n  the  basis  of  a  succinct 
analysis  of  certain  pertinent  pronouncements 
of  Hegel  and  Marx,  Voegelin  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  gnosticism  is  essentially  anti- 
philosophical,  because  it  is  inspired  not  by 
Uebe  zum  Sein  but  by  the  libido  dominandi 
(Wille  zur  Macht).  It  substitutes  the  Parusia 
Entis  for  the  Parusia  Christi, 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

Robert  )ungk.  Strahlen  aus  der  Asche. 

Bern.  Scherz.  1959.  320  pages  4  plates 

-(-  1  map. 

The  forty-six  year  old  German-born  author 
who  studied  history  and  became  a  journalist 
has  made  a  third  noteworthy  contribution  to 
post-World  War  Two  literature.  His  other  two 
works  are  Die  Zu/^^unft  hat  schon  begonnen 
and  Heller  als  tausend  Sonnen. 

“Rays  Out  of  Ashes”  is  a  history  of  the  re¬ 
construction  of  Hiroshima  from  the  day  of  the 


atomic  attack  until  1959.  The  book  is  based 
on  a  prolonged  stay  of  the  author  in  this  Japa¬ 
nese  city  during  which  he  held  many  conver¬ 
sations  with  Japanese  and  American  citizens, 
and  on  an  extensive  correspondence  and  re¬ 
search  in  newspapers  and  other  documents. 
However,  it  is  not  only  Jungk’s  purpose  mere¬ 
ly  to  narrate  the  story  of  Hiroshima  but  to 
show  how  different  types  of  people  have  been 
affected  by  the  atomic  holocaust,  and  how  they 
have  been  able  or  unable  to  adjust  to  the  new 
postwar  world.  Particularly  gripping  are  his 
recordings  of  eyewitness  repxjrts  of  the  day  of 
the  atomic  attack  upon  the  city.  Interesting 
for  the  American  reader  is  also  the  official 
treatment  of  Hiroshima  by  United  States  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  Japanese  reaction  toward  this 
treatment. 

Robert  Jungk  conveys  a  message  through¬ 
out  his  book  which  may  be  best  summed  up 
through  the  Schweitzerian  words  of  one  of 
our  author’s  witnesses  who  maintains  that  “in¬ 
humanity  already  begins  with  disregard  and 
neglect  of  the  individual.”  If  there  is  one  les¬ 
son  to  be  learned  from  August  6,  1945,  then  it 
is  this,  that  “we  want  to  try  to  change  slowly 
the  attitude  of  man  to  man.”  If  we  are  to  sur¬ 
vive  we  have  to  acquire  a  new  “reverence  for 
life”  and  place  humanity  above  materialism. 

Armin  E.  Mrucl{ 
Morgan  State  College 

**  Otto  Erich  Deutsch,  ed.  &  comp.  Schubert: 
Die  Erinnerung  seiner  Freunde.  Leipzig. 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel.  1957.  vii  -j-  452  pages. 
20  dm. 

Fritz  Hug.  Franz  Schubert.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Scheffler.  1958.  492  pages,  ill.  16.80 
dm. 

The  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  publication  is  the 
third  and  last  volume  of  the  1912-initiated 
documents  of  Schubert’s  life  and  works.  The 
recollections  and  comments  of  his  friends  and 
contemporaries  are  organized  in  necrologies, 
biographical  material  collected  by  different 
personalities,  e.g.,  Liszt,  personal  memoirs  and 
diaries,  and  correspondence  about  Schubert’s 
posthumous  works.  A  wealth  of  detailed  in¬ 
formation  about  the  composer  and  his  friends 
•is  conveyed  through  these  documents. 

Fritz  Hug  undoubtedly  had  access  to  this 
information  while  working  on  his  readable 
biography  of  the  composer,  while  eighty-six 
music  examples  through  the  text  illustrate 
the  biographical  significance  of  his  composi¬ 
tions.  A  most  useful  appendix  of  more  than 
120  pages  gives  chronological  reference  to  his 
musical  activities  and  works,  followed  by  a 
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complete  listing  of  his  compositions  by  genre 
and  opus  numbers.  Elena  Pels 

Milii'aul^ee,  Wis. 

**  N.  Gortschakow.  Regie.  Unterricht  bet 
Stanislawsl(i.  Karl  Fend,  tr.  Berlin.  Hen- 
schel.  19'>9.  615  pages  -}-  16  plates.  18  dm. 
The  importance  of  this  publication  written  by 
an  admiring  observer  cannot  be  overstated,  al¬ 
though  a  warning  should  be  added.  It  cannot 
be  emphasized  too  often  and  too  insistently 
that  Gorchakov,  as  his  name  is  spelled  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  does  not  propose  rules  and  principles  of 
some  imaginary  Stanislavsky  “method.” 
TTianks  to  his  stenographic  ability  we  receive 
copious  notes  made  during  discussions  and  re¬ 
hearsals  from  1924  through  1936.  In  1954 
this  book  appeared  under  the  title  Stanislav- 
sity  Directs  in  the  United  States,  but  the  Ger¬ 
man  translation  now  available  is  more  tho¬ 
rough  and,  therefore,  more  fruitful.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  version  with  its  four  hundred  pages  con¬ 
tains  merely  six  chapters  plus  introduction 
and  conclusion,  whereas  the  German  book 
shows  twelve  headings.  Evidently  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  numerous  admirers  of  the  great  Rus¬ 
sian  director  will  discover  far  more  material. 

Waither  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

**  Heinrich  Ott.  Denizen  und  Sein.  Zollikon. 
Evangelischer  Verlag.  1959,  228  pages. 
19.50  Sw.  fr. 

Whereas  recent  interpreters  of  Martin  Heideg¬ 
ger’s  ontology  have  tried  to  understand  it  as 
the  consummation  of  Idealistic  subjectivity  or 
a  contemporary  form  of  the  ontological  differ¬ 
ence  stressed  in  Scholastic  metaphysics,  the 
author  approitches  Heidegger  as  the  thinker 
of  thought  whose  way  of  thinking  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  being,  which  makes  it  altogether 
possible. 

Ott  stresses  Heidegger’s  overcoming  of  sub¬ 
jectivism  and  metaphysics  and  confronts  this 
pregnant  experience  with  contemporary  theo¬ 
logical  efforts  to  render  the  actualities  mean¬ 
ingfully  without  merelv  retranslating  tradi¬ 
tional  terms.  He  finds  tne  philosopher’s  work 
fertile  in  three  major  areas.  The  anthrop)o- 
logical  relevance  of  thinking  recalls  the  desir¬ 
able  kerygmatical  nature  of  theology.  The  on¬ 
tological  nature  of  language  points  to  the  nec¬ 
essary  openness  of  all  hermeneutical  pursuits. 
The  new  construct  of  reality,  underlining 
its  historicity,  insists  on  the  concreteness  of  all 
human  experience.  Methodical  particularities 
of  the  phenomenological  approach,  such  as  the 
thought  figure  of  the  incipient  and  original, 
the  hermeneutic  circle,  and  the  insistence  on 


the  concept  of  structure  are  shown  to  be  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  unconditionality  of  revelation,  the 
hermeneutics  of  scriptura  sui  ipsius  interpret, 
and  the  theological  use  of  structural  analysis, 
rcsp)cctively. 

Ott’s  discussion  comprehends  Heidegger’s 
early  peritxl  and  its  influence  on  Bultmann 
and  Gogarten  as  well  as  the  work  after  the 
turn  with  its  radical  awareness  of  being.  He 
demonstrates  conclusively  the  fruitfulness  of 
Heidegger’s  thought  for  any  thinking  which 
rates  the  historicity  of  existence  higher  than 
the  abstractions  of  a  system.  Heidegger’s  work 
has  been  misinterpreted  as  titanic  heroism  and 
as  atheistic  nihilism.  A  remarkable  attempt 
to  render  it  accessible  through  an  endeavor  to 
restate  the  message  and  the  life  of  faith  bears 
witness  to  its  inexhaustible  pithiness. 

P.  f.  Meier 
University  of  Massachusetts 

Paul  Schmitt.  Religion,  Idee  und  Staat. 

Bern.  Francke.  1959.  654  pages.  42  Sw.  fr. 
Paul  Schmitt,  for  some  time  editorial  writer 
for  the  Miinchener  Neuesten  Nachrichten  and 
the  Neuen  Ziircher  Zeitung,  combined,  to  a 
rare  degree,  a  thorough  humanistic  education 
and  far-reaching  intellectual  interests  with  the 
daily  task  of  writing  as  a  journalist.  In  poli¬ 
tics  a  Liberal  and  Christian-Dcmocrat,  he 
fought  the  Nazis  and  almost  paid  with  his  life 
for  it.  In  philosophy  he  embraced  Neoplaton¬ 
ism  with  a  Christian  accent.  In  his  cultural 
tradition  he  was  a  European  with  an  open 
mind  for  the  manifold  problems  of  the  West¬ 
ern  World.  Now  this  collection  of  essays,  put 
together  after  his  early  death  in  1953,  gives 
testimony  to  all  of  these  endeavors  and  shows 
him  to  be  a  person  endowed  with  great  curios¬ 
ity  and  a  critical-analytical  mind.  Themes 
touching  on  Hellas  as  well  as  on  Oswald 
Spengler’s  Europe,  Nicholas  of  Cusa  as  well 
as  Goethe,  Pascal  as  well  as  Schof)enhauer, 
with  philosophical  and  historical  interpreta¬ 
tions,  fill  this  volume  and  invite  us  to  an  active 
participation  in  his  thoughts,  critiques,  and 
suggestions.  Leo  Hertel 

North  Dal^ota  State  College 

**  Fedor  Stepun.  Der  Bolschewismus  und  die 

christliche  Existenz.  Miinchen.  Kosel. 

1959.  298  pages.  15.50  dm. 

Fedor  Stepun,  who  in  spite  of  his  seventy-five 
years  is  still  active  as  professor  of  Russian  Cul¬ 
tural  History  at  the  University  of  Munich,  has 
written  a  scholarly  study  of  the  cultural  and 
philosophical  development  of  Russia  from  its 
origins  to  the  emergence  of  Communism.  He 
then  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  analysis 
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of  the  phenomenon  of  Bolshevism,  showing  in 
what  way  it  does  and  does  not  owe  its  ante¬ 
cedents  to  Russian  sources.  Declaring  it  to  be 
“a  phantom-like  encounter  of  a  de-Christian- 
ized  Russian  Middle  Ages  with  the  degenerat¬ 
ed  Socialism  of  the  West,”  the  author  is  at 
pains  to  point  out  the  danger  it  represents.  As 
an  antidote  to  what  he  calls  the  demonic  faith 
of  Bolshevism  he  recommends  a  return  to  a 
militant  and  altruistic  (though  not  necessarily 
parliamentarian  or  democratic)  Christianity. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  author’s  erudi¬ 
tion  and  intellectual  scope.  One  must  also  ad¬ 
mit  that  he  tries  to  be  fair  although,  as  one 
would  expect,  he  shows  much  better  under¬ 
standing  of  minds  akin  to  his  own  (Berdyaev, 
Solovyev,  Kireevsky  and  Dostoevsky)  than  of 
those  whose  philosophy  he  despises  ( [Dobroliu¬ 
bov,  Chernyshevsky,  etc.).  As  a  result,  his 
book,  in  spite  of  occasional  lapses  into  exten¬ 
sive  theological  discussions  and  bold  general¬ 
izations,  makes  for  stimulating  reading.  How¬ 
ever,  his  solution  to  the  problem  of  Commun¬ 
ism,  especially  in  view  of  the  technological, 
scientific,  and  economic  facts  of  the  power 
struggle  and  the  emergence  of  the  colonial  peo¬ 
ples  (to  whom  the  idea  of  a  mass  “conver¬ 
sion”  is  hardly  applicable),  appears  rather  in¬ 
adequate.  The  question  may  be  raised  whether 
it  represents  progress  or  merely  a  return  to 
methods  and  procedures  of  past  ages. 

Emanuel  Salgaller 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

*  Hans  Zbinden.  Der  bedrohte  Mensch. 

Bern.  Francke.  1959.  307  pages. 

The  author  is  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Bern  and  is  well  known  as  a  lec¬ 
turer  in  Switzerland  and  abroad;  he  also  was 
professor  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  What 
he  calls  sociology  of  culture  I  would  rather 
call  social  ethics.  His  book  is  a  collection  of 
essays,  each  of  which  deals  with  an  ethical 
question:  collective  security  and  individual 
anxiety,  technical  mastery  of  the  external 
world  and  endangered  freedom,  international 
uniformity  and  conformism  and  the  love  of 
home  and  the  homeland,  the  function  of  wom¬ 
an  and  of  old  people  in  a  utilitarian  society, 
the  saving  of  art  in  an  inundation  of  mechan¬ 
ically  produced  pictures  (he  is  also  editor  of 
an  art  publishing  company).  Every  essay  is 
thus  centered  around  an  ethical  value,  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  conscience  threatened  by  modern  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  mass  civilization.  They  are  re¬ 
markably  well  written. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 


*  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  Gesammelte 
Werlte  in  Einzelausgabenx  Aufzeich- 
nungen.  Herbert  Steiner,  cd.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1959.  384  pages.  22.50  dm. 
The  fifteenth  and  last  volume  of  Herbert 
Steiner’s  edition  contains  the  Buck  der  Freun- 
de.  Ad  me  ipsum  and  the  diaries  which  begin 
in  1890  but  are  far  less  complete  (as  chronolo¬ 
gy)  and  far  less  realistic  (as  autobiography) 
than  the  word  suggests.  The  major  part  of 
hitherto  unpublished  material  consists  in  the 
German  original  of  five  “Vienna  Letters” 
which  were  written  for  the  American  journal 
The  Dial  (New  York,  1922-24).  Their  main 
theme  is  the  Vienna  theater,  past  and  present, 
the  Salzburger  Festspiele  and,  in  connection 
with  both  of  them.  Max  Reinhardt’s  work 
and  personality.  They  also  speak  of  Schnitzler, 
Freud,  and  K.  E.  Neumann  (the  eminent  Ori¬ 
entalist),  relating  their  lives  and  achievements 
to  some  extent  to  the  character  of  their  native 
city. 

Characteristically,  this  volume  of  personal 
documents  and  communications  offers  hardly 
any  more  intimate  clues  to  Hofmannsthal’s 
indivisible  personality  than  docs  his  creative 
work.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  complex 
and  transparent  nature  of  all  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  which  transcend  even  a  simple  and  spon¬ 
taneous  expression  and  thus  open  perspectives 
that  run  across  and  beyond  the  boundaries  be¬ 
tween  “real”  life  and  the  stuff  that  dreams  are 
made  of.  Hilde  D.  Cohn 

Swarthmore  College 

**  Hermann  Broch.  Brieje  von  1929  bis  1951. 
Robert  Pick,  cd.  &  comp.  Zurich.  Rhcin- 
Vcrlag.  1957.  459  pages.  19.60  Sw.  fr. 

It  is  told  of  Sigmund  Freud  that  in  the  span 
of  his  life  he  had  without  any  effort  written 
about  thirty  thousand  letters  aside  from  his 
tremendous  body  of  work.  How  many  letters 
Broch  wrote  is  unknown  since  this  edition 
naturally  comprises  only  a  small  selection  of 
his  communications.  The  dozens  of  letters  he 
had  written  to  this  reviewer  were  unfortunate¬ 
ly  lost;  they  would  have  added  a  few  interest¬ 
ing  facets  and  sidelights  to  this  final  collec¬ 
tion,  edited  very  wisely  by  Robert  Pick,  but 
they  would  not  have  enriched  it  substantially. 

A  permanent  complaint  about  the  awful 
burden  of  correspondence  which  weighed  so 
heavily  on  the  ceaseless,  painful  strain  of 
Broch’s  creative  processes  is  one  of  the  leitmo¬ 
tifs  in  this  book.  He  had  six,  sometimes  eight 
various  drafts  started,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
he  needed  an  enormous  measure  of  spiritual 
energy  and  self-discipline,  going  in  different 
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directions,  to  take  up  the  threads  daily  again, 
weaving  the  texture  of  his  work  on  six  or  eight 
different  mental  looms. 

One  of  the  ever-recurring  themes  in  these 
letters  is  the  expression  of  the  feeling  that  art, 
literature,  and  even  poetry  are  obsolete  in  our 
barbarous  era,  to  which  Broch  nevertheless 
had  a  completely  positive  attitude.  The  only 
justification  of  his  work  he  saw  in  its  epistemo¬ 
logical  approach,  in  its  untiring  search  for  the 
truth.  Here,  maybe,  is  another  clue  to  his  com¬ 
pulsion  to  write  and  to  answer  letters — aside 
from  his  very  human  and  genuine  cordiality 
and  the  inner  politeness  of  his  character.  His 
correspondence,  in  spite  of  his  steady  and  most 
ardent  protests  against  the  volume  of  it,  may 
be  just  another  aspect  of  his  struggle  in  his 
monologues  and  discussions  in  the  search  for 
hnal  answers  to  unanswerable  questions. 

Broch’s  letters  do  not  belong  to  a  type  of 
Briefliteratur  that  emerged  in  an  epoch  when 
letter  writing  was  an  art  per  se  and  novels  in 
letters  were  a  fashion,  nor  do  they  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  volumes  of  Rilke’s  corre¬ 
spondence,  carefully  composed  in  periods 
when  his  creative  capacity  was  low  or  had 
stopped,  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for  it,  and 
about  which  one  has  sometimes  the  suspicion 
that  they  were  missives  with  an  eye  on  pos¬ 
terity.  Tlie  style  of  Broch’s  letters  blends  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  style  of  his  epic,  philosophical, 
essayistic,  sociological,  and  poetic  works.  It 
is  only  a  more  natural  and,  of  course,  a  much 
more  direct  pronouncement  of  many  of  his 
ideas  and  views.  There  is  nothing  cramped 
and  stilted  to  be  found  in  them.  The  warmth 
of  his  personality,  his  patience,  tolerance,  and 
wisdom  can  be  grasped  by  anybody  who  is 
enterprising  and  curious  enough  to  read  these 
letters. 

For  the  understanding  of  Broch’s  complex 
world  these  letters  are  also  precious  source 
material.  The  reader  will  not  gain  too  much 
knowledge  of  Broch’s  personal  life.  The  edi¬ 
tor  probably  and  understandably  avoided  let¬ 
ters  of  too  personal  a  nature.  He  has  done  a 
superb  job  and  quite  a  difficult  one.  The  only 
objections  of  this  reviewer  pertain  to  the  notes, 
which  could  have  been  more  numerous.  Very 
often  the  reader  is  left  without  an  explanation 
of  facts,  words,  and  details. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  space  available 
in  these  columns  does  not  permit  a  review  as 
thorough  as  this  unique  collection  of  letters 
deserves.  The  few  letters  to  Elisabeth  Langas- 
ser  (hers  to  Broch  arc  included  also)  would 
need  a  special  essay.  Ernst  Waldinger 

Sl^idmore  College 


Johann  Georg  Hamann.  Briefwechsel.  IV: 
1778-1782.  Arthur  Henkel,  ed.  Wiesba¬ 
den.  Inscl.  1959.  xxiii  -j-  513  pages.  27  dm. 
The  fourth  volume  of  this  admirable  edition 
of  Hamann’s  correspondence  contains  letters 
written  by  the  aging  customs  inspector  in  Ko- 
nigsberg  to  a  wide  variety  of  friends,  among 
whom  Hariknoch  will  always  rank  as  the  clos¬ 
est  and  Herder  as  the  most  distinguished.  As 
in  the  preceding  volumes,  the  correspondents’ 
answers  are  given  in  extenso  whenever  these 
were  available  to  the  editor.  The  reader  con¬ 
fronts  the  image  of  a  lonely  and  harassed  man: 
Hamann’s  profound,  abrupt,  hermetic  origin¬ 
ality  ill  suited  a  civic  post  requiring,  along 
with  the  usual  bureaucratic  connivances  and 
diplomacies,  a  kind  of  patience  or  bonhomie 
that  was  absolutely  lacki|ig  in  this  writer’s 
peculiar  emotional  make-up.  His  athletic  in¬ 
tellect,  his  single  and  wholly  idiosyncratic 
vision  continued  undiminished  until  the  very 
end,  and  disturbances  of  psychic  equilibrium 
expressed  themselves  in  a  teasing,  riddling 
phraseology,  and  in  constant  ellipses  and  cir¬ 
cumlocutions,  rather  than  in  any  of  the  usual 
ways,  such  as  complaints,  fear  of  failure  or 
admission  of  human  and  intellectual  failure. 

Like  the  earlier  volumes,  this  one  is  a  mod¬ 
el  of  careful  editing,  and  Henkel  deserves  the 
fullest  gratitude  of  all  readers  to  whom  Ha¬ 
mann  represents  one  of  the  most  memorable 
examples  of  spiritual  energy  and  sublimity  in 
the  entire  history  of  Western  culture. 

Francis  Golfjing 
Bennington  College 


Eduard  Morike.  Brieje.  Stuttgart.  Cotta. 

1959. 970  pages.  26  dm. 

These  letters  are  more  than  a  collection  of  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  sentiments,  for  they  always  mir¬ 
ror  the  imagination  of  the  poet;  because  they 
have  not  been  created  specifically  to  serve  such 
a  purpose,  they  are  all  the  more  significant 
as  reflections  of  the  moods  that  animated  the 
j5criod  in  which  they  originated.  They  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  poet’s  work,  although 
the  considerable  number  of  correspondents 
almost  implies  too  much  activity.  Only  Wil¬ 
helm  and  Konstanze  Hartlaub,  Hermann 
Kurz,  Karl  Morike,  Klara  Morike,  and  Fried¬ 
rich  Theodor  Vischer  seem  to  have  received 
letters  from  Morike  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century;  the  more  intimate  correspondence 
with  Luise  Rau  lasted  less  than  four  years. 
Morike’s  protean  soul,  avoiding  contact  with 
strangers,  hides,  in  his  letters  as  in  his  work, 
l)ehind  a  multitude  of  characters  and  roles, 
old  and  young,  joyful  and  sad.  Gifted  with  the 
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wisdom  of  the  magic  word,  they  are  all  em¬ 
bodiments  of  the  poet  and  cover  his  restless¬ 
ness,  his  dissatisfaction  with  his  obligations 
as  a  pastor,  and  his  later  disappointment  with 
the  requirements  of  his  journalistic  and  teach¬ 
ing  activities.  While  particularly  his  letters  to 
his  study  mates  show  a  whimsically  primor¬ 
dial  humor  to  compensate  for  his  romantic 
longing,  his  later  belief  in  a  benign  fate  over¬ 
lays  the  primitive  melancholia  with  a  serene 
contemplation. 

Unfortunately  no  critical,  complete  edition 
of  Mdrike’s  letters  is  available.  Gerhart  Bau¬ 
mann’s  editing  job  has  tried  to  overcome  some 
of  the  shortcomings  of  existing  collections  and 
has  given  us  a  highly  complete  presentation  of 
the  letters  with  only  rare  abridgments  and 
omissions.  An  appendix  contains  a  selection  of 
Ludwig  Bauer’s  letters,  Morike’s  Vita,  a  per¬ 
spicacious  postscript  of  the  editor,  and  several 
useful  registers.  .\s  a  confirmation  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  stamp  of  Mdrike’s  poetry  and  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  his  genius,  these  letters  are  well  worth 
reading  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  complex  experiences  by  which 
this  pxet’s  work  came  into  being. 

P.  /.  Meier 
University  of  Massachusetts 

**  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  Inga  Junghanns. 
Briefwechsel.  Wolfgang  Herwig,  ed.  Wies¬ 
baden.  Insel.  1959.  291  pages.  18  dm. 

In  1915  Rilke  made  the  acquaintance  in  Mu¬ 
nich  of  Inga  lunghanns,  the  Danish  wife  of  a 
German  artist.  A  short  time  later  Rilke  was 
drafted  for  military  service  and  the  Junghanns 
couple  went  to  Switzerland.  Rilke  and  Inga 
never  met  again  except  once  in  1919,  but  their 
correspondence  extended  from  1915  to  1926. 
The  collection  gives  the  complete  text  of  all 
his  twenty-eight  letters,  while  forty-nine  of 
her  seventy-one  letters  are  included  in  full  or 
in  part.  His  last  lines  to  her,  dated  June  25, 
1926,  did  not  reach  her  until  1935.  That  Rilke 
cherished  her  letters  is  apparent  from  his  com¬ 
ment  on  them  to  Katharina  Kippienbcrg,  the 
wife  of  his  publisher. 

Inga  Junghanns  translated  Rilke’s  essay  on 
Rodin  and  his  novel  Malte  Laurids  Brigge  into 
Danish.  She  began  her  translation  of  the  novel 
in  1917,  but  it  was  not  published  in  Denmark 
until  1927.  Many  of  the  letters  deal  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  meaning,  interpretation,  and  transla¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  this  work.  The  collection  in¬ 
cludes  two  sets  of  questions  submitted  by  Inga, 
together  with  Rilke’s  answers.  TTie  study  of 
this  material  should  contribute  to  the  deeper 
understanding  of  the  novel. 


Wolfgang  Herwig,  the  editor,  has  not 
touched  the  Rilke  text,  but  he  has  replaced 
some  of  Inga’s  “Danisms”  with  standard  ex¬ 
pressions.  Enough  of  them  remain,  however, 
for  her  prose  to  retain  its  characteristic  flavor. 
Rilke  himself  occasionally  employs  an  odd 
phrase,  as  in  the  beginning  of  one  letter:  “Je- 
den  Tag,  gnadige  Frau,  setz’  ich  auf  Sie  zu  die 
Feder  an.”  The  scholarly  quality  of  the  more 
than  twenty  pages  of  annotations  at  the  end  of 
the  book  deserves  sjiecial  mention. 

Gerd  Gillhoff 
Randolph-Macon  College 

^  Siegfried  Thalheimer.  Gespr'dch  uber 

Deutschland’s  7,ukunft.  Munchen.  Beck. 

1959.  156  pages.  7.80  dm. 

Four  men  have  met  in  a  boat  that  landed  at 
Bremerhaven,  and  in  the  boat  train  southward 
they  continue  their  most  interesting  conversa¬ 
tion.  Only  three  of  them  are  talking — at  great 
length  and  with  much  good  old  German  Bj7- 
dung — while  the  fourth  is  our  author,  and  he 
reports.  The  three  talking  men  are:  a  German 
professor  of  decidedly  Catholic  sympathies,  a 
rather  aristocratic  (lerman  diplomat  and  a 
very  gebildeter  young  American  from  the 
South,  apparently  from  aristocratic  back¬ 
ground,  too,  and,  so  it  seems,  also  in  his  vic¬ 
torious  country’s  diplomatic  service. 

And  here  is  the  whole  problem:  Is  this 
country,  the  U.  S.  A.,  still  a  victorious  coun¬ 
try.?  And  what  about  Germany.? 

While — and  this  must  be  said  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  credit — Ciermany  is  not  spared  the  most 
disagreeable  statements  as  to  her  gas  killings 
and  other  nasty  things  she  did  during  the  past 
war,  the  following  crimes  have  been  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  Allies:  U)  They  arranged  the  Niirn- 
berg  comedies!  Thalheimer  or  his  spokesman 
in  the  conversation  advocates  a  procedureless 
hanging.  That  the  Niirnberg  trials  were,  all 
in  all,  splendidly  handled  and  had  quite  a 
juridical  basis  is  not  mentioned  by  any  one  of 
the  participants  at  our  Gesprdche;  (2)  Roose¬ 
velt’s  and  Churchill’s  old  sins  at  Yalta  and/or 
Teheran:  One  ought  not  to  have  handed  East¬ 
ern  Europ)e  and  a  gcxxlly  part  of  Central  Eu- 
rop>e  over  to  the  bad  Russians!  This  we  all 
know  by  now:  it  never  would  have  happ)encd 
if  a  certain  powerful  nation  in  Central  Europie 
had  not  attacked  Russia  six  months  before  a 
certain  nation  declared  war  on  the  United 
States. 

While  the  author  certainly  does  not  con¬ 
found  the  present  pxisition  of  Western  Ger¬ 
many  with  that  of  an  ally  of  old  standing — 
nay,  even  p>oints  to  the  anomaly  of  his  coun- 
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try’s  being  accepted  Into  the  circle  of  his  con¬ 
querors  as  an  important  ally  before  a  peace 
treaty  is  signed — he  simply  cannot  judge  the 
years  of  war  according  to  the  then  prevailing 
Gegeben  heiten . 

While  Germany’s  future  is  somewhat  misty 
the  author  apparently  thinks  that  his  country 
will  emerge  as  Europe’s  strongest  bulwark 
against  the  tide  from  the  East,  but  she  prob¬ 
ably  will  have  to  acknowledge  her  present 
comparatively  small  area  and  (even  after  an 
improbable  unification)  realistically  narrowed 
frontiers  as  a  Gegebenhcit. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  serious  and  learned 
throughout — z  few  trite  remarks  about  the 
participants’  facial  expressions  {Er  blic^M 
plottlich  streng,  beinahe  finster)  notwith¬ 
standing.  The  book  is  a  severe  judgment  up¬ 
on  Germany — perhaps  not  severe  enough? 

Robert  Rie 

St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  State  College 

*  Alfred  Mayer.  400  fahre  europdischer  Kul- 
turgemeinschaft  in  Vbersichten,  1500- 
1900.  Basel.  Ernst  Reinhardt.  1959.  259 
pages.  17.50  Sw.  fr. 

To  anyone  who  likes  to  hang  his  cultural  sense 
of  historicity  on  dates,  this  repertory  of  four 
hundred  years  of  European  artistic,  literary, 
philosophical,  and  scientific  achievements  will 
give  great  pleasure.  Not  only  will  he  be  able  to 
see,  in  biographical  tables  spaced  at  twenty- 
five-year  intervals,  which  great  geniuses  were 
at  some  time  in  the  cradle  unbeknownst  to 
creative  men  much  their  seniors,  but  he  will 
also  enjoy  a  pan-European  bibliography,  al¬ 
phabetized  by  held  of  endeavor,  of  all  sig- 
niheant  creative  achievements  in  the  period 
1500-1900.  TTius,  Mayer’s  study  will  be  of 
invaluable  help  to  doctoral  candidates  in  Com¬ 
parative  Literature  (for  the  night  before  their 
qualifying  oral  examination),  to  hopefuls  on 
non-rigged  television  quiz -shows,  and  to  cross¬ 
word  puzzle  fans.  For  who  else  could  want  to 
know  that  Bcttina  Brentano  was  hfteen  years 
of  age  when  Carlo,  Conte  de  Gozzi  was  eighty, 
or  that  Edward  Wotton’s  De  Differentiis  Ani- 
malium  and  the  Amours  of  Pierre  de  Ronsard 
were  both  published  in  1552?  Certainly  no 
one  who  was  not  already  endowed  with  the 
sense  of  “European”  cultural  achievement, 
which  it  is  the  author’s  expressed  purpose  to 
cultivate  here,  would  turn  away  from  this 
work  als  ein  Gebildeter. 

Those  of  us,  by  contrast,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  works  and  names  pegged  up  by 
Mayer  will  be  disturbed  by  a  certain  arbitrari¬ 
ness  in  his  scheme.  We  will  wonder  why  Har¬ 


vard  University  was  founded  in  the  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  in  1650  [sic],  while  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Bratislava  received  charter  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1456,  why  three  pages 
su£Ece  to  list  principal  works  and  authors  in 
French  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century 
where  German  literature  of  the  same  period 
takes  up  six,  and  why  Herbert  Spencer  rates 
as  a  sociologist  and  political  scientist  where 
Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain  figures  among 
the  philosophers.  And  we  would,  all  told,  ad¬ 
vise  anyone  to  make  use  of  Mayer’s  tables  only 
in  case  other  works  of  reference  are  available 
as  well. 

W.  B.  F. 

*  Wolfgang  Vulpius,  comp.  Schiller  Bibli- 
ographie,  1893-1958.  Weimar.  Arion. 
1959.  xviii  -|-  569  pages.  34  dm. 

A  member  of  the  Vulpius  family,  to  which 
Bode  once  devoted  such  an  interesting  study, 
here  contributes  its  traditional  service  to  Wei¬ 
mar  and  its  greats.  The  work,  made  possible 
only  by  selfless  and  generous  collaboration  of 
scholars  and  librarians  in  many  lands,  is  even¬ 
tually  the  result  of  only  one  man’s  idea  and 
industry.  It  grew  out  of  the  needs  of  the  In¬ 
formation  Service  of  the  Weimar  research  in¬ 
stitute.  Continuing  Goedeke,  it  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  him  in  scope  and,  I  think,  in  value,  for  it 
comprises  modern  sociological  viewpoints  as 
well.  I  know  of  nothing  to  equal  it.  Not  only 
are  here  collected  bibliographies  (to  which 
perhaps  the  annual  list  of  pmla  could  have 
been  added),  editions,  letters,  biographical 
and  critical  studies,  translations  and  even  paro¬ 
dies,  but,  through  the  contributions  from  the 
Slavic  lands,  from  China,  Japan,  the  United 
States,  West  Germany,  South  America,  we 
obtain  also  for  the  first  time  a  thorough  picture 
of  the  effect  Schiller  had  in  the  world  at  large. 
Even  selected  school  editions  and  references 
to  theatrical  {performances  and  translations  are 
given  and  can  enrich  the  sociology  of  litera¬ 
ture.  The  local  historian  is  lovingly  consid¬ 
ered  and  the  future  biographer  will  find  the 
most  difficult  task  done  for  him,  for  he  finds  a 
list  of  all  the  letters  published  during  the 
period  as  well  as  a  listing  of  all  other  scraps 
from  Schiller’s  pen.  We  have  nothing  about 
Goethe  letters  that  would  be  comparable.  The 
only  inevitable  gap,  letters  in  private  collec¬ 
tions,  is  also  unavoidable.  Most  encouraging 
is  the  picture  these  lists  give  of  the  educational 
and  cultural  activities  in  the  enormous  realm 
and  reach  of  Russia,  China,  and  related  coun¬ 
tries.  What  a  vitality  in  this  desire  to  reach 
out  for  the  treasures  of  a  tradition!  It  is  like 
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reliving  the  times  when  Goethe  reached  out 
for  Weltliteratur. 

Thus,  the  work  gives  more  than  its  tide 
promises,  a  noble  accomplishment  when  held 
against  the  many  books  whose  publishers  make 
the  title  promise  more  than  the  authors  could 
give.  I  noticed  a  few  minor  misprints  in  the 
last  additions  and  the  index,  which  are,  how¬ 
ever,  both  excellent.  Tlie  print  is  good  and  the 
paper,  though  not  uniform  throughout,  is 
substantial.  This  is  an  indispensable  work  and 
a  monument  to  unselfish  scholarship  and  cul¬ 
tural  collaboration. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Wolfgang  Koeppen.  Ameril^afahrt.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Goverts.  1959.  285  pages.  15.80  dm. 
If  the  reader  can  hurdle  Koeppen ’s  opening 
sentence — whose  441  words  must  surely  be  the 
longest  opening  sentence  of  any  book  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  past  decade — he  is  due  for  a 
delightful  tour  of  the  United  States  through 
the  eyes  of  a  witty,  sympathetic  German  radio 
commentator.  Koeppen  yvrites  impressionist¬ 
ically,  sympathetically  of  a  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cities — New  York,  Washington,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
and  Boston.  He  is  charmed  with  the  sense  of 
freedom  one  experiences  stepping  on  our 
shores.  He  is  impressed  by  our  continental 
bigness  which  in  turn  accounts  for  the  lone¬ 
liness  of  the  individual.  Like  many  Euro¬ 
peans,  he  is  puzzled  by  our  racial  attitudes. 
In  New  Orleans,  for  instance,  he  deliberately 
tried  to  drink  from  a  fountain  reserved  for 


The  monumental  Yugoslav  encyclopedia,  being  pub¬ 
lished  currently  by  the  Leksikografski  Zavod  fnkj  in 
Zagreb,  was  planned  on  such  a  grand  scale  that  it 
seemed  doubtful  that  it  would  ever  get  under  way. 
It  is  appearing  in  a  number  of  series  which  will  total 
some  hundred  or  more  double-column  small  folios, 
richly  illustrated  with  maps,  photographs,  and  fac¬ 
similes.  The  latest  volume  in  the  national  series,  the 
Enahlopedija  lugoslapi/e,  appeared  in  1960  and  covers 
Hil-Jugos,  thus  reaching  the  half-way  mark.  It  is  an 
essential  reference  work  for  all  matters  relating  to 


Negroes  and  was  politely  directed  to  the  one 
designed  for  exclusive  white  use.  As  a  rule, 
he  is  quite  accurate  (although  he  called  the 
Scandia  restaurant  in  Los  Angeles  the  Scam- 
dia  and  refers  to  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  as  the  “University  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco”).  He  heard  the  evangelist  Billy  Gra¬ 
ham  speak  to  California  students  and  thought 
his  stage  manners  reminiscent  of  Hitler,  al¬ 
though  the  California  students  proved  to  be 
no  followers.  Koeppen ’s  insights  are  frequent¬ 
ly  intuitive  and  he  is  always  amusing. 

Joseph  A.  Brandt 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

**  Erwin  Schrodinger.  Geist  und  Materie. 
Braunschweig.  Vieweg.  1959.  78  pages, 
ill.  9  dm. 

The  Austrian-born  author,  who  in  1933  re¬ 
ceived  the  Nobel  prize  for  his  great  contribu¬ 
tions  to  modern  physics,  spent  most  of  his 
years  thinking  and  teaching  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  (since  1940)  Ireland.  During 
the  last  ten  years,  he  wrote  a  number  of  books 
on  subjects  which  combine  high  mathematics 
and  physical  facts  with  philosophical  and  even 
religious  problems:  e.g.,  Space-Time  Struc¬ 
ture;  What  Is  Life.?;  Science  and  Humanism; 
Nature  and  the  Greeks.  His  new  book  deals 
with  mind  and  matter,  i.e.,  with  living  and 
dead  substances.  It  is  a  remarkably  readable 
translation  of  the  deep  thoughts  expressed  by 
the  Nobelist  as  Tamer  lecturer  at  the  Trinity 
College  in  Cambridge  in  1956. 

Rudolph  Seiden 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

M  H 


South  Slavic  culture;  and  this  volume  (covering  "Hrva- 
ti”)  is  the  best  current  reference  work  on  the  Croatians 
and  their  civilization.  The  Pomorsha  Enciklopedija  is 
nearing  completion,  and  the  sixth  volume,  published 
in  1960,  covers  P-Santa.  It  includes  all  aspects  of  the 
sea  and  its  effects  on  human  life,  and  there  is  no  other 
comparable  maritime  encyclopedia  in  print.  All  series 
of  the  Yugoslav  encyclopedia  are  richly  illustrated,  and 
typography  and  reproductions  have  attained  a  high 
degree  of  excellence.  When  complete,  no  other  ency¬ 
clopedia  will  be  as  comprehensive  in  scope  as  this  one. 


Books  in  Spanish 

( For  Other  Bool{s  in  Spanish,  see  "'Headliners") 


•  John  S.  Brushwood,  Jose  Rojas  Garci- 
duehas.  Breve  historia  de  la  novela  mexi- 
cana.  Mexico.  De  Andrea.  1959.  159  pages. 

No.  9  in  the  series  Manuales  Stadium,  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  concise  and  useful  history  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  novel  in  Mexico  from  Li- 
zardi’s  Periquillo  sarniento  (1816).  Intended 
as  a  manual  for  students  rather  than  special¬ 
ists,  the  book's  ten  subdivisions  (eight  chap¬ 
ters  and  two  “conclusiones”)  synthesize  very 
admirably  the  various  literary  movements  and 
types  of  novels,  and  the  specialist  as  well  as 
the  student  will  find  the  critical  references  on 
individual  authors  and  the  general  bibliogra¬ 
phy  to  be  valuable  sources  of  reference.  De¬ 
spite  possible  cavils  in  regard  to  the  selection 
and  relative  importance  of  the  novelists  in¬ 
cluded  and  some  of  the  critical  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  authors,  the  student  of  Span¬ 
ish  American  literature  finds  in  this  book  and 
in  other  volumes  recently  published  by  Edi- 
ciones  De  Andrea,  a  growing  series  of  works 
of  objective  criticism  of  precisely  the  type 
which  has  long  been  lacking  in  the  field. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

**  Maria  Victoria  Cortes,  ed.  Poesia  hispano- 
americana.  Madrid.  Taurus.  1959.  265 
pages. 

Ranging  from  Pedro  de  Ona,  Chilean  (b. 
1570),  to  Ida  Gramcko,  Venezuelan  (b.  1925), 
Poesia  hispanoamericana  rambles  in  a  some¬ 
what  haphazard  chronological  design  over 
what  the  back  cover  inaccurately  announces 
as  twenty  countries.  (Haiti  and  Brazil,  logi¬ 
cally,  and  Honduras,  Ulogically,  are  omitted.) 
There  is,  however,  neither  logical  nor  poetic 
reason  for  Venezuela’s  twenty-two  poems  in  a 
collection  allotting  Chile  fifteen  and  Ecuador 
only  six.  Nor  are  the  poets  in  general  repre¬ 
sented  at  their  highest  level:  e.g.,  “Tierra 
Equinoctial”  for  Carrera  Andrade.  Yet.  in 
spite  of  all  vagaries  of  omission  and  commis¬ 
sion,  both  numerous,  such  is  the  compulsive 
power  of  any  anthology  that  this  one  also 
is  skimmed  through,  then  read,  then  preserved. 

Muna  Lee 
W ashington ,  D.  C. 

*  Christoph  Eich.  Federico  Garcia  Lorca: 
Poeta  de  la  intensidad.  Gonzalo  Sobejano, 
tr.  Madrid.  Gredos.  1958.  199  pages. 

No  scholar  interested  in  Lorca’s  life  and  works 


should  overlook  Eich’s  study,  because  it  p>ene- 
trates  to  the  core  of  both  and  brings  to  light 
an  essential  element  of  Lorca’s  work — that  of 
intensity.  This  quality  app«.‘ars,  for  instance. 
(1)  in  Lorca’s  use  of  the  i)rcsent  tense,  (2) 
in  the  recurrence  of  the  supremely  intense  in¬ 
stant  when  death  bisects  life,  (3)  in  the  cres¬ 
cendo  from  zero  (nada)  to  fullness  (pleni- 
tud)  which  creates  maximum  tension.  Lorca 
valued  time  according  to  its  intensity. 

This  study  of  the  time  structure  of  his  works 
provides  much  valuable  interpretation  of  Lor¬ 
ca’s  work  that  should  not  be  passed  over  with¬ 
out  comment  in  these  pages.  Eich  has  seized 
a  vital  difference  in  outlook  between  the  Span¬ 
iard,  who  “lets  life  flow  through  him”  and  the 
Central  European,  who  tries  to  order  it. 

B.  G.  D. 

**  Vicente  Gaos.  Temas  y  problemas  de  li- 
teratura  espaiiola.  .Madrid.  Guadarrama. 
1959.  366  pages. 

Gaos,  well-known  Sjxmish  poet,  here  collects 
some  seventeen  essays  written  during  the  past 
ten  years.  Penetratingly  re-examined  for  new 
values  and  new  interpretations  are  literary 
themes  ranging  from  Santillana  through  the 
Golden  Age  (Cervantes  de  SeJazar,  Don  Qui- 
jote,  Lope,  Gongora)  and  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  (Alarcon,  Campoamor,  Galdos)  to  the 
Cieneration  of  98  (Unamuno,  Baroja,  Ortega, 
Machado)  and  the  contemporary  scene  (Alon¬ 
so,  Aleixandre).  There  are  also  literary  dis¬ 
courses  of  a  more  general  nature.  Often  tak¬ 
ing  issue  with  traditional  views,  the  author  at 
all  times  brings  a  clear  and  fresh  focus  to 
bear  on  complex  problems.  He  discusses  them 
with  us  in  a  manner  th.it  is  both  stimulating 
and  informative. 

Winston  A.  Reynolds 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara 

**  Rafael  Gutierrez  Girardot.  En  torno  a  la 
li  teratura  alemana  contempordnea.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Taurus.  1959.  54  pages. 

Spanish  can  be  admirably  concise.  Spanish 
essays  have  a  density  that  could  not  easily  be 
repeated  in  another  language.  This  time  that 
specific  qujJity  is  fully  developed  in  a  little 
pamphlet  about  the  recent  developments  in 
German  literature.  The  author  shows  a  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  works,  authors,  and  their 
relationship.  Excellent  commentaries  intro- 
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ducc  Ernst  Jiingcr,  Benn  (with  some  very 
interesting  translations)  to  the  Spanish  stu¬ 
dent  of  German  literature. 

Remarkable  and  typically  Latin  is  the  in¬ 
terest  in  form.  Karl  Kraus’s  work  and  the 
all-too-forgotten  Eugen  Gotdob  Winkler  thus 
find  an  understanding  critic.  The  author  ex¬ 
presses  confidence  in  the  strength  of  German 
literature,  which  will  find  a  new  way  out  of 
traditionalism  and  nihilism. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 

**  John  E.  Keller,  ed.  El  libro  de  los  en- 
gahos.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.  Rev.  ed.,  1959.  xix 
-f-  88  pages.  $2. 

The  unique  manuscript  of  this  collection  of 
twenty-three  medieval  enxenplos  displays 
some  270  deletions  and  interlinear  emenda¬ 
tions  by  a  second,  much  later,  hand.  TTiese 
alterations  of  the  original  text  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  main  text  in  the  editions  of 
Enganos  by  Gonzalez  Palencia  and  Bonilla 
y  San  Martin.  The  present  edition,  set  in  clear, 
legible  type,  is  the  first  which  actually  estab¬ 
lishes  the  oldest  existing  text;  the  later  correc¬ 
tions  are  probably  set  apart  as  variants. 

The  Spanish  version  of  these  tales  forms  a 
major  step  in  the  westward  journey  of  that 
ancient  corpus  of  Indian  stories  called  the 
Boo^  oj  Sindibad.  Its  im(X)rtance  to  folklor¬ 
ists  and  students  of  comparative  literature  is 
obvious.  Hence  the  value  of  this  edition  of 
one  of  the  purest  extant  versions  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Sindibad  tradition. 

H.  T.  Siurc/^en 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Jose  Pla.  Grandes  tipos.  Barcelona.  Aedos. 

1959.  264  pages  -|-  10  plates.  150  ptas. 
This  fine  Catalonian  writer  exhibits  his  su¬ 
perb  gift  of  depicting  the  human  qualities  of 
nine  important  Spanish  writers  and  artists — 
Unamuno,  Ortega,  Gomez  de  la  Serna,  Blasco 
Ibinez,  D’Ors,  Dali,  etc.  These  glimpses  into 
the  private  lives  of  important  figures  are  of 
especial  value  since  they  are  gleaned  from  per¬ 
sonal  contact  ranging  from  a  brief  encounter 
to  a  lengthy  acquaintanceship.  Among  the  best 
pages  in  this  collection  of  essays  are  those  on 
Gomez  de  la  Serna.  Pla  contrasts  the  jovial, 
animated,  colossal  figure  of  Ram6n  in  the 
Pombo  caf^  with  that  of  the  sad,  solitary, 
exiled  Ramon  in  Buenos  Aires,  who  is  con¬ 
vinced  nobody  will  attend  his  funeral,  who 
complains  that  his  books  do  not  sell,  that  he 
is  poverty  stricken:  “Todo  es  nada,  amigo 
Pla.  Vivo  en  la  nada,  en  una  nada  de  unas  pro- 


porciones  inmensas.”  The  vivid  impressions 
unfolded  by  Pla  are  delightful  and  extremely 
revealing. 

Donald  W.  Blrznic^ 
Pennsylavinia  State  University 

**  Leopoldo  Rodriguez  Alcalde.  Hora  actual 
de  la  novela  en  el  mundo.  Madrid.  Taurus. 
1959.  389  pages  -j-  12  plates.  100  ptas. 
Rodriguez  Alcalde’s  work  is  a  delightful  and 
informative  collection  of  essays  on  the  con¬ 
temporary  European  and  American  novel. 
His  purpose,  rather  than  to  write  an  orderly 
literary  history  of  the  contemporary  novel,  is 
to  analyze  and  comment  on  works  which  he 
assumes  the  author  can  identify  for  himself. 
Rodriguez  Alcalde’s  position  is  that  since  a 
seamy  side  of  life  does  exist,  an  author  is 
perfectly  justified  in  writing  of  it  and  in  de¬ 
picting  unsavory  characters  so  that  the  reader 
can  understand  and  even  feel  compassion  for 
them;  but  he  docs  not  believe  that  the  murky 
cesspools  of  diseased  minds  constitute  either 
the  whole  of  life  nor  even  that  which  is  truly 
representative.  He  wonders  whether  both  the 
novel  and  the  reader  would  not  be  better  off 
if  proportionate  emphasis  were  devoted  to  the 
wholesome  and  the  noble. 

Dorothy  McMahon 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcdn.  Obras  completas  de 
Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcdn.  II:  Teatro.  Agus- 
tfn  Millares  Carlo,  ed.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Econdmica.  1959.  1,168  pages. 

Of  this  three-volume  set.  Volume  I  has  re¬ 
ceived  comment  here  (see  B.A.  34:1,  p.  60) 
and  Volume  III  is  scheduled  to  appear  soon. 
The  present  volume  has  eleven  plays:  El 
dueho  de  las  estrellas.  La  amistad  castigada. 
La  manganilla  de  Melilla,  Ganar  amigos.  La 
verdad  sospechosa,  El  Anticristo,  El  tejedor  de 
Segovia,  iLos  pechos  privilegiados,  La  prueba 
de  las  promesas,  la  crueldad  por  el  honor,  El 
examen  de  maridos.  The  editorial  apparatus 
is  excellent:  a  list  of  “obras  citadas  abrevia- 
damente,”  the  texts  of  the  plays  (each  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  noticia  with  critical  comment,  the 
“metros  empleados’’  and  the  play’s  bibliogra¬ 
phy),  and,  following  the  texts,  “variantes,  erra- 
tas  y  notas.”  A  general  index  closes  the  vol¬ 
ume.  The  cloth  binding  of  the  book  is  attrac¬ 
tive  and  substantial.  The  printing  is  very  good, 
although,  since  the  paper  is  not  entirely 
opaque,  it  shows  through  a  little  from  the 
other  side.  Specialists  in  Alarcon’s  theater  may 
find  minor  matters  not  to  their  liking,  but  it 
is  not  probable  that  they  will  discover  major 
Haws.  When  completed,  the  three-volume 
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Obras  will  offer  a  distinguished  tribute  to  Alar- 
c6n’s  art. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 

**  Victor  M.  Valenzuela.  Hombres  y  temas 
de  Iberoamerica.  New  York.  Las  Ame¬ 
ricas.  1959.  85  pages. 

“Que  es  la  logosofia,”  one  of  the  ten  essays 
collected  in  this  slim  volume,  may  serve  as 
a  gauge  of  Valenzuela’s  intellectual  limita¬ 
tions,  for  he  expresses  in  it  a  deep  admiration 
for  a  dubious  mishmash  of  philosophy  and 
religion  in  the  Couc-Buchmanite  tradition. 
Elsewhere,  Valenzuela’s  attempts  to  get  across 
what  might  be  of  value  in  the  thought  of 
two  young  Chilean  “metaphysicians,”  Jorge 
Millas  and  Waldo  Ross,  result  in  little  more 
than  a  string  of  commonplaces  delivered  in 
the  tone  of  a  lay  preacher.  In  still  another 
essay,  the  author  asserts  the  originality  of 
Brazilian  philosophy,  but  what  he  says  fails 
to  prove  it.  “Alfonso  Reyes,  hombre  univer¬ 
sal”  is  a  tiresome  regurgitation  of  well-known 
biographical  material.  Other  matters  touched 
upon  include:  Baldomero  Lillo  and  Modern¬ 
ism;  the  letters  of  Pedro  de  Valdivia;  Ga- 
briela  Mistral;  fatalism  in  Marta  Brunet;  the 
censorship  of  bcx>ks;  and,  finally,  the  inevit¬ 
able  personal  essay  on  solitude.  One  suspects 
that  all  of  these  pieces  by  Valenzuela  ap¬ 
peared  originally  in  the  literary  section  of  a 
newspaper.  In  book  form,  they  merely  seem 
inadequate,  but  as  Ecclesiastes  has  said  in 
words  so  relevant  to  our  time,  “of  the  making 
of  books  there  is  no  end.” 

George  G.  Wing 
University  of  California 

•*  Manuel  Andujar.  El  destino  de  Ldzaro. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1959.  309  pages. 

This  delayed  novel  of  a  trilogy  (Uanura, 
1947,  El  vencido,  1949)  records,  in  a  singu¬ 
larly  cold  manner,  the  part  played  by  four 
women  in  the  life  of  a  wine  merchant.  After 
years  of  privation  endured  to  siilvage  his  mort¬ 
gaged  business,  Lizaro  discovers  a  true  love 
and  develops  a  social  conscience.  His  resur¬ 
rection  lasts  only  a  short  time;  frustrated  in 
his  objective  of  disclosing  the  person  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  civic  disaster,  he  is  murdered  by 
his  sweetheart’s  former  lover.  The  city  of 
Milaga  is  accurately  depicted,  but  the  au¬ 
thor’s  treatment  of  the  excellent  theme  keeps 
this  novel  from  being  classified  as  superior. 

Alberta  Wilson  Server 
University  of  Kentucl(y 


*  Ricardo  Bastid.  Puerta  del  sol.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  1959.  299  pages. 

This  novel  provides  yet  another  reminder  that 
the  destructive  effects,  at  least  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  ones,  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  are  still 
present  in  Madrid.  In  prison,  the  protagonist 
dolorously  recollects  and  tries  to  analyze  the 
events  which  led  to  his  own  involvement  and 
eventually  his  imprisonment.  (One  suspects 
these  events  parallel  actual  ones  witnessed  by 
the  Valencian  author,  a  student  of  painting 
and  law  until  he  became  a  volunteer  com¬ 
batant  in  the  Thirties  and,  after  release  from 
prison,  moved  to  Buenos  Aires,  as  many  better- 
known  Spanish  refug^  authors  have  done.) 
The  protagonist  recollects  also  details  of  an 
active  love  life  in  which  his  marriage  seems 
to  occupy  a  secondary  position. 

This  story  of  politics  and  love  is  presented 
via  the  increasingly  popular  device  of  interior 
monologue,  which,  uninterrupted,  may  be¬ 
come  tedious  to  some  readers.  Monotonous, 
too,  may  be  the  copious  use  of  parentheses  and 
lines  of  spaced  f>eriods,  apparendy  used  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  the  present  from  the  recollected. 
They  add  to  the  confusion  of  an  already  com¬ 
plicated  narrative  and,  typographically  speak¬ 
ing,  make  for  an  unattractive  page.  Repeti¬ 
tious  are  his  descriptions  of  the  eyes  of  his 
various  women  and  his  smoking  habits.  De¬ 
spite  these  mannerisms,  however,  artistry  is 
displayed  in  the  weaving  of  the  plot,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  surprising  to  learn  this  is  a  “first 
novel,”  It  gives  promise  that,  when  free  of 
artificial  limitations,  Bastid  may  produce  really 
significant  works. 

Frederic l^^  S.  Stimson 
Northwestern  University 

**  Emilio  Carballido.  Teatro.  Mexico,  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1960.  297  pages. 
$20  m/mex. 

Emilio  Carballido  is  one  of  the  three  most 
promising  young  Mexican  playwrights  (the 
other  two  ^ing  Sergio  Magana  and  Hector 
Azar).  The  plays  included  in  this  edition  (El 
relojero  de  Cdrdoba,  Medusa,  Rosalba  y  los 
llaveros,  El  dia  que  se  soltaron  los  leones) 
are  witty,  fast-paced,  highly  professional.  The 
most  ambitious  play  in  this  collection  is  Me¬ 
dusa,  a  Mexican  recreation  of  a  Greek  theme, 
but  by  far  the  most  successful  play  (from  the 
literary  viewpoint  as  well  as  in  terms  of  box 
office  success)  is  Rosalba  y  los  llaveros,  one  of 
the  best  comedies  written  in  Mexico  and 
which,  if  properly  edited,  should  become  an 
excellent  textbook  for  intermediate  Spanish. 

Manuel  Durdn 
Yale  University 
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*  Armando  Cassigoli,  cd.  &  comp.  Cuentis- 
tas  de  la  Universidad.  Santiago  dc  Chile. 
Editorial  Universitaria.  1959.  246  pages  -|- 
5  plates. 

Each  of  the  eighteen  stories  in  this  collection 
was  written  by  a  Chilean  student  of  the  nueva 
generacidn  at  the  University  of  Chile  Insti- 
tuto  Pedagogico.  As  one  would  expect,  these 
cuentos  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  techniques, 
themes,  and  sources  from  which  the  authors 
have  drawn  material  for  their  creative  works. 

The  reader  soon  perceives  and  often  enjoys 
the  very  personal  style  that  the  cuentistas  strive 
to  cultivate.  Likewise,  it  is  encouraging  to 
notice  their  effort  to  give  expression  to  their 
outlook  on  contemporary  life  in  the  light  of 
their  own  experiences  or  as  a  projection  of  cer¬ 
tain  traditionally  established  social  and  moral 
values. 

The  artistic  and  intellectual  inquietudes  of 
these  writers  are  worthy  of  praise,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  difficult  to  overlook  some  pas¬ 
sages  and  even  entire  stories  that  force  the 
reader  to  share  Cassigoli’s  honest  opening  re¬ 
mark,  “tienen  a  veces  ciertas  debilidades  t6c- 
nicas  y  estilfsticas.”  If  some  of  these  cuentistas 
persevere,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  become  aware  of  their  Short¬ 
comings. 

The  potential  value  of  this  anthology  is  un¬ 
questionable,  because  it  gives  these  young 
writers  an  opportunity  to  display  their  imagi¬ 
nation,  mental  alertness,  and  solid  educational 
background,  all  of  which  are  promising  attri¬ 
butes  that  may  insure  literary  success.  There¬ 
fore,  there  is  hope  that  the  discipline  and  ex¬ 
perience  they  now  lack  will  not  continue  to 
be  an  obstacle  in  their  attempts  to  create 
short  stories  which  may  be  considered  not 
only  typical  and  representative  of  the  young 
generation  of  university  graduates,  but  also 
high  quality  literature. 

Homero  Castillo 
Northwestern  University 

**  Juan  Goyanarte.  Kildmetro  25.  Buenos 
Aires.  Goyanarte.  1959.  186  pages. 
JoseBna,  young  wife  of  a  Buenos  Aires  bureau¬ 
crat,  comes  to  the  one-floor  rancho  of  truck 
driver  L6j)ez  at  “kilometer  25”  in  order  to 
hire  his  daughter  as  a  maid.  The  wife  and 
daughter  are  out,  but  L6p>ez  is  very  much 
at  home  as  Josefina  discovers,  for  the  truck 
driver  attempts  to  seduce  her.  Forgetting  her 
hat  in  her  hurry,  Josefina  rushes  angrily  out 
and  becomes  mired  in  the  mud  in  her  Citroen. 
L6p>ez  carries  her  back  into  the  house  where, 
fortunately,  by  this  time,  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter  have  returned.  A  storm  forces  Josefina  to 


remain  overnight  in  the  rancho.  Suffering 
from  thirst,  she  arises  to  go  to  the  well,  loses 
her  balance  there,  falls  in,  and  is  killed.  The 
action  of  the  story  is  compressed  into  about 
the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  read  the  novel, 
which  lends  an  effective  dramatic  touch,  and 
there  are  well-written  probings  into  the  psy- 
chtJogy  of  nineteen  year  old  Josefina.  Goy¬ 
anarte  seems  to  sum  up  the  theme  of  his  novel 
thus:  “Y  era  solo  un  p)equena  muerte  simple, 
absurda  .  .  .  un  hecho  pjerdido  en  la  cronica 
monotona  del  acontecer  cotidiano.” 

Leland  IF.  Cross 

Hillsdale  College 

**  Manuel  I^amana.  Los  inocentes.  Buenos 
Aires,  l^sada.  1959.  144  pages. 

A  painful  subject  matter,  taken  from  the  grim 
and  recent  pages  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
Manuel  Lamana,  an  exiled  republican  and 
now  university  professor  in  Argentina,  con¬ 
fines  himself  to  presenting  glimpses  of  life  in 
Madrid  and  Valencia  during  the  first  months 
of  the  conflict.  Although  his  loyalties  arc 
never  in  doubt,  the  work  is  not  merely  another 
condemnation  of  a  hated,  victorious  enemy. 
We  arc  told  about  atrocities  on  both  sides, 
committed  in  the  name  of  Spain’s  glory  and 
future.  Lamana’s  main  theme  is  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  Spain’s  most  precious  possession:  its 
youth.  Under  the  rclendcss  pressure  of  cruel¬ 
ty,  death,  and  decay  “los  inocentes”  pay  a  heavy 
price  for  the  ambition,  hatreds,  and  follies  of 
their  elders.  Luisito,  the  teen-age  protagonist, 
personifies  this  lost  generation;  and  his  death 
foreshadows  Spain’s  future.  A  tense,  well  writ¬ 
ten  novel. 

H.  Ernest  l^^wald 

Carleton  College 

*  Emilio  dc  Mattcis.  El  alon  rojizo.  Buenos 
Aires.  Aldaba.  1960.  175  pages. 

The  present  narrative  can  best  be  described 
as  a  maladroit  study  in  the  bizarre  and  the 
obscene.  It  offers  a  brief  and  lurid,  but  none¬ 
theless  tedious,  account  of  why  the  eyeballs 
of  an  ex-submarine  commander  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  navy  glow  red  whenever  he  is  emotion¬ 
ally  disturbed,  and  of  how  the  condition  is 
finally  remedied. 

Captain  Charles  Garalt  is  quite  unconscious 
of  the  occasional  grotesque  appearance  of  his 
eyes,  and  he  is  only  vaguely  aware  of  the  sub¬ 
conscious  motives  that  produce  this  rare  phe¬ 
nomenon.  The  matter  becomes  clear  when, 
having  abandoned  his  submarine  according  to 
orders,  he  is  rescued  from  exposure  in  the 
wastes  of  the  Patagonian  desert  by  none  other 
than  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  former  in- 
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structors  in  the  naval  academy.  This  man,  a 
pederast,  had  taken  criminal  advantage  of  the 
young  naval  student,  and,  meeting  him  again, 
Garalt  understands  the  cause  of  the  bitterness 
and  hatred  he  has  felt  since  his  graduation 
from  the  academy.  When  the  daughter  at¬ 
tempts  to  seduce  him,  Garalt,  in  order  to 
avenge  himself  upon  his  enemy,  humiliates 
the  girl  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The 
father  discovers  the  pair,  shoots  the  daughter, 
and  attempting  to  escape  from  Garalt,  falls 
and  accidentally  indicts  upon  himself  a  w’ound 
which  proves  to  be  fatal.  His  eyes  normal  once 
more,  Garalt  forgives  the  daughter — who  has 
survived  her  father’s  murderous  attack — and 
carries  her  off  to  Buenos  Aires  as  his  mistress, 
where  they  live,  presumably,  ever  after. 

Warren  L.  Meinhardt 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Nova  Navis.  XU.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1959. 

610  pages. 

Four  authors  are  presented  here  for  the  first 
time.  Ramon  Caja  de  Rey’s  novel,  El  triimfo 
de  los  derrotados,  is  slightly  better  than  the 
others  of  the  series.  There  seems  to  be  some 
influence  of  Cela’s  ha  colmena.  The  story  is 
about  many  people,  poor  city  wretches.  The 
interpretation  is  usually  sound,  and  full  of 
tenderness.  At  times,  however,  a  false  note 
appears,  as  when  speaking  of  starvation,  a 
rather  chronic  state  of  the  main  character.  The 
author  tells  us  that  hunger’s  pain  is  felt  in  the 
tongue  and  the  saliva.  He  obviously  has  never 
been  hungry;  I  would  rather  suspect  him  of 
being  a  gourmet.  Sincerity  and  simplicity  arc 
his  qualities  and  his  defects. 

Rc^olfo  Grande  Salguciro’s  narrative,  Una 
vida  en  seis  meses,  reveals  a  lack  of  metier 
in  the  writer.  The  introduction  of  hallucina¬ 
tion  and  madness  is  poor,  the  transitions  awk¬ 
ward.  The  author  has  tried  apparently  to  write 
an  existentialist  novel,  using  a  certain  termi¬ 
nology,  but  there  is  more  than  that  to  Existen¬ 
tialism. 

Descabezados.  Cuentos  hispanoamericanos, 
by  Francisco  Ferrandiz  Alborz,  arc  stories 
geographically  located  in  ibero- America.  There 
is  too  much  cheap  philosophy  and  artless  sim¬ 
plicity.  At  all  times  the  author’s  intention  is 
obvious. 

Manuel  Garcia  Corachan’s  Hasta  alcanzar 
la  cumbre  deals  with  a  purposeless,  imaginary 
safari,  with  the  conventional  episodes.  The 
publisher  sends  with  the  book  a  card,  so  that 
the  reader  may  vote  for  the  best  author  of  this 
collection  of  stories;  the  winner  will  have  a 
book  published  at  no  cost.  Moved  by  genuine 
sympathy  for  my  fellow  readers,  my  ballot 


went  to  the  wastepaper  basket,  for  it  required 
more  than  patience  to  read  the  volume  com¬ 
pletely. 

Olga  P.  Ferrer 
Louisiana  State  University  at  New  Orleans 

**  Segundo  Serrano  Ponccla.  La  puesta  de 
Capricornio.  Buenos  Aires.  Lx>sada.  1959. 
181  pages. 

The  book  contains  three  short  novels.  “La 
puesta  de  Capricornio’’  is  the  first  and  longest. 
It  is  the  story  of  lust  and  impotence,  misun¬ 
derstanding  and  estranged  loyalties.  The  style 
is  reportorial,  the  irony  unsympathetic,  as  in 
certain  Spanish  writers  of  today.  The  narrative 
is  casual,  and  from  time  to  time  the  swift 
tempo  of  the  reading  is  interrupted  by  a  keen 
psychological  find  of  the  author,  made  in  the 
same  unconcerned  tone  and  with  no  elabora¬ 
tion  whatsoever.  The  dclcctability  of  hatred 
is,  for  instance,  merely  pointed  out.  This  brief 
density  is  the  novel’s  greatest  virtue.  Another 
good  antithetic  blending  appears,  for  example, 
in  the  suggested  concurrence  of  the  heavenly 
saints  contemplating  a  struggle  Ixrtween  the 
cripple  and  the  midget,  n\astcr  and  maid,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  contenders’  irreverent  invo¬ 
cations.  “Red  candles’’  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
the  three  novels:  fear,  hypocrisy,  desperate 
hope,  and  the  final  and  inevitable  spinster’s  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  intruder.  There  is  throbbing 
tension  throughout  the  story,  with  alternating 
degrees  of  intensity.  “Bare  feet”  tells  the  fate 
of  a  suicide.  The  attention  is  sharply  alerted  in 
these  last  novels,  as  well,  by  incisive  remarks 
that  reveal  one  of  Serrano  Poncela’s  most  a{>- 
preciable  qualities. 

Olga  P.  Ferrer 
Louisiana  State  U niversity  at  New  Orleans 

®  Teatro  puertorriqueno.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  In- 
stituto  de  Cultura  Puertorriquena.  1959. 
461  pages  -j-  16  plates. 

The  First  Festival  of  Puerto  Rican  Drama  was 
held  at  the  Teatro  Tapia  in  San  Juan  in  July 
1958,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Instituto  de 
Cultura  Puertorriquena.  The  purpose  of  this 
activity  was  mainly  to  foster  the  creation  of  a 
Puerto  Rican  drama.  Four  plays  written  by 
outstanding  playwrights  of  the  island  were 
staged.  These  dramas  which  were  highly  ac¬ 
claimed  by  the  critics  and  which  appear  now  in 
this  volume  are:  Encrueijada  of  Manuel  Men¬ 
dez  Ballester,  La  hacienda  de  los  cuatro  vientos 
of  Emilio  S.  Belaval,  Vegigantes  of  Francisco 
Arrivi  and  Los  soles  truncos  of  Rene  Marques, 
Encrueijada  is  the  drama  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  immigrants  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  portrays  vividly  their  anguish  and  humilia- 
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tion  during  the  period  of  adjustment  to  an 
environment  so  extremely  contradictory  to 
their  ways  of  thinking  and  acting.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  resistance  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  to 
accepting  these  new  moral  values  that  brings 
forth  the  dramatic  element  of  this  play. 

The  plot  of  La  hacienda  de  los  cuatro  vien- 
tos  unfolds  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  clash  between  slave-mas¬ 
ters  and  abolitionists  of  slavery  is  the  main 
issue  during  this  historic  moment.  The  fight¬ 
ers  for  freedom  are  the  Puerto  Rican-born 
children  of  the  wealthy  Spanish  landholders. 

Vegigantes  depicts  the  spiritual  conflict  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  mulatto.  He  lives  in  constant 
fear  of  being  socially  rejected  and  keeps  his 
racial  heritage  secret.  This  type  of  person  who 
conceals  his  own  identity  is  a  masquerader. 

The  evocation  of  the  past,  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  way  of  life  and  ideals  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  those  of  modern  times  is 
the  main  topic  of  Los  soles  truncos. 

M.  Tirado 
Wagner  College 

^  Miguel  de  Unamuno.  Teatro  completo. 
Manuel  (larcia  Blanco,  ed.  Madrid.  Agui¬ 
lar.  1959.  1,202  pages,  ill. 

Unamuno’s  theater  has  been  relatively  neg¬ 
lected,  largely  because  his  plays  have  either 
never  been  published  or  have  been  printed 
in  limited  editions  or  inaccessible  periodicals. 
Manuel  Garcia  Blanco’s  1954  edition  of  Una¬ 
muno’s  Teatro  contained  four  plays,  and  now 
in  an  attractive,  scholarly  edition  of  his  Teatro 
completo  the  Salamanca  professor  has  collected 
all  twelve  of  Unamuno’s  plays,  including  three 
previously  unpublished  ones.  He  has  added 
several  stories  which  Unamuno  either  drama¬ 
tized  or  thought  of  dramatizing,  several  of 
his  essays  dealing  with  the  theater,  and  a  use¬ 
ful  bibliography.  In  his  introduction  he  takes 
up  the  genesis  of  the  plays  and  the  critical 
reception  they  received,  although  he  does  not 
endeavor  to  make  a  full  scale  evaluation  of 
Unamuno’s  significance  as  a  dramatist. 

Cyrus  C.  DeCoster 
University  of  Kansas 

**  V’icente  Aleixandre.  Poesias  completas. 

Madrid.  Aguilar.  1960.  865  pages. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-two,  Aleixandre  is  the  dean 
of  poets  now  living  in  Spain.  This  volume, 
carefully  edited,  with  new  material  in  a  final 
section,  plus  a  closely  reasoned  intrcxJuction 
by  Carlos  Bousono,  provides  an  overall  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  important  body  of  lyrics. 

Aleixandre  exhibits  two  main  trends.  He 
began  under  the  aegis  of  ultraismo,  and  his 


early  work  is  experimental  in  style  and  rather 
hermetic.  His  love  poetry  is  more  human  and 
sensual  than  Salinas’s,  and  among  the  best  in 
this  century.  The  last  work,  Historia  del  cora- 
zon  (1954),  is  a  unique  book.  It  marks  an 
effort  to  achieve  solidarity  with  humanity,  and 
is  of  easier  access.  Conduced  by  existentialism, 
he  wrote,  “.  .  .  todos  son  uno,  uno  solo.  .  .  .” 
The  poetry  of  social  stamp,  which  is  now 
widespread  in  Spain,  certainly  had  part  of  its 
beginning  in  his  mind.  Nevertheless,  the  entire 
opus  is  closely  knit,  and,  as  Bousono  shows, 
like  “.  .  .  un  unico  pero  cambiante  rio.” 

Howard  T.  Young 
Pomona  College 

**  Manuel  Altolaguirrc.  Poesias  completas 
(1926-1959).  Mexico.  Tczontle.  1960.291 
pages. 

The  world  of  Altolaguirre’s  poetry  is  a  trans¬ 
parent,  insubstantial  one  of  changing  light, 
but  without  strong  color  or  emotion.  Such 
of  the  latter  as  there  is,  is  attenuated  in  the 
artificial  environment  of  poesia  pura.  It  seems 
to  be  a  visual  world  toward  which  his  gaze 
is  turned,  but  we  find  it  is  made  up  of  shift¬ 
ing  planes  of  time,  of  complex  reflections  and 
multiple  vision.  Tfiere  is  a  great  deal  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  mirrors  and  crystals,  mixed  in  with 
conventional  figures  involving  trees,  leaves, 
stars,  and  rivers  flowing  to  the  sea.  TTiere  is 
a  repetitive  note  of  “ubi  sunt,”  and  an  echo 
of  Jorge  Manrique’s  Coplas  in  such  lines  as 
“.  .  .  las  aguas  /  que  van  a  dar  al  olvido”; 
“Nuestras  vidas  son  los  n'os  '  que  van  a  dar  al 
esp)ejo  .  .  “.  .  .  a  que  sueno  dara  el  rio ' 

de  mi  vida  cuando  muera.”  The  range  of 
theme  is  not  broad,  the  images  are  recurrent, 
but  the  shifting  and  rearranging  of  them  give 
new  combinations  and  new  composite  effects; 
and  the  even  tempo  underlying  the  whole  gives 
a  muted,  but  not  unpleasing  musical  quality. 
Vicente  Aleixandre  (Los  encuentros)  said  of 
Altolaguirre’s  early  poems  that  they  might  be 
called  “Cantos  de  inoccncia”  after  Blake,  and 
that  they  might  have  been  found  “ — bajo  un 
papel,  debajo  de  una  piedra,  entre  un  rayo 
de  luna.”  TTiis  could  well  be  applied  to  his 
entire  poetic  output. 

James  R.  Browne 
Kenyon  College 

**  Elias  Nandino.  Nocturna  palabra.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica.  1960.  148 
pages.  $17  m  mex. 

Elias  Nandino,  Mexican  poet  and  editor  of 
the  literary  magazine  Estaciones,  has  gathered 
in  his  new  book  a  great  many  new  poems  and 
some  completely  reworked  old  ones.  Always 
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delicate,  sensitive,  thoroughly  Mexican  in  his 
discreet  handling  of  style,  in  his  disdain  for 
tricks  and  clowning,  in  his  love  for  twilight, 
grey  colors  and  night  landscapes,  his  poetry 
is  closer  to  that  of  Torres  Bodet  than  to  Xavier 
Villaurrutia,  although  his  subject  matter  might 
appear  superficially  connected  with  Villau- 
mitia’s  Nocturnos.  One  of  the  important 
voices  of  contemporary  Mexican  poetry. 

Manuel  Duran 
Yale  University 

•  Gjneha  Zardoya.  Debajo  de  la  luz.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Institute  de  Estudios  Hispanicos. 
1959.  57  pages. 

Through  vision  that  is  light,  vision  mutable 
in  clarity,  light  of  inconstant  brilliance,  the 
poet  discerns  and  describes  the  human  state, 
its  contradictory  factors.  She  seeks  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  her  relationship  to  nature,  a  nature  which 
proclaims  its  presence  by  the  emanation  of 
light.  There  b  a  sense  of  separation  analogous 
to  the  result  of  birth;  the  individual  is  never 
at  one  with  the  elements  which  are  parts  of 
him  and  of  which  he  is  a  part.  Across  this 
line  of  separation  flow  memories  of  those  who 
have  passed  it — the  dead.  Life  should  offer 
human  links;  human  patterns  should  offer 
niches  of  confidence;  but  as  a  stone,  man  re¬ 
flects,  docs  not  absorb,  the  light.  The  imp>cr- 
fectiblc  human,  his  retina,  creates  and  shields 
darkness  just  as  does  the  curtain  of  night. 
This  uneven  state  intrigues  the  poet’s  consider¬ 
ation;  she  does  not  agonize  in  its  irreconcilable 
negatives.  There  is  the  reassuring  phenomenon 
of  sleep;  sleep,  the  cemetery  without  stone  or 
cross.  In  sleep  men  love  and  arc  good;  in  death 
they  will  know  peace.  This  coupled  with  the 
sensation  that  in  death  the  loved  once  known 
are  at  last  at  one  with  nature  urges  the  poet 
to  rejoice:  “Revierto  cl  corazon  cn  la  luz  pura. 
jEn  61  brota,  oh  Dios,  cl  primer  trino!” 

Dwight  O.  Chambers 
Fresno  State  College 

*  Francisco  Ayala.  Tecnologia  y  liber  tad. 

Madrid.  Taurus.  1959.  119  pages. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  technical  prog¬ 
ress  and  the  moral  evolution  of  man  is  the 
common  topic  of  several  of  the  eight  essays  by 
the  Spanish  political  scientist.  He  exemplifies 
the  lag  of  culture  behind  material  civilization 
in  a  discussion  of  the  inadequacy  of  contem¬ 
porary  political  institutions  that  cannot  cope 
with  the  encroachment  of  the  state  upon  the 
individual  on  the  national  plane  and  the  threat 
of  the  super  state  to  the  small  national  state 
on  the  international  plane.  While  the  former 


situation  can  only  be  mended  by  resorting 
to  the  undefined  profundidades  morales  del 
hombre,  the  latter  mishap  can  be  corrected, 
in  the  view  of  the  author,  by  restraining  the 
authority  of  the  national  state  and  unifying 
the  means  of  payments,  tariffs,  and  documen¬ 
tation. 

The  growing  social  dynamics  of  a  complex 
society  arc  for  the  author  a  sign  of  crisis,  which 
he  secs  anticipated  in  the  social  disengage¬ 
ment  of  the  nineteenth  century  writer  and 
finds  confirmed  by  such  disparate  phenomena 
as  the  deference  of  the  press  to  public  opinion, 
the  manipulation  of  the  masses  by  motivational 
research,  and  the  organized  flight  of  the  tour¬ 
ist  from  reality.  Ayala’s  social  and  culturil 
criticism  of  a  world  in  discomposure  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  vaguely  descriptive  sociological 
diagnosis  followed  frequendy  by  unexpected¬ 
ly  precise  suggestions  of  remedial  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  author,  through  extensive  reading, 
tries  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  phe¬ 
nomenological  analysis.  The  dichotomy  be¬ 
tween  exposition  and  conclusion  renders,  how¬ 
ever,  the  latter  unconvincing,  where  the  scar¬ 
city  of  concrete  observations  has  made  the  for¬ 
mer  unauthentical. 

P.  /.  Meier 
University  of  Massachusetts 

**  Ignacio  Fernandez  de  Castro.  Teoria  sobre 
la  revoluciSn.  Madrid.  Taurus.  1959.  191 
pages. 

The  author  is  unknown  to  the  reviewer,  and 
a  check  with  young  Spanish  literary  critics 
indicates  that  he  is  unknown  to  them  also. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  in  the 
book  as  to  his  identity,  but  he  is  evidendy 
an  ardent  young  Catholic  who  may  belong  to 
the  Opus  I^i  or  to  Accidn  Cat^ica.  His  thesis 
is  that  the  concept  of  Christianity  as  a  rather 
passive  force  allied  with  conservative  capital¬ 
ism  is  outmoded.  In  reality,  Christianity  is  a 
revolutionary  force  which  demands  that  the 
basic  needs  of  all  men  must  be  satisfied.  Ameri¬ 
can  capitalists  who  believe  that  CaduJicism  is 
useful  because  it  protects  the  established  order 
against  “Communism”  should  realize  that  “it 
ain’t  necessarily  so.”  Ronald  Hilton 

Stanford  University 

Julian  Marias.  Ortega.  I:  Circunstancia  y 
vocacion.  Madrid.  Revista  de  Occidente. 
1960.  569  pages.  140  pus. 

Of  the  three  systematic  studies  planned  by 
Juliin  Marias  on  the  philosophy  of  Ortega  y 
Gasset,  this  is  the  first  to  be  written  and  pub¬ 
lished,  thanks  to  the  help  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 
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Juliin  Marias,  Ortega’s  closest  pupil  and 
friend,  justifies  the  writing  of  this  book  be¬ 
cause  h'e  feels  that  one  cannot  penetrate  Or¬ 
tega’s  writings  without  having  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  surroundings  and  circumstan¬ 
ces  under  which  he  lived;  because,  he  adds, 
Ortega  by  choice  lived  his  own  doctrine. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  main  chapters 
which  deal  especially  with  Ortega’s  philosophi¬ 
cal  background,  his  activities  as  a  writer  and 
an  analysis  of  the  ideas  contained  in  some  of 
his  major  works.  Of  great  help  to  the  reader 
are  the  Introduction  in  which  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  the  political  and  philosophical  con¬ 
ditions  in  Spain  during  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  excellent  and  much  needed  Notes 
added  to  this  book.  In  the  opinion  of  this  re¬ 
viewer,  this  work  is  basic  and  essential  to  the 
study  of  Ortega’s  ideas. 

Victor  M.  Valenzuela 
Lehigh  University 

*  Alfonso  Reyes.  La  filosofta  helenistica.  Me¬ 
xico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1959. 
308  pages. 

This  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  course  given 
at  the  Oalegio  Nacional  of  the  University  of 
Mexico.  It  resembles  somewhat  our  College 
Outline  Series,  even  though  it  moves  on  a 
much  higher  level  of  understanding.  It  is  in 
the  format  of  a  breviario,  and  it  furnishes  us 
a  synoptic  view  of  a  plethora  of  relationships 
of  later  Greek  philosophy.  In  point  of  time  it 
starts  with  Alexander  the  Great  and  moves 
to  Olympidora.  Brief  as  the  notations  and  the 
blueprint  pattern  of  the  philosophic  back¬ 
ground  of  this  period  are,  practically  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  ethico-religious  thought  of  one  of 
the  most  turbulent  periods  of  humanity  are 
highlighted. 

Hans  Beerman 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College 

**  Fernando  Dfaz^Plaja.  La  historia  de  Es- 
paha  en  sus  documentos:  El  sigh  XVL 
Madrid.  Instituto  de  Estudios  Politicos. 
1958.  XV  -|-  818  pages.  300  ptas. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Spain  cast  its  shadow 
from  Amsterdam  to  Tunis  and  from  the  Bay 
of  Naples  to  the  Sulu  Sea.  It  was  the  century 
of  Charles  V  and  Magellan,  of  Cervantes  and 
Loyola,  and  it  was  a  time  of  great  extremes 
of  fortune.  The  glory  and  defeat  are  both  re¬ 
flected  in  this  outstanding  collection  of  docu¬ 
ments,  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  a  series 
covering  the  years  1500  to  1899.  The  reader  in¬ 
timately  feels  the  wonder  and  irony  of  history 
as  Gonzalo  de  Cordoba  announces  the  fall  of 
Naples,  Cortes  relates  the  scuttling  of  his  ships 


at  Veracruz,  Columbus  calls  for  justice  from 
Jamaica,  Francis  I  of  France  sends  his  mother 
“a  little  consolation”  after  his  capture  by  the 
Spanish  at  Pavia,  Philip  II  counsels  sobriety 
and  moderation  to  Don  John  of  Austria  as  the 
latter  sails  to  smite  the  Turk  at  I^panto,  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Silent  excoriates  the  King  of  Spain 
and  adds  another  chapter  to  the  “black  leg¬ 
end,”  and  the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia  sub¬ 
mits  his  troop  requirements  for  an  ill-starred 
amphibious  operation.  A  genealogical  chart, 
list  of  important  dates,  and  extensive  bibli¬ 
ography  are  provided. 

Donald  /.  Alderson 
Research  Triangle  Institute 

**  Emilio  Gonzilez  Lopez.  Historia  de  la 
civilizacidn  espaHola.  New  York.  Las 
Americas.  1959.  739  pages,  ill. 

Useful  as  a  text  or  reference  book,  this  work  is 
predominantly  a  political  and  economic  his¬ 
tory  which  is  embroidered  with  some  of  the 
tracings  of  literature  and  painting.  The  book 
is  deficient  particularly  in  music  and  dance,  in 
which  Spain  has  made  notable  contributions, 
and  the  names  of  Manuel  de  Falla  and  Adolfo 
Salazar,  among  others,  are  strangely  missing. 
Since  the  author  has  chosen  to  present  his  ma¬ 
terial  chronologically,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  read  portions  of  numerous  sections  of  the 
book  in  order  to  study  any  one  institution, 
such  as  the  Church,  or  any  one  cultural  devel¬ 
opment,  such  as  lyric  poetry.  However,  as  a 
broad  historical  survey,  the  book  is  reasonably 
objective  and  dependable  in  its  accuracy,  al¬ 
though  lacking  interpretative  discussions 
which  would  enliven  the  style  and  supplement 
knowledge  with  understanding. 

Nearly  one  hundred  illustrations  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  volume.  Besides  an  im¬ 
pressive  bibliography  (more  than  twenty 
pages  long),  there  is  an  index  of  persons, 
places,  and  events,  a  list  of  illustrations,  and  a 
detailed  table  of  contents. 

B.  G.  D. 

^  Rafael  Segovia  Canosa.  Tres  salvaciones 
del  sigh  XVlll  espahol.  Xalapa,  Ver.  Uni- 
versidad  Veracruzana.  1960.  166  pages. 
The  amount  of  material  dealing  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  ideas  in  Spain  is  small,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Segovia  has  made  a  solid  contribution 
to  this  area  of  study.  In  a  straightforward, 
admirably  lucid  style  he  sets  forth,  in  separate 
sections,  three  well-conceived  discussions  of 
the  conflict  between  the  ideas  of  the  Enlight¬ 
enment  (as  expounded  primarily  in  France) 
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and  traditional  Spanish  thinking.  The  sec¬ 
tions  deal  respectively  with  the  relationship 
between  (1)  science  and  tradition,  (2)  criti¬ 
cism  and  tradition,  and  (3)  enlightened  des¬ 
potism  and  tradition. 

With  a  notable  capacity  to  follow  a  steady 
road  between  concentration  on  his  main  ideas 
and  a  broad  application  of  those  ideas  to  the 
entire  intellectual  ambiance  of  the  century, 
the  author  examines  the  works  of  such  diverse 
thinkers  as  Padre  Feijoo,  Juan  Pablo  Forner, 
Diego  de  Torres  Villarroel,  Jose  Cadalso,  and 
several  others.  An  excellent  bibliography 
adds  to  the  value  of  this  useful  hook. 

fames  Ryan 
Northeastern  University  (Mass.) 

*  Francisco  de  Cossio.  Confesiones:  Mi  fa- 
milia,  mis  amigos  y  mi  epoca.  Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpe.  1959.  345  pages. 

This  book  of  personal  memoirs  makes  pleas¬ 
ant  reading,  at  least  for  those  who  in  addition 
to  being  interested  in  Spain  have  lived  through 
the  Spanish  history  of  the  present  century. 

Cossio,  a  little  known  newspaperman  and 
publisher  of  an  outstanding  daily  newspaper 
in  one  of  the  sleeping  provincial  capitals  of 
Spain,  offers  here  a  narrative  of  what  took 
place  around  him  from  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  when  Alfonso  Xlll  became  the  effective 
ruler  of  Spain  in  1902,  until  the  sad  days  of 
the  Civil  War  and  Franco’s  regime. 


"While  the  legitimate  theater  in  Italy  is  suffering  its 
worst  crisis  ever,  two  projects  arc  afoot  for  moving  the 
cart  of  Thespis  away  from  the  stately  time-honored 
theaters  located  in  the  old  quarters  of  Italian  cities  into 
the  suburbs.  They  have  both  taken  their  cue  from 
the  circus  and  are,  indeed,  glorified  tent  theaters.  .  .  . 
the  dobo  can  travel  to  towns  seldom,  if  ever,  visited 
by  theatrical  companies.  Signor  Galassi  Beria  is  in¬ 
deed  thinking  of  training  his  stock  company  to  put  on 
a  full  history  pageant  of  the  theater,  to  run  six  nights. 
Six  plays,  starting  from  a  Greek  tragedy  down  through 
a  medieval  mystery  play,  a  Renaissance  farce,  a  ‘Shake¬ 
speare,’  a  ‘Moline,’  or  a  ‘Goldini,’  winding  up  with  a 
modern  play  would  allow  a  snull-town  audience  .  .  . 
the  chance  of  learning  what  real  theater  means.” 

The  Italian  Scene 


Cossio  is  not  a  first-rate  writer  nor  a  first- 
rate  politician.  One  must  not  confuse  him 
with  the  well  known  Spanish  writer  and  his¬ 
torian  of  bullfighting,  Jose  Maria  Cossio,  nor 
should  one  expect  surprising  revelations  com¬ 
ing  out  of  this  book.  At  no  time  was  Fran¬ 
cisco  de  Cossio  in  the  middle  of  any  import¬ 
ant  event  during  the  eventful  days  of  his  life. 
He  was  not  in  the  forefront  of  the  Spanish 
struggle  during  the  last  sixty  years,  although 
he  pretends  to  have  been.  Neither  was  Valla¬ 
dolid,  the  Castilian  capital  where  he  led  his 
rather  obscure  life,  the  best  spot  to  follow  the 
complicated  intellectual  and  political  events 
of  the  last  half  century,  nor  were  his  connec¬ 
tions  influential  in  literature  or  politics.  But 
the  second-row  position  of  the  author  in  the 
Spanish  public  life  makes  the  book  more 
truthful.  There  is  no  reason  for  Cossio  to  be 
blindly  biased;  he  is  a  modest  and  impartial 
eye-witness  to  history;  his  narrative  is  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  drama,  as  seen  from  a  dark  and 
isolated  corner  in  the  theater.  And  drama  it 
certainly  is,  not  because  of  the  drama  of  the 
narrative,  hut  because  of  the  dramatic  events 
that  took  place  in  Spain  during  the  author’s 
life  span. 

Confesiones  by  Francisco  de  Cossio,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  come  up  to  the  standards  of  the 
memoirs  of  such  men  as  Mesonero,  Alcala 
Galiano,  Olozaga,  Canovas,  Romanones,  Gu¬ 
tierrez  Gamero.  fenaro  Ar tiles 

Westminster  College  (Mo.) 


“The  dramatist  Ccle.stino  Gorostiza  and  the  critic 
fate  Luis  Martinez  have  both  been  made  members  of 
the  Academia  de  la  Lengua,  similar  to  the  Spanish  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  same  name.” 

Recent  Books  in  Mexico 

The  awards  in  the  Losada  Concurso  Internacional 
de  Narrativa  1959  were  given  to  the  following  works 
and  authors:  First  prize — Hijo  de  hombre,  Augusto 
Roa  Bastos  (Paraguayan);  Second  prize — Un  angel  de 
bolsiUo,  Ofelia  Machado  (Uruguayan);  Third  prize — 
El  banqmete,  Victor  Siiz  (Spanbh);  Honorable  men¬ 
tion — El  ultimo  piso,  Jorge  Masciangioli  (Argentine) 
and  Un  terde  paratso,  Marcos  Victoria  (Argentine). 
All  are  novels  except  the  third  prize  award  and  the 
last  “honorable  mention,”  which  are  short  stories. 


Books  in  Italian 

(For  Other  Boo]{s  in  Italian,  see  "Headliners”) 


**  Nicola  Chiaromonte.  La  situazione  dram- 
matica.  Milano.  Bompiani.  1960.  xii  233 
pages.  1,400  1. 

“II  tempo  non  c  considerazione  dell’uomo  at- 
traverso  la  sua  azione.  L’azione,  non  la  parola, 
non  le  idee.  Sulla  scena,  come  nella  vita,  la 
parola  di  un  uomo  vale  solo  in  quanto  s’accor- 
da  con  i  suoi  atti,  li  accompagna,  li  spiega,  li 
accentua  con  giustezza.  E  come  nella  vita,  cost 
sulla  scena,  quel  chc  conta  non  c  cio  che  I’in- 
dividuo  pensa  di  se,  ma  il  modo  d’agire  in  cui 
egli  si  manifesta  agli  altri  attraverso  il  suo 
agire.”  This  short  quotation  taken  from  the 
prologue  of  the  book  shows  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  lucidity  of  Nicola  Chiaromonte’s 
prose  as  well  as  the  fundamental  idea  he  enter¬ 
tains  about  the  theater.  The  author  is  both 
the  theater  critic  of  the  liberal-radical  II  Mondo 
and  the  co-editor  (with  Silone)  of  the  month¬ 
ly  review  Tempo  Presente.  His  book  repre¬ 
sents  a  judicious  selection  of  his  reviews,  all 
of  which  arc  revealing  because  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  good  taste,  and  literary  sophistication 
that  the  remarks  display.  The  author’s  inter¬ 
est  is  certainly  a  broad  one:  the  classics  (Shake¬ 
speare,  Machiavclli,  Moliirc)  arc  not  slighted, 
although  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  theater  from  Tolstoy  and  Chekhov  to 
Pirandello,  Moravia,  Betti,  G.  Greene,  Eliot, 
Giraudoux,  Miller  and  T.  Williams.  A  long, 
perceptive  essay  titled  “Azione  drammatica  c 
rcalismo”  marks  the  second,  shorter,  part  of 
the  book  which  includes  three  essays.  La  situa¬ 
zione  drammatica,  unsustained  as  it  may  be,  is 
a  serious  volume:  it  is  well  worth  reading  for 
the  constant  illumination  its  author  brings 
both  to  the  theater  and  to  its  technical  aspects. 

Sergio  Pad  fid 
Yale  University 

^  Luigi  Fiorentino.  Narratori  del  novecento. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1960. 310  pages.  950  1. 
This  book  is  a  sound,  useful  anthology  of  con¬ 
temporary  Italian  writers.  For  purely  peda¬ 
gogical  (and  critical)  reasons,  the  author  has 
divided  the  selections  into  various  sections, 
entitled  respectively  “Narratori  nella  tradi- 
zionc”  (Svevo,  Pirandello,  ct  al.),  “I  Vociani,” 
“I  Rondisti,”  etc. 

The  writers  included  here  arc  almost  clas¬ 
sics:  there  arc  Pea  and  Palazzcschi,  Bontem- 
pclli  and  Alvaro,  Soldati  and  Banti;  among  the 


younger  writers,  Prisco  and  Calvino  have  been 
included.  Each  chapter  contains  a  selected 
bibliography,  which  many  students  of  Italian 
letters  should  find  interesting.  A  short  bio- 
graphical<ritical  analysis  accompanies  each 
selection. 

Sergio  Padfict 
Yale  University 

**  Francesco  Flora.  La  poesia  e  la  prosa  di 
Giosue  Cardued.  Pisa.  Nistri-Lischi.  1959. 
299  pages.  1,500  I. 

Here  is  a  synthetic  study  that  succeeds  admir¬ 
ably  in  establishing  a  historical  perspective  to 
evaluate  Carducci  in  relation  to  his  immediate 
predecessors  (Monti,  Foscolo,  Leopardi,  Man- 
zoni)  and  his  successors  (particularly  D’An¬ 
nunzio  and  Pascoli).  In  contrast  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  Carducci  nc^cr  wavered  in  his  positive 
acceptance  of  the  reality  of  life  and,  indeed,  of 
death  as  it  may  be  viewed  according  to  the 
Hellenic  ideal.  In  contrast  to  the  latter,  he 
never  sought  the  right  of  the  animal  to  pre¬ 
vail  over  man,  nor  the  right  of  man  to  exceed 
himself.  His  was  a  world  of  equilibrium,  not 
of  insecure  perplexity,  a  world  inhabited  by 
vital  human  men,  not  by  suf)crmen  or  sub 
men.  Flora  makes  it  plain  that,  in  this  tense 
age  of  the  Cold  War,  we  are  immune  to  Car- 
ducci’s  ideal  and,  consequently,  to  his  art. 

Consistent  with  the  unifying  theme  of  vital 
Hellenism,  Flora  examines  the  evolution  of 
Carducci’s  poetry  and  prose.  The  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  anti-Carduccianism  only  suggest  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject.  Particularly  edgag- 
ing  is  the  analysis  of  Carducci’s  letters  to  Lidia 
(Carolina  Piva)  which  contain  many  designs 
for  his  poetry  and  prose.  An  essay,  included 
as  an  appendix,  attempting  to  prove  Carducci’s 
familiarity  with  Vico’s  ideas,  fails  in  its  pur¬ 
pose  and  detracts  from  an  otherwise  fine  bmk. 

■  A,  Michael  De  Luca 

SuffoH(  Community  College 

Luigi  Malagoli.  Leopardi.  Firenze.  “La 
Nuova  Italia.’’  1960.  viii  -f-  81  pages.  700 1. 
This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  version  of  a 
book  first  published  in  1937,  with  which  the 
author  has  fused  his  other  writings  on  Leo¬ 
pardi.  TTie  first  two  chapters  are  devoted  to 
an  outline  of  Leopardi’s  personality  and  his 
way  of  experiencing  reality  (the  Italian  ex¬ 
pression  “sentimento  del  mondo’’  is  greatly 
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preferable  to  the  German  term  “Weltanschau¬ 
ung”).  The  author  then  traces  what  seems  to 
him  the  two  stages  in  the  development  of  I^o- 
pardi’s  poetry,  which  together  represent  a  con¬ 
sistent  course  dominated  by  ever-increasing  in¬ 
ternal  concentration  and  detachment  from  the 
external  world.  Naturally  the  much-debated 
question  of  the  place  of  the  Operetti  moralt 
within  the  world  of  Leopardi  and  of  their  aes¬ 
thetic  value  is  not  avoided;  the  author  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  prose  represents  the 
transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  phase  in 
Leopardi’s  poetic  development.  No  detailed 
readings  of  Leopardi’s  poetry  in  prose  or  verse 
are  given;  instead,  the  author  stresses  the  prin¬ 
cipal  contours  of  Leopardi’s  inner  world. 

Lien  hard  Berget 
Queens  College 

**  Luigi  Parcti.  Omero  e  la  realty  storica. 
Milano.  Garzanti.  1959.  112  pages  -f-  22 
plates.  350  1. 

The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  have  been  read  for 
long  centuries,  not  only  as  works  of  literature 
but  also  as  historical  documents  of  conditions 
in  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War.  The 
present  volume  is  a  compact  examination  of 
this  latter  aspect  of  the  two  great  classics.  Con¬ 
ceived  as  a  popular  manual  for  a  wide  public, 
it  is  nevertheless  of  sound  scholarship,  sum¬ 
marizing  the  conclusions  reached  in  over  fifty 
years  of  modern  research.  The  omissions,  di¬ 
gressions,  contradictions  found  in  the  epics  are 
to  be  attributed,  as  has  been  shown,  to  their 
“dynamic”  rather  than  “static”  unity,  that  is, 
to  their  having  been  reworked  and  expanded 
by  a  group  of  minor  f)oets  who  flourished  be¬ 
tween  800  and  600  B.C.  But  this,  rather  than 
impairing  their  value,  enhances  it,  for  it  has 
made  possible  a  continuous  record  of  historical 
and  cultural  phenomena  in  Greece  from  1000 
to  600  B.C, 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

*  Giuseppe  Ravegnani.  /  contemporanei.  2 
vols.  Arturo  Farinclli,  ed,  &  comp,  Milano. 
Ceschina.  Rev,  ed.,  1960.  518  pages  4*  25 
plates,  457  pages  -f-  23  plates.  6,000  1. 

The  two  volumes  were  first  published  sepa¬ 
rately  in  1930  and  1936  and  were  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  third  one  intended  to  bring  this 
panorama  of  twentieth  century  Italian  litera¬ 
ture  up  to  the  war  years.  The  material  for  the 
third  volume,  however,  was  lost  during  hos¬ 
tilities  and  the  present  edition,  containing  ar¬ 
ticles  written  between  1925  and  1935,  is  almost 
identical  with  the  earlier  ones.  An  extremely 
useful  and  extensive  bibliography  (pages  269 


to  420  of  Volume  II),  including  entries  in  the 
elusive  area  of  periodicals  and  up-dated  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  writers  discussed,  has  been  add¬ 
ed.  The  two  handsome  volumes  are  further 
enhanced  by  fifty-two  photographs. 

To  reread  Ravegnani  after  more  than  twen¬ 
ty  years  is  to  realize  how  changed  today’s  pre¬ 
vailing  tone  of  literary  criticism  is.  Ravegnani 
is  an  excellent  stylist,  schooled  in  the  best  Tus¬ 
can  tradition.  His  language  has  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  material  objects,  not  the  elusiveness  of 
abstract  ideas.  In  his  introduction  Ravegnani 
says  that  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  this  reissue  was  that  many  of  his  judgments 
had  passed,  without  due  attribution,  into  the 
work  of  his  successors.  An  author’s  pride  in 
his  originality  is  understand.ible.  Still,  I  think 
I  contemporanei  affords  as  much  pleasure  to 
the  reader  in  hoiv  it  says  things  as  in  what  it 
says. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

**  .\nna  Banti.  Corte  Savella.  Milano.  Mon- 
dadori.  1960.  158  pages.  1,000  1. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  Anna  Banti  wrote  a  his¬ 
torical  novel  about  a  well-known  woman 
painter  of  the  late  Renaissance,  Artemisia  Gen- 
tileschi,  whose  work  showed  the  influence  of 
the  great  Caravaggio.  In  Corte  Savella  she  has 
reproduced  a  salient  episode  in  Artemisia’s 
life  in  dramatic  form,  namely  the  young  art¬ 
ist’s  rapte  and  the  ensuing  slander  as  it  was  le¬ 
galized  by  the  infamous  Corte  Savella,  a  tri¬ 
bunal  set  up  under  papal  protection  (it  was 
later  revoked  by  Innocent  X)  to  judge  manners 
and  morals  in  seventeenth  century  Rome. 
Forced  into  a  loveless,  unconsummated  mar¬ 
riage  after  her  trial,  Artemisia  goes  on  to  be¬ 
come  a  successful  painter  and  an  ardent  fem¬ 
inist,  albeit  an  unhappy  woman. 

The  author  has  tried  to  alleviate  the  static 
studio  situations — only  Act  III  takes  place  in 
the  courtroom — by  local  gossip  of  the  early 
“Seicento”  which  fails  to  liven  up  the  drama 
and  tends  to  obfuscate  the  basic  issue  of  soci¬ 
ety’s  injustice  toward  Artemisia. 

Paul  A.  Manf{in 
University  of  Illinois 

^  Laudomia  Bonanni.  L’imputata.  Milano. 

Bompiani.  1960.  281  pages.  1,000  1. 
Laudomia  Bonanni’s  previous  work.  //  fosso 
(1949),  belonged  to  the  flowering  of  neoreal- 
istic  literature  which  followed  the  end  of  the 
war  in  Italy.  Uimputata,  winner  of  the  Pre- 
mio  Viareggio  for  1960,  allows  us  to  measure 
the  distance  travelled  by  that  particular  mode 
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of  literature  in  something  over  ten  years.  The 
author  continues  to  explore  an  area,  peculiarly 
her  own,  that  of  childhood  and  adolescence. 
Her  narrative  technique,  however,  has  moved 
away  from  the  factual  style  of  neorealism; 
L'imputata  requires  the  close  reading  usually 
associated  with  expressionistic  and  stream-of- 
consciousness  writing. 

The  plot  concerns  a  fifteen-year-old’s  act  of 
what  appears  to  be  pointless  violence.  In  try¬ 
ing  to  reconstruct  deeds  and  motives,  the  de¬ 
fense  lawyer  delves  into  the  lives  of  the  tenants 
of  a  broken-down  apartment  house  where  the 
crime  took  place.  Laudomia  Bonanni  suggests 
much  and  states  little,  but  in  the  end  the  reader 
comes  away  stifled  by  rank  odors  and  the  feel 
of  useless  lives.  The  novel  is  a  stylistic  tour 
de  force  more  than  a  plea  for  understanding 
and  compassion. 

Oiga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

**  Mario  Bonfantini.  Un  salto  nel  buio.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Feltrinelli.  1959.  187  pages.  1,200  1. 
TTiis  autobiographical  story  of  concentration- 
camp  life  in  northern  Italy,  of  a  bus  and  train 
trip  toward  slave  labor  in  Germany,  of  a  jump 
from  that  train,  and  the  ensuing  week  of  pre¬ 
carious  wandering  through  the  countryside 
before  reaching  the  planned  safe  destination, 
could  have  been  written  melodramatically  and 
with  the  aim  of  keeping  the  reader  continu¬ 
ously  swallowing  his  heart,  especially  since  it 
is  the  product  of  a  well-known  author  and 
critic.  But,  probably,  the  professor  in  the  au¬ 
thor  and  the  fact  that  fifteen  years  have  passed 
since  the  actual  event,  so  influenced  the  writ¬ 
ing  that  it  turns  out  to  be  a  cool  story,  optimis¬ 
tic,  and  filled  with  the  poetry  of  life. 

Except  for  brief  appearances  at  concentra¬ 
tion  camps  and  on  bus  and  train,  the  invading 
Germans  appear  only  as  they  are  mentioned: 
they  are  well -disciplined,  stupid  automatons. 
On  the  other  hand,  Italian  boys,  youths,  peas¬ 
ants,  and  priests  appear  in  their  natural  help¬ 
ful  goodness — though  some  are  heavy-witted. 
There  is  no  mention  of  politics  or  war  blame; 
there  is  frowning  over  the  treatment  of  Jews, 
and  over  a  Church  that  fights  Socialism.  In 
the  candid  well-informed  pages  is  to  be  found 
the  price  that  had  to  be  paid  by  some  of  the 
victims  of  the  Second  World  War. 

Donato  Internoscia 
University  of  AI(ron 

**  Antonio  Contigini.  Materia.  Milano.  Gas- 
uldi.  1959.  191  pages.  600  1. 

The  author  is  a  school  teacher  who  won  na¬ 


tional  publicity  by  being  a  winner  on  the  Ital¬ 
ian  television  program  of  “Double  or  Noth¬ 
ing.”  Materia  is  the  name  the  author  gives  to 
a  discontented  young  priest  who  flees  from  a 
monastery  in  order  to  find  his  mission  for  all 
humanity  because  he  feels  that  he  is  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  In  the  last  part  of  the  book  the  author 
discloses  that  the  life  and  tribulations  of  Ma¬ 
teria  were  just  a  dream. 

There  are  no  chapter  divisions  in  the  ro- 
manzo,  but  merely  series  of  paragraphs  di¬ 
vided  by  asterisks. 

Glenn  Barr 
Miami  University 

**  Oreste  del  Buono.  Un  intero  minuto.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Feltrinelli.  1959.  164  pages.  300  1. 

A  casual  love  affair  between  a  man  in  his  thir¬ 
ties,  married,  and  father  of  a  daughter,  and  a 
beautiful  young  girl  develops  into  an  all<on- 
suming  passion.  TTien  the  girl  confesses  the 
bitter  truth  that  she  has  been  drifting  from 
man  to  man.  The  lover  in  his  disillusionment 
comes  to  realize  that  he  was  not  so  much  in 
love  with  the  girl  as  with  his  self<reatcd  image 
of  her.  The  plot  is  well  knit,  but  the  endless 
monologues  of  the  hero  at  times  try  the  read¬ 
er’s  patience.  The  story  would  have  gained  by 
some  cuts. 

Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 
Hamilton  College  Library 

**  Ennio  Flaiano.  Una  e  una  notte.  Adriano. 

Milano.  Bompiani.  1959. 181  pages.  1,0001. 
Tlie  two  short  stories  in  this  volume  center 
around  two  young  men  of  very  different  char¬ 
acter.  Graziano,  in  “Una  e  una  notte”  gets  in¬ 
volved  against  his  will  in  an  adventure  on  a 
mysterious  space  ship.  He  returns  from  his 
trip  to  his  old  existence  of  cynicism  and  bore¬ 
dom. 

Adriano,  the  hero  of  the  second  story,  is  a 
mediocre  writer  who  looks  at  the  life  around 
him  with  interest  and  a  mild  compassion. 

Both  stories  are  told  with  skill  and  imagina¬ 
tion. 

Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 
Hamilton  College  Library 

**  Giuseppe  Frasca.  L’amore  di  Ippolito  Nie- 
VO.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1959. 105  pages.  400 1. 
Winner  of  the  Primo  Premio  Gastaldi  1958 
for  drama,  L’amore  di  Ippolito  Nievo  is  partly 
fact,  partly  fiction  suggested  by  the  highly 
idealistic  love  affair  and  untimely  death  of  the 
poet-patriot  Nievo,  an  officer  of  Garibaldi. 
Nievo  places  love  of  country  above  his  love  for 
Bice,  his  betrothed  who  visibly  wastes  away, 
consumed  by  her  hopeless  longing  for  him.  It 
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is  he  who  hrst  dies  in  a  shipwreck,  but  hers  is 
the  greater  sacrifice,  and  one  feels  she  will  not 
be  long  in  joining  him.  Although  it  is  a  high¬ 
ly  romanticized  example  of  the  cruelty  of  ex¬ 
cessive  idealism,  the  play  has  real  dramatic 
impact. 

Karl  G.  Bottl(e 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Gian  Franco  Gianfilippi.  Gilgamesh.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Gastaldi.  1959.  325  pages.  800  1. 

A  novel  of  modest  literary  merit  which  is  free¬ 
ly  based  upon  the  Epic  of  Gilgamesh:  the  most 
important  extant  literary  product  of  Babylonia. 
Gilgamesh  historically  was  king-demigod,  and 
popular  hero  of  the  city  of  Uruk  on  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  at  some  time  prior  to  2,000  B.C. 

Gianfilippi  “spins  a  good  yarn”  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  put  flesh  and  breath  into  this  legendary 
figure,  and  represents  him  as  a  sort  of  meta¬ 
physically  orientated  super-ordinary  man  who 
is  constantly  wrestling  with  universal  prob¬ 
lems,  and  who  happens  to  be  an  Oriental  ruler. 

Eugene  E.  Graziano 
Southern  Illinois  University  IJbrary 

**  Fausto  Gasparetti.  Lo  specchto  di  cenere. 
Milano.  Gastaldi.  1959.  78  pages.  400  1. 
Franco  Germini.  "Hinn  poeu  vers!"  Mi¬ 
lano.  Gastaldi.  1959.  97  pages.  850  1. 

Luisa  de  Muto.  Frane.  Milano.  Gastaldi. 
1959.  76  pages.  350  1. 

These  three  volumes  of  verse,  all  of  them  pub¬ 
lished  by  Gasuldi  in  his  series  Poeti  d'oggi,  are 
quite  unequal  in  merit.  Gasparetti’s  collection 
is  the  weakest  of  the  lot:  he  writes  amateur¬ 
ishly,  draws  on  a  stock  of  borrowed  ideas  and 
adds  nothing  new  to  the  medium,  even  in  a 
purely  technical  sense.  Sentimentality  and 
self-pity  pervade  his  verse  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  went  on 
in  the  minds  of  the  judges  when  they  awarded 
him  a  prize  in  the  “Concorso  Nazionale  Gas¬ 
taldi  per  la  Poesia  1959.” 

Luisa  de  Muto  is  a  great  deal  better  than 
Gasparetti.  She,  too,  uses  rather  commonplace 
themes,  and  the  reader  must  not  expect  any 
delightful  shock  or  frisson  from  her  poems. 
But  though  her  pieces  are  tenuous  and,  in  a 
sense,  “expected,”  they  are  saved  by  a  consid¬ 
erable  nicety  of  expression,  a  classical  poise  of 
discourse.  A  good  example  of  her  method  is 
“Ragnatela,”  written  in  traditional  verst 
sciolti:  here  a  somewhat  hackneyed  metaphor 
is  put  to  sensitive  use,  as  the  opening  lines  well 
suggest:  “La  tenue  ragnatela  alia  finestra  /  tra 
un  pulviscolo  d’oro,  nel  mattino,  /  somiglia 
alia  tua  vita  cost  lieve  /  e  segreta,  sospesa  tra 


due  fili,”  Not  a  great  opening,  surely,  but  the 
poem  maintains  its  pitch  without  faltering  to 
the  very  end;  it  never  rises  above  itself  but 
neither  does  it  decline  into  bathos. 

Franco  Germini  is  the  best  poet  of  the  three: 
these  are  racy  poems  written  in  the  Milanese 
dialect  and  thematically  circumscribed  by  the 
Lombard  scene.  The  writer’s  approach  to  po¬ 
etry  is  frankly  anecdotal  and  he  excels  in 
shrewd  character  sketches  and  snapshots.  His 
modesty,  as  expressed  in  “Presentazione”  is 
disarming — or  would  be,  if  there  were  any  real 
need  on  his  part  to  placate  critical  judgment. 
As  it  happens,  these  pieces  fully  realize  what 
they  set  out  to  do;  they  show  an  unusual  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  vernacular,  are  technically  impec¬ 
cable  and  altogether  in  the  best  tradition  of 
Italian  dialect  p>oetry.  Germini  is  not  a  first- 
rate  poet  but,  quite  definitely,  a  poet  possess¬ 
ing  great  psychological  acuteness,  charm,  and 
a  sure  sense  of  craft.  Readers  willing  to  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  rather  difficult  (but  also  very  in¬ 
teresting)  idiom  are  encouraged  to  turn  to  this 
book. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

**  Licnello  Fiumi.  Li  ho  veduti  a  Parigi.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Ghelfi.  1960.  190  pages  22  plates. 
1,500  1. 

The  latest  book  by  the  poet,  critic,  and  essayist 
Fiumi  comes  with  a  leaflet  announcing  the 
greatness  and  the  fame  of  its  author.  At  one 
point,  the  amusing  blurb  (amusing  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  exaggerated  claims  it  makes) 
states  that  together  with  D’Annunzio  he  was 
once  considered  the  most  representative  poet 
of  contemporary  Italy! 

The  present  volume  is  nothing  more  than 
a  collection  of  elzeviri,  previously  published 
in  various  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Fiumi 
describes,  with  taste  and  occasional  flashes  of 
poetry,  his  “encounters”  with  the  many  per¬ 
sonalities  of  the  literary  world  he  met  in  Paris, 
where  he  resided  from  1925  to  1940.  Because 
of  the  length  of  the  individual  pieces  little 
more  can  be  achieved  than  a  cursory  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  complex  artists  (Valery,  Duhamel, 
Valery  Larbaud)  with  whom  Fiumi  was  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted. 

Sergio  Pacifict 
Yale  University 

®  A.  G.  Solari.  //  mestiere  del  furbo.  Milano. 

Sugar.  1959.  v  -|-  292  pages.  1,700  1. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the  novelist  Giose 
Rimanelli,  one  of  the  promising  writers  to 
have  emerged  on  the  postwar  literary  scene  in 
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Italy.  II  mestiere  del  furbo  is,  as  its  title  clearly 
indicates,  a  polemical  book,  and  the  reader  is 
warned  that  he  will  not  And  in  it  much  of 
what  some  classify  as  “constructive  criticism.” 
Much  of  what  Rimanelli  says  in  his  essays  (all 
of  which  appeared  as  individual  contributions 
in  the  “third”  literary  page  of  Italian  dailies) 
is  more  than  amply  justihed  by  the  facts  of 
Italian  culture:  the  meaningless,  over-abun¬ 
dant  prizes  awarded  each  year  to  practically 
anyone  who  has  written  a  book;  the  literary 
circles  and  the  intrigues  that  begin  there;  the 
intellectual  dishonesty  of  the  so-called  literary 
critics  who  will  frequently  acclaim  a  book 
without  any  real  merit;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  importance  to  a  writer  who  wishes  to  make 
good  of  being  “popular”  with  his  critics,  who, 
in  the  last  analysis,  have  the  final  word  to  say 
in  matters  cultural.  “Lo  scrittore  che  pre- 
tenda  di  starsene  chiuso  in  casa  sua,  lontano 
da  tutto  e  da  tutti,  dedito  soltanto  ...  ad  at- 
tizzare  il  sacro  fuoco  domestico,  coltivando  il 
proprio  giardino  letterario,  non  s’illuda  di  tra- 
smigare  ai  posteri:  egli  non  esistera  per  essi  dal 
momento  che  non  esiste  per  le  amicizie  con- 
temporanee.” 

These  remarks,  which  open  the  first  essay, 
aptly  titled  “La  casa  di  vetro,”  set  the  tone  for 
the  rest  of  the  book.  Rimanelli  is  interested  in 
destroying  many  myths  or  false  concepts  or 
judgments  about  Italian  literature:  just  as  he 
docs  not  believe  in  the  worth  of  the  prosa 
d'arte  of  the  Thirties,  so  he  puts  perhaps  too 
much  faith  in  postwar  “neorcalism.”  A  great 
deal  of  what  he  says  is,  as  anyone  even  barely 
acquainted  with  Italian  culture  knows,  almost 
too  painfully  true.  But  with  a  good  many  of 
Rimanelli’s  aesthetic  appraisals  the  reader 
(much  like  myself)  will  want  to  disagree 
strongly  indeed.  One  of  the  most  severe  objec¬ 
tions  I  personally  have  with  respect  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  “method”  is  that  too  much  time  and 
venom,  and  too  little  discernment  are  wasted 
in  attacking  some  excellent  writers  (Pavese, 
Calvino,  Bassani,  to  mention  a  few)  without 
giving  adequate  reasons  for  the  negative  judg¬ 
ments  expressed.  Likewise,  far  too  much  space 
is  devoted  to  minor  writers  whose  production 
is  insufficient,  qualitatively  and  quantitatively, 
to  warrant  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Hav¬ 
ing  said  this,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  per¬ 
sonally  found  the  volume  thought  provoking 
and  valuable.  It  has  reassured  me  that  non¬ 
conformists  arc  not  only  alive  in  Italy;  they  arc, 
fortunately  enough,  also  articulate  and  pro¬ 
ductive. 

Sergio  Pact  fid 
Yale  University 


Guglielmo  Gatti.  Gabriele  D’Annunzio. 
Bologna.  Cappclli.  1959.  190  pages  -j-  15 
plates.  1,200  1. 

Some  twenty  years  after  his  death,  a  great  deal 
more  has  been  written  about  Gabriele  D’An¬ 
nunzio  than  by  him,  and  despite  the  world¬ 
wide  recognition  that  Montale,  Ungaretti,  and 
Quasimodo  have  attained,  to  many  Italians 
their  “ultimo  grande  poeta”  remains  this  self- 
styled  romantic  hero  whose  long  life  story 
reads  like  a  picaresque  novel.  Gatti  published 
a  biography  of  the  poet  in  1956  and  the  present 
study  is  a  collection  of  elaborations,  more  sen¬ 
timental  than  critical,  studded  with  quotations 
from  D’Annunzio’s  novels  and  correspon¬ 
dence. 

Countless  women,  from  countess  to  country 
lass,  gave  themselves  to  the  poet,  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  for  his  greater  glory  or  their  own.  Fam¬ 
ily  scandals  are  disinterred  with  loving  care, 
including  a  suicide  attempt  of  D’Annunzio’s 
young  wife.  An  early  fan  letter  to  Carducci 
shows  the  seeds  of  a  (xjetic  passion  that  was  to 
flower  for  nearly  fifty  years,  casting  a  heavily 
scented  spell  over  Italian  poetry  and  drama. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  deny  the  man’s  incred¬ 
ible  dan  vital  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  artist 
beneath  the  histrionics.  Even  D’Annunzio’s 
relationship  to  such  personalities  as  Pope  Pius 
XI  and  Mussolini  are  so  tainted  with  rhetoric 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  evalu¬ 
ation  concerning  his  religious  and  political  be¬ 
liefs.  Let  the  D’Annunzio  specialist  draw  his 
conclusions  from  the  variety  of  new  informa¬ 
tion  which  Gatti  has  presented  here  as  an  ob¬ 
vious  labor  of  love. 

Paul  A.  Manikin 
University  of  Illinois 

^  Emilio  Cecchi.  Et  in  Arcadia  ego.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  New  ed.,  1960.  229  pages  -|- 
24  plates.  2,000  1. 

Cecchi  is  a  lover.  Were  his  beloved  a  woman, 
he  might  tell  us  that  she  has  a  nose;  a  small 
nose;  a  beautiful  nose:  facts  very  evident  to 
everyone.  He  would  disclose,  in  detail,  her 
every  apparency.  He  would  say  nothing  indis¬ 
creet  because  there  would  be  nothing  to  tell. 
In  short,  he  would  say  nothing;  but,  it  would 
be  such  a  delight  to  hear  him! 

Cecchi  is  beloved  of  Hellas.  This  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  1934  description  of  Greece  includes 
his  impressions  of  1957.  The  work  is  “very 
nearly  nothing”  as  a  travel  guide,  but  “very 
nearly  everything”  as  lyric  prose. 

Eugene  E.  Graziano 
Southern  Illinois  University  Library 
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**  Osborn  Andreas.  Joseph  Conrad:  A  Study 
in  Non-Conformity.  New  York.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  1959.  212  pages.  $3.75. 
The  author  has  set  himself  a  serious  task  by 
attempting  to  reach  the  basic  nature  of  con¬ 
flict  and  resolution  in  Conrad’s  works.  An¬ 
dreas  believes  that  Conrad  was  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
individual  and  the  social  group.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  every  Conrad  narrative  is  of  this 
nature,  the  phenomenon  of  non<onformity 
is  regarded  as  of  vital  interest. 

This  certainly  is  a  most  interesting  contribu¬ 
tion  though  one  may  not  entirely  agree  with 
some  of  the  psychological  material  presented 
in  the  conclusion.  The  questions  raised  will 
surely  give  rise  to  further  probing  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  literary  ideal  is  Joseph  Conrad. 

Arthur  Lerner 
Los  Angeles  City  College 

*  Josephine  W.  Bennett,  Oscar  Cargill, 
Vernon  Hall,  Jr.,  eds.  Studies  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Renaissance  Drama.  New  York.  New 
York  University  Press.  1959.  xxvi  -}-  368 
pages.  $6. 

This  collection  of  twenty-one  essays,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  Karl  Holzknecht,  exhibits  the  virtues 
and  defects  of  all  such  collections.  There  is 
no  central  theme,  the  range  of  subjects  is  ex¬ 
tremely  miscellaneous,  the  quality  is  uneven; 
and  there  is  relatively  little  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
terpretation  and  literary  commentary.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  very  interesting 
source,  biographical,  historical,  and  textual 
studies,  noubly  by  Craig,  Dawson,  McNeir, 
and  Taylor;  a  hne  commentary  on  Romeo  and 
Juliet  by  Ribner;  and  a  welcome,  although  to 
my  mind  overly  enthusiastic,  commentary  by 
Schoenbaum  on  A  Chaste  Maid  in  Ckeapside, 
the  most  engagingly  irresponsible  play  in  our 
language. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  Oi^lahoma 

*  Marius  Bewley.  The  Eccentric  Design: 
Form  in  the  Classic  American  Novel.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1959. 
327  pages.  $4. 

In  this  brilliant,  dogmatic,  and  somewhat  re¬ 
petitive  sequel  to  The  Complex  Fate,  Marius 
Bewley  again  attempts  to  do  for  the  American 
novel  what  his  mentor  F.  R.  Leavis  did  for 


(or  to)  the  English  novel.  His  case  for  Coop¬ 
er  as  a  great  novelist  (The  Deerslayer  is  “one 
of  the  important  masterpieces  of  American 
literature”)  is  convincing  until  one  returns  to 
Chingachgook  and  Wah-tal-Wah.  Once  past 
the  extravagance  of  the  Cooper  chapters,  Bew¬ 
ley  offers  valuable  insights  into  the  art  of  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Melville,  James,  and  Fitzgerald.  And 
one  of  the  best  things  in  this  book  is  his  brief 
but  timely  criticism  of  symbolist  theory  as  it  is 
applied  to  American  literature. 

Roy  R.  Male 
University  of  Ot{lahoma 

*  Arthur  Gilchrist  Brodeur.  The  Art  of 
"Beowulf.”  Berkeley,  Calif.  University  of 
California  Press.  1959.  ix  -|-  283  pages. 
14.50. 

In  this  lovely  and  brilliant  book,  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars,  critics,  and  teachers  of  his 
age  presents  the  ripe  fruits  of  a  lifetime  of  love, 
learning  and  devotion.  Beowulf  scholars  will 
no  doubt  find  room  to  quibble  with  Profes¬ 
sor  Brodeur’s  findings  here  and  there,  but  the 
essential  fact  remains  that  on  page  after  page 
Brodeur  has  dealt  lucidly  and  convincingly 
with  the  poem’s  major  problems  of  structure, 
technique,  and  meaning,  demolishing  his  op¬ 
ponents  with  grace,  courtesy,  and  finality.  The 
generations  of  graduate  students  who  listened 
with  wonder  to  those  lucid  and  moving  lec¬ 
tures,  almost  hesitating  even  to  ask  questions, 
may  now  rest  assured  (and  relieved)  that  the 
material  has  now  been  committed,  as  it  were, 
to  posterity  in  even  more  solid  form. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  John  A.  Cook.  Neo-Classic  Drama  in 
Spain:  Theory  and  Practice.  Dallas,  Texas. 
Southern  Methodist  University  Press. 
1959.  xvii  576  pages.  $8.50. 

Of  all  the  periods  in  the  history  of  Spanish 
literature,  the  eighteenth  century  has  suffered 
most  in  scholarly  appreciation.  Professor 
Cook’s  perceptive  study  of  Spain’s  neoclassic 
drama  is,  therefore,  doubly  welcome. 

An  analysis  of  the  principal  plays  of  the  time 
is  supplemented  by  chapters  on  dramatic  the¬ 
ory  and  criticism  and  on  changing  methods 
of  stage  production.  References  following 
each  chapter  and  a  good  general  index  add 
greatly  to  the  book’s  usefulness  as  a  manual. 
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A  separate  index  of  the  plays  discussed  lists 
the  titles  in  English,  and  this  method  has  its 
disadvantages,  for,  to  the  majority  of  those 
using  the  volume,  the  Spanish  title  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  more  familiar.  Admittedly,  how¬ 
ever,  this  is  a  very  minor  blemish  in  a  work 
so  inherently  useful  and  so  successfully 
achieved  by  Professor  Cook.  T.  B.  Barclay 
University  of  Toronto 

**  Allan  Gilbert.  T he  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Criticism:  “Othello,"  “The  Merry 
Wives,"  “Hamlet."  Detroit,  Mich.  Wayne 
State  University  Press.  1959.  xviii  -f-  152 
pages,  ill.  $4.50. 

This  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  given  at  Wayne  State  University;  the 
careful  documentation  blends  in  smoothly 
with  the  informality  of  the  spoken  word.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gilbert  in  his  opening  section  pleads  for 
a  happy  moment  when  “the  functions  of  schol¬ 
ar  and  critic-interpreter  cannot  be  separated.” 
The  three  essays  which  follow  come  very 
close  to  this  balance. 

The  discussion  of  Hamlet  and  Othello  leans 
toward  the  comic  elements  in  both  plays.  In 
passage  after  passage  Gilbert  points  out  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  Hamlet’s  and  lago’s  witty  and  sa¬ 
tirical  thrusts.  We  end  up  by  agreeing  with  his 
statement,  “Pure  tragedy,  then,  Shakespeare 
did  not  strive  for.” 

When  treating  Shakespeare’s  most  success¬ 
ful  comic  creation,  Gilbert  argues  successfully 
that  the  Falstaff  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind¬ 
sor  is  not  an  inferior  Falstaff  but  merely  an 
earlier  version  of  the  “fat  knight”  of  Henry  IV. 
By  discarding  the  notion  that  The  Merry 
Wives  was  merely  a  Shakespearian  after¬ 
thought  spurred  on  by  a  request  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  that  she  see  Falstaff  in  love,  Gilbert 
manages  to  give  the  play  a  new  position  in  the 
canon. 

The  unifying  theme  of  The  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Criticism  is  how  the  comic  receives 
a  variety  of  forms  in  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
whether  they  be  labeled  comedies,  tragedies,  or 
histories.  In  the  course  of  his  treatment,  Allan 
Gilbert  manages  to  make  important  revalua¬ 
tions  of  lago,  Falstaff,  and  Hamlet. 

Melvin  /.  Friedman 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Margaret  Gilman.  The  Idea  of  Poetry  in 
France:  From  Houdar  de  la  Motte  to  Bau¬ 
delaire.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1958.  xiii  -|-  324  pages.  $6. 
This  is  a  disappointing  book.  If  the  eighteenth 
century  was  an  age  without  poetry  should  the 
“rules”  critics  be  blamed  for  it?  Could  it  sim¬ 


ply  be  because  no  great  poet  turned  up?  Even 
though  poets  listened  to  critics  they  nearly  al¬ 
ways  did  better  or  worse  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  a  set  of  rules  does  not  constitute  a  poem. 
What  poetry  there  was  at  the  time  is  different 
from  that  written  by  Baudelaire  and  yet  it  was 
poetry.  Margaret  Gilman  should  have 
searched  the  poetry  itself. 

Diderot,  as  a  forerunner  of  Baudelaire,  is 
given  great  attention  but  the  treatment  is  less 
critical  than  it  is  descriptive.  Pre-Romanticism, 
associated  as  it  was  with  the  rebirth  of  senti¬ 
ment,  which  connected  it  with  the  analysis  of 
passions  in  classical  tragedy,  is  hardly  touched 
upon.  The  appraisal  of  illuminism  is  unin¬ 
formed.  Romanticism’s  complexity  and  its 
debt  to  Byron,  CJermany,  Platonism  are,  by  and 
large,  omitted.  The  author  seems  unaware 
that  the  style  of  the  best  Romantic  poets  was 
very  neoclassical  (including  Baudelaire’s).  It 
was  what  they  wrote  about  and  what  they  said 
that  was  new  and  romantic.  On  the  other 
hand,  Gautier  and  the  theory  of  I’art  pour  Part 
constitute  an  excellent  chapter.  The  interpre- 
taton  of  Baudelaire’s  view  of  poetry  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  exciting  new  ad¬ 
vances  of  recent  French  criticism. 

George  Humphrey 
University  of  Connecticut 

®  Ulrich  K.  Goldsmith.  Stefan  George:  A 
Study  of  His  Early  IFor^.  Boulder,  Colo. 
University  of  Colorado  Press.  1959.  vii  -f- 
172  pages.  Ill.  $3. 

Goldsmith’s  study  on  the  early  work  of  Stefan 
George  fills  an  important  gap  in  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  poet’s  early  years.  It  collects  re¬ 
ports  and  testimonies  of  contemporaries  from 
all  literary  camps,  especially  about  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  early  travel  of  the  poet.  The  great 
influence  of  French  poets  in  the  forming  of 
George’s  style  and  his  poetic  theories  is  clearly 
recognized,  and  the  short  and  unhappy  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Hofmannsthal  is  discussed.  The 
lyrical  work  of  George  is  carefully  interpreted 
and  brought  into  the  right  connection  with 
George’s  personal,  and  esf>ecially  his  erotic, 
life,  culminating  in  the  Maximin  experience. 
Translations  of  poetical  quotes  facilitate  the 
understanding  for  the  non-German  reader.  A 
carefully  prepared,  extended  bibliography  of 
the  entire  George  literature  accompanies  the 
valuable  treatise.  Walter  H.  Perl 

Marshall  College 

James  Hall.  Arnold  Bennett:  Primitivism 
and  Taste.  Seattle,  Wash.  University  of 
Washington  Press.  1959.  xi-|-159  pages.  $4. 
Professor  Hall  uses  Arnold  Bennett  to  illus- 
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trate  a  thesis  about  middle  class  novelists:  the 
conflict  in  their  p>ersonal  philosophies  between 
aristocratic  and  primitive  values.  James  and 
Hardy  represent  extremes  of  individual  deci¬ 
sion  in  facing  this  problem,  yet  there  has  been 
a  consistent  line  of  mediation  in  this  dilemma: 
novelists  who  seek  to  reconcile  man  in  nature 
with  man  striving  for  tastes  which  lie  just  be¬ 
yond  him.  Thomas  Mann,  E.  M.  Forster,  and 
Robert  Penn  Warren  are  such  mediators,  but 
certainly  the  most  serviceable  figure  for  Hall’s 
purpose  is  Bennett. 

The  Old  Wives'  Tale  and  the  Clayhangcr 
trilogy  are  thoroughly  hammered  in  line  with 
the  thesis;  lesser  novels  to  the  extent  that  they 
also  yield  proofs.  Runaway  Sophia  and  stay- 
at-home  Constance;  young  Edwin  Clayhanger 
with  his  actual  and  very  primitive  father,  Dari¬ 
us,  opposing  his  cultural  “father,”  Osmoijd 
(.)igreave;  Hilda,  lured  away  by  George  Can¬ 
non,  herself  luring  Edwin  away  from  Burs- 
Icy — all  of  these  conflicts  are  arranged  with 
congruity,  as  much  as  if  they  had  arisen  from 
a  firm  pattern  of  Bennett’s  making. 

1  his  lxx)k,  then,  develops  an  idea  about 
Bennett’s  work.  It  does  not  presume  to  be  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  novelist,  nor  does 
it  account  for  the  Huctuating  interest  in  his 
work.  One  might  call  for  more  books  on  Ben¬ 
nett,  yet  it  seems  even  more  sensible  to  suf>- 
f)ose  that  he  has  been  sufficiently  explained  al¬ 
ready:  in  Frank  Swinnerton’s  appreciation 
and  in  the  Reginald  Pound  biography  (which 
Hall  calls  “sociological”),  both  of  which  state 
somewhat  more  directly  the  situation  of  the 
Staffordshire  native  who  escaped  to  London 
and  Fontainebleau.  Hall,  himself,  states  at 
one  point  in  his  preface  that  “there’s  no  use 
raising  a  shout.” 

This  reviewer  must  object  to  the  book’s 
typography,  which  is  crude  enough  to  make 
reading  a  severe  strain.  David  Sanders 

Harvey  Mudd  College 

^  Matthew  J.  C.  Hodgart,  Mabel  P.  Worth¬ 
ington.  Song  in  the  Worlt^s  of  fames  foyce. 

New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 

1959.  vii  -|-  217  pages.  $6. 

Because  Joyce  and  his  fellow  Dubliners  were 
music <onscious  to  an  unusual  degree — even 
though  they  did  not  always  set  their  musical 
sights  too  high — the  works  of  the  Irish  novel¬ 
ist  make  many  references  to  songs,  singers, 
music,  and  the  like.  Even  as  early  as  Dub¬ 
liners,  moreover,  songs  were  made  to  carry 
important  motifs  which  a  symbolist  writer  like 
Joyce  preferred  to  suggest  indirectly  rather 
than  by  expository  passages.  By  the  time  he 


wrote  Finnegans  Wal^e  and  Ulysses,  the  im- 
porunce  of  these  musical  motifs  was  great. 
For  those  unfamiliar  with  Irish  melodies  and 
other  songs  of  the  early  part  of  this  century^ 
the  authors  of  the  book  under  review  have 
compiled  a  useful  and  seemingly  exhaustive 
list  of  references  to  musical  and  vocal  compo¬ 
sitions  throughout  Joyce’s  literary  works.  In 
addition  they  have  supplied  interesting  intro¬ 
ductory  essays.  The  volume  will  be  especially 
valuable  to  library  collections. 

Marvin  Magalaner 
City  College  of  New  Yorf(^ 

^  Horace  M.  Kallen.  The  Bool{  of  fob  as  a 
Greel(  Tragedy.  New  York.  Hill  &  Wang. 
1959.  xxvi  -|-  163  pages.  $1.25. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (d.  428)  declared  that 
the  Book  of  Job  was  an  imitation  of  a  Cireek 
tragedy,  and  consequently  excluded  Job  from 
his  canon  as  a  work  of  fiction — an  action 
which  a  Church  Council  at  Constantinople  in 
553  condemned.  Beza  in  1587  and  Lowth  in 
1753  took  similar  attitudes  toward  Job,  as  have 
other  students  of  Did  Testament  literature  in 
more  recent  years — but,  happily,  without  se¬ 
rious  reactions  by  Councils. 

Among  those  who  see  Greek  dramatic  ele¬ 
ments  in  Job — by  no  means  all  scholars,  how¬ 
ever,  would  agree — many  compare  Job  to 
Aeschylean  tragedy,  particularly  to  Prome¬ 
theus  Bound.  Kallen  presents  a  strong  case  for 
Euripidean  tragedy  as  the  pattern  on  which 
Job  was  imxlelled.  His  decision  involves  three 
premises:  ( 1 )  The  Hebrew  poet  was  aware  of 
Euripides’s  tragic  form  but  un-Greek  in  his 
emulation  of  it.  (2)  He  framed  his  heresy  in 
orthodox  events  and  symbols.  (3)  The  form  of 
the  tragedy  became  scrambled  from  the  dra¬ 
matic  to  the  narrative  when  Job  was  added  to 
the  canonical  Scriptures. 

Tlie  present  volume  is  a  republication  of  the 
first  edition  of  1918,  dating  the  composition  of 
job  around  40U  B.C.,  and  suggesting  as  its 
nuxlel  Euripides’s  Bellerophontes,  completed 
about  425  B.C.,  of  which  only  fragments  re¬ 
main.  The  strength  of  the  argument  consists 
in  its  explanation  of  the  unity  of  Job  on  the 
basis  of  the  Euripidean  prologue,  agon,  mes¬ 
senger,  choruses,  epjiphany  and  epilogue,  with¬ 
out  the  need  of  numerous  interpolations. 

Robert  G.  Hoerber 
Westminster  College  (Mo.) 

Liu  Hsieh.  The  Uterary  Mind  and  the 
Carving  of  Dragons.  Vincent  Yu<hung 
Shih,  tr.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1959.  xlvi  -J-  298  pages.  $f). 

The  Wen-hsin  tiao-lung  of  Liu  Hsieh  {ca. 
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465-521)  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  Chi¬ 
nese  works  on  literary  theory;  after  a  treatise  in 
twenty-five  chapters  on  the  evolution  of  twen¬ 
ty-seven  genres  (the  number  is  Feng  Yiin- 
chung’s),  the  author  analyzes  the  creative  and 
critical  process  (Chapters  26-49).  This  is  also 
a  very  difficult  text  to  translate,  for  not  only  do 
the  intricacies  of  its  subject  matter  and  the 
shifting  values  of  its  technical  terminology 
present  constant  problems  but  the  work,  while 
on  literature,  is  itself  a  piece  of  fine  writing  in 
a  language  so  subtle  and  a  style  so  allusive  that 
the  translator’s  task  demands  all  the  resources 
of  language. 

The  very  title  of  the  book  illustrates  the  first 
difficulty.  The  reader  must  wait  until  page 
thirty-eight  of  the  Introduction  where  Shih 
recapitulates  the  contents  of  the  autobiograph¬ 
ical  Chapter  50,  for  an  explanation  of  “the 
Carving  of  Dragons,”  which  is  certainly  a  puz¬ 
zle  in  English.  Even  then,  Shih’s  “literary 
embellishment”  seems  an  unsuitable  para¬ 
phrase  for  Liu  Hsieh’s  title.  Furthermore,  on 
the  statement  of  such  later  scholars  as  Ku 
Ch’i-yiian  and  Chang  Sung-sun,  the  term 
tiao-lung  should  be  interpreted  as  a  genre 
name,  not  as  the  second  item  of  a  double  topic. 
“Disquisition  of  the  Mind  (as  Essence)  of 
Literature”  seems  closer  to  the  author’s  intent. 

The  translator  appears  to  have  minimized 
the  problems  of  his  text,  at  times  paraphrasing 
away  difficulties  and  at  times  translating  pas¬ 
sages  literally  without  regard  to  the  reader’s 
understanding.  Such  a  passage  as  “The  mind 
of  Tao  is  subtle,  and  the  thinking  of  the  Sage 
transcendent:  when  the  walls  and  eaves  are 
many  and  high,  breathing  is  naturally 
deep:  . . .”  must  only  puzzle  the  general  read¬ 
er  who,  unable  to  trace  the  allusions  to  the 
Classic  of  History,  cannot  interpret  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  its  context  to  read  “Confucius’s 
thoughts  on  the  Way  were  profound  and  his 
Flan  supreme;  the  framework  of  his  ideas  was 
grandiose  and  his  accomplishment  was  bound 
to  be  far-reaching.”  A  more  scholarly  trans¬ 
lation  would  have  benefited  specialists  in  Chi¬ 
nese  literature;  a  more  translated  version 
would  have  appealed  better  to  “literary  minds.” 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  depre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  Shih’s  noteworthy  achieve¬ 
ment  in  making  available  at  last  to  students 
of  literature  in  the  West  an  important  and  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  work  on  literary  theory.  They 
may  help  to  prepare  the  Western  reader  for  a 
work  far  different  from  the  classical  ars  po- 
etica.  Perhaps  a  special  value  lies  within  just 
that  difference.  fohn  L.  Bishop 

Harvard  University 


**  Edith  de  Born.  The  House  in  Vienna. 

New  York.  Knopf.  1959.  245  pages.  $3.95. 
Set  a  generation  later  than  the  author’s  Feld- 
ing  Castle,  this  is  a  novel  of  Vienna  between 
the  wars  as  seen,  retrospectively,  through  the 
eyes  of  Milli  de  Kailern,  niece  and  goddaugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Milli  of  the  earlier  work.  It  is  less  a 
narrative  than  an  analysis  of  the  changing 
values  of  the  period  and  of  the  reactions  of  the 
different  members  of  Milli’s  family  to  such 
changes.  Even  though  Hitler’s  name  was 
scarcely  heard  beyond  the  servants’  quarters  in 
the  summer  of  1926,  Milli  and  her  younger 
brother  Karli  were  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  impending  upheaval. 

The  House  in  Vienna  is  frank  and  gently 
witty.  It  is  nostalgic  but  not  sentimental. 

Elizabeth  R.  Carter 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

David  Forrest.  The  Last  Blue  Sea.  Lon¬ 
don.  Heinemann.  1959.  ix  -j-  272  pages. 
16/. 

Writing  with  a  keen  sense  of  urgency  and 
dedication,  the  author  presents  an  exciting 
talc  of  survival  of  the  New  Guinea  campaign 
against  the  Japanese  in  World  War  Two.  He 
describes  a  group  of  men  who  arc  held  to¬ 
gether  by  the  reality  of  war  and  their  own 
shortcomings.  Each  seems  to  supplement  the 
other.  Thus,  we  arc  treated  to  a  cross  section 
of  humanity  including  heroes,  cowards,  old¬ 
sters,  youngsters,  and  cynics. 

In  the  desperation  of  bitter  jungle  fighting 
Forrest  has  skilfully  woven  a  talc  which  care¬ 
fully  depicts  a  group  of  Australian  conscripts 
or  “chocolate  soldiers.”  What  emerges  is  a 
dynamic  novel  bringing  out  much  of  the  real 
selves  of  the  thousands  who  fought  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  theater  of  operations. 

Arthur  Lerner 
Los  Angeles  City  College 

Henry  McAlcavy,  tr.  That  Chinese  Wom¬ 
an.  The  Life  of  Sai-chin-hua,  1874-1936. 
New  York.  Crowell.  1959.  xx  243 
pages,  ill.  $4.50. 

Neither  accurate  history  nor  pure  fiction,  this 
anonymous  Chinese  novel  takes  certain  facts 
in  the  life  of  the  notorious  concubine  and  cour¬ 
tesan,  Chao  Sai<hin-hua,  and  amplifying 
them  with  contemporary  gossip,  the  woman’s 
own  contradictory  reminiscences,  and  pure 
conjecture,  reconstructs  a  narrative  of  her  life. 
The  climax  of  her  career  becomes  a  liaison 
with  Count  Waldersee,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Allied  forces  which  occupied  Peking 
after  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  and  her  efforts  to 
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secure  better  treatment  tor  the  residents  of  that 
city.  There  is,  however,  no  historical  evidence 
of  such  a  liaison,  and  such  episodes  as  her 
meeting  and  love  atfair  with  Waldersee  in 
Berlin  twelve  years  earlier  and  her  acting  as 
intermediary  for  Li  Hung<hang  in  peace  ne¬ 
gotiations  after  the  Rebellion  are  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood  fabrications  designed  for  plot  interest. 

If  the  work  cannot  be  regarded  as  reliable 
history,  it  does  have  some  interest  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  weakness  of  modern  Chinese  fic¬ 
tion.  The  author,  more  concerned  with  ar¬ 
ranging  salient  and  often  salacious  episodes  in¬ 
to  a  plot,  is  unable  to  take  a  consistent  view  of 
his  characters  or  to  provide  a  coherent  charac¬ 
terization  of  even  his  heroine.  The  reader  is 
thus  quite  unprepared  for  her  sudden  lapses 
into  immorality  or  her  humanitarian  impulses, 
or  for  the  eventual  stupidity  of  her  husband. 
Hung  Chiin,  the  first  ambassador  to  Germany 
and  Russia,  who  was  in  fact  a  reputable  schol¬ 
ar  of  Mongol  history  if  not  exactly  a  brilliant 
diplomat.  The  attitude  of  the  anonymous  au¬ 
thor  is  almost  more  interesting  than  his  novel, 
revealing  how  late  (1935?)  continued  the 
passionate  detestation  of  the  old  Manchu  re¬ 
gime,  its  Empress  I^owager,  and  scholar  offi¬ 
cials.  Mc.-\leavy’s  translation  is  extremely  read¬ 
able  and  makes  the  most  of  what,  from  a 
Western  [xiint  of  view,  is  a  clumsy  and  weak 
novel.  john  L.  Bishop 

Harvard  University 

**  |erzy  Peterkiewicz.  Future  to  Let.  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Lippincott.  1959.  230  pages.  $3.75. 
Jerzy  Peterkiewicz  is  the  case  of  yet  another 
author  who  has  become  a  successful  writer  in 
the  language  which  is  not  his  mother  tongue. 
When  in  1940  this  young  Pole  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  hardly 
knew  a  word  of  English.  Besides  other  works, 
he  now  has  to  his  credit  two  novels  preceding 
Future  to  Let:  The  Knotted  Cord,  published 
1953,  and  Loot  and  Loyalty,  which  appeared 
in  1955  and  has  also  been  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man.  All  his  novels  were  well  received  by  the 
British  critics.  In  one  instance  Peterkiewicz — 
perhaps  a  little  prematurely — was  favorably 
compared  with  Joseph  Conrad. 

This  is  the  first  of  his  books  in  an  -American 
edition  (first  published  in  England  in  1958). 
(3n  the  surface  it  may  appear  as  just  an  inter¬ 
esting  novel,  well  constructed,  and  written 
with  a  delightful  sense  of  humor.  It  is  the  story 
of  an  Englishman  who,  upon  his  arrival  in 
England  from  Spain  to  dispose  of  a  house  left 
to  him  by  his  uncle,  is  drawn  into  the  bizarre 
world  of  London  Poles.  He  experiences  this 


world  mainly  at  the  level  of  a  passionate  love 
in  particular  and  emigre  politics  in  general, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  gets  the  full  whiff  of 
Communist  intrigue.  Thus  two  plots  inter¬ 
weave  throughout  the  novel,  but  the  book  is 
something  more  than  a  clever  confrontation  of 
the  English  and  the  Polish  element  on  British 
soil.  Under  disguise  of  an  entertaining  novel 
the  author  brings  out  a  serious  problem  of  the 
divided  world.  Half-symbolically  the  division 
is  reflected  in  the  existence  of  the  language 
barrier  among  men;  the  true  division  appears, 
however,  to  be  freedom  versus  tyranny. 

George  /.  Maciuszl{0 
Cleveland  Public  Library 

Robert  Shaw.  The  Hiding  Place.  Cleve¬ 
land.  World.  1959.  255  pages.  $3.50. 

An  imaginative,  forceful  novel  that  compels 
the  reader’s  interest  to  the  end.  A  compas¬ 
sionate  study  of  loneliness  and  the  manic  ago¬ 
ny  to  possess  someone  to  cherish. 

Two  British  airmen  parachute  from  their 
damaged  plane  during  a  raid  on  Bonn  in 
World  War  Two.  They  take  refuge  in  a  dark¬ 
ened  house  whose  owner,  a  genial  maniac,  im¬ 
prisons  them  for  ten  years  in  his  cellar.  He 
treats  them  kindly. 

Their  release  into  a  sunlit  world  is  a  bril¬ 
liantly  wrought  nightmare  of  doubt  and  dis¬ 
covery.  The  novel’s  remarkable  end  is  at  once 
inevitable  and  convincing. 

.\  moving  and  exceptional  literary  achieve¬ 
ment.  Hugh  Corbett 

New  York^.  N.  Y. 

James  Rupert  Baker,  ed.  Poems  of  Bishop 
Henry  King.  Denver,  Colo.  Swallow  Press. 
1960.  138  pages.  $3. 

l^rry  P.  Vonalt,  ed.  The  Poems  of  Lord 
Vaux.  Denver,  Colo.  Swallow  Press.  1 960. 
30  pages.  $2. 

These  two  volumes  are  the  latest  in  the  series 
of  inexpensive  reprints  published  by  .Man 
Swallow  in  his  Bool{s  of  the  Renaissance  series. 
In  view  of  the  need  for  reprints  of  minor  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  century  poets,  any  ef¬ 
fort  in  this  direction  deserves  a  measure  of 
commendation.  However,  quality  must  also  be 
considered.  The  present  volumes  are  frankly 
presented  “for  the  general  reader.’’  Both  use 
modernized  spelling  and  omit  all  bibliograph¬ 
ical  and  textual  apparatus.  The  Vaux  contains 
a  sprinkling  of  miscellaneous,  often  pointless 
glosses  and  is  marred  by  glaring  textual  errors. 
The  second  is  more  reliable  but  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  for  scholarly  use.  This  brings  us  back  to 
the  matter  of  the  general  reader.  Surely  the 
majority  of  readers  who  would  wish  to  own 
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the  collected  poems  of  Vaux  or  King  are  stu¬ 
dents  or  scholars.  These  readers  deserve  far 
better,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  the  pub¬ 
lisher  adds  to  the  series  he  will  greatly  raise  his 
standards  of  scholarship.  While  this  would 
not  substantially  increase  the  cost  of  the  vol¬ 
umes,  it  would  add  much  to  their  utility.  Even 
the  general  reader  would  benefit. 

O.  B.  Hardison,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Ch’ii  Yiian.  Li  Sao.  Jerah  Johnson,  tr. 
Miami,  Fla.  Olivant  Press.  19S9.  iv  -j-  74 
pages.  $4, 

One  of  several  long  poems  attributed  to  Ch’ii 
Yiian  (343-277  B.C.),  U  Sao  presents  unusual 
difficulties  to  the  transistor  because  it  is  a  poem 
of  Dichtung  und  V/ahheit,  couched  in  allu¬ 
sive  and  allegorical  language.  If  we  take  into 
account  the  few  known  facts  of  the  poet’s  life, 
one  level  of  allegory  is  undoubtedly  concerned 
with  the  search  by  the  upright  and  maligned 
poet-minister  for  a  prince  worthy  of  his  loy¬ 
alty.  To  this,  Johnson  has  added  another,  that 
of  the  quest  by  the  poet  for  individuation;  that 
is,  an  integration  of  his  own  being  on  both  its 
conscious  and  unconscious  levels.  The  validity 
of  this  second  interpretation,  based  on  Jungian 
psychology,  depends  on  how  much  one  is  will¬ 
ing  to  allow  a  subjective  reading  of  poetry  in¬ 
dependent  of  its  cultural  context. 

The  notes  to  the  present  translation  depend 
heavily,  even  for  their  wording,  on  those  of 
an  earlier  translator,  Lim  Boon  Keng  (The  Li 
Sao.  Shanghai.  1929),  an  indebtedness  which 
could  have  been  more  adequately  discharged 
than  by  mere  citation  in  a  general  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  However,  Johnson’s  free  verse  reads  far 
better  than  the  stilted  versions,  some  of  them 
rhymed,  by  James  l^gge,  H.  A.  Giles,  Hsien-yi 
and  Gladys  Yang,  and  Lim. 

David  Hawkes’s  recent  book.  Ch‘u  Tz’u, 
The  Songs  of  the  South  (Oxford.  1959)  on 
the  anthology  of  Ch’ii  Yiian’s  poems  and  oth¬ 
ers  inspired  by  them,  contains  an  excellent  dis¬ 
cussion,  with  translation,  of  this  same  poem; 
and  Arthur  Waley’s  The  Nine  Songs,  A  Study 
of  Shamanism  in  China  (I^ndon.  1955)  pro¬ 
vides  additional  background  in  connection 
with  a  group  of  poems  also  attributed  to  this 
poet.  (For  a  review  of  the  latter  book,  see 
«./f.  31:l,p.  87.) 

John  L.  Bishop 
Harvard  University 

**  Frank  O’Connor,  tr.  Kings,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  New  York.  Knopf.  1959.  xvii 
-4-  167  pages.  |3.75. 

.\s  Frank  O’Connor  remarks  in  his  preface. 


the  successful  translator  of  Ciaclic  poetry  must 
be  both  poet  and  scholar,  but  not  too  much  of 
either.  (Many,  of  course,  fail  by  not  being 
enough  of  one  or  both.)  Most  of  O’Connor’s 
renderings  arc  poems  in  their  own  right  and, 
the  more  modern  the  original,  the  better  they 
suggest  its  mood.  Form  is  another  matter.  Lit¬ 
tle  in  this  volume  has  a  genuine  old  Gaelic 
ring;  the  attempts  to  render  deibhidhe  rhyme 
arc  praiseworthy  but  unsuccessful.  This  is  a 
worthy  addition  to  O’Connor’s  poetical  works, 
but  not  yet  the  book  of  translations  which  early 
medieval  poetry  in  Irish  (whose  exquisite  bou¬ 
quet  is  known  only  to  Cclticists)  has  been 
awaiting  longer  than  Oisin  lived  in  Ttr  na 
n6g. 

John  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 

**  Jan  Inchon,  American  Transformations. 
Clark  Mills,  Mary  Phelps,  cds.  New  York. 
Voyages  Press.  1959.  31  pages.  |2. 

This  essay  by  a  distinguished  Polish  poet- 
critic  is  a  declaration  of  faith  and  love  for  the 
politico-cultural  destiny  of  America  as  the  in- 
vigorator  of  the  emerging  world  civilization. 

Lcchon  docs  not  offer  an  analysis  based  on 
srxrial  science  research  or  discipline.  Rather,  he 
presents  an  intuitive  think-piece  seeking  to 
identify,  in  defense  against  highbrow  Euro¬ 
pean  criticism,  the  vital,  cqualitarian,  and  “in¬ 
stinctual”  elements  in  the  American  “organ¬ 
ism”  and  its  “style  of  feeling  and  life.”  The 
purest  expression  of  the  American  genre  is 
believed  to  inhere  in  its  being  “a  civilization 
whose  purpose  is  to  resolve  the  conflict  bc- 
tw’cen  individual  and  collective  interests”  and 
in  its  difference  from  Europe  in  one  vital  re¬ 
spect,  viz.,  in  not  being  subject  to  the  “fatal 
danger  of  hypnotic  involvement  in  the  past 
and  the  fear  that  tomorrow  may  never  come.” 

.A  perceptive  Introduction  by  Kazimicrz 
Wierzynski  opens  this  testimonial  by  an  immi¬ 
grant  intellectual  who  sought  for,  and  found 
great  meaning  in  the  society  which,  prior  to 
his  tragic  death,  he  had  to  make  his  home. 

Michael  J.  Flack 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

**  Erich  Neumann.  Art  and  the  Creative 
Unconscious.  Ralph  Manheim,  tr.  New 
York.  Pantheon.  (Bollingen  Series  LXI.) 
1959.  V  -J-  232  pages,  ill.  -|-  7  plates.  13.50. 
Arbitrary  symbolism  is  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
It  claims,  of  course,  to  be  meaningful.  Thus 
we  treat  it  with  respect  and  arc  awed  by  its  ex¬ 
positors  like  Jung  and  Heidegger.  Is  this  a 
mild  form  of  psychosis  or  plain  lack  of  logic 
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or  just  a  pitiful  attempt  at  being  creative?  We 
know  the  paranoics  see  relationships  that  do 
not  exist  for  normal  minds.  These  relation¬ 
ships  are  consistent  because  they  are  tied  to 
circular  reasoning  and  thus  support  them¬ 
selves.  If  you  do  not  believe  my  system  you 
are  wrong.  Also,  if  you  do  not  believe  Jung’s 
system  he  is  wrong.  He,  too,  cannot  be  proved. 
1  am  inclined  to  call  his  crude  symbolism  a 
shallow  form  of  insensitivcr  Beziehungswahn , 
to  paraphrase  Kretschmer.  I  simply  can  see  no 
sense  in  a  performance  like  the  following.  Leo¬ 
nardo  said  a  kite  swooped  down  on  him  when 
he  was  a  baby.  A  kite  is  related  to  a  vulture.  A 
vulture  is  an  ancient  symbol.  Let  us  look  for 
vultures  in  Leonardo.  Ah,  here  is  one.  The 
blue  gown  of  the  “woman  in  front,”  as  Pfister 
calls  St.  Mary  in  the  St.  Anne  painting,  looks 
like  a  vulture.  Its  tail  touches  the  baby,  q.e.d. 
Neumann  finds  this  plausible.  I  do  not.  I  do 
not  see  a  vulture  in  Mary’s  gown.  If  I  thought 
I  saw  one  I’d  be  sure  I  was  mistaken.  For  why 
should  Leonardo  put  a  vulture  there,  personal¬ 
ly,  archctypically,  consciously  or  otherwise?  He 
was  touched  by  a  kite,  not  a  vulture,  and  if 
anyone  knew  tbe  difference  he  did.  He  did  not 
need  a  vulture  there.  Neither  do  1.  But  Neu¬ 
mann  does,  and  so  he  reads  one  into  the  paint¬ 
ing.  Those  who  enjoy  poor  logic  or  the  skil¬ 
ful  game  of  nonsense  will  find  three  more 
chapters  of  this  sort,  all  translated  by  Man- 
heim.  Neumann  is  just  about  as  good  as  Jung 
himself.  I  find  the  game  boring  and  silly.  I 
think  there’s  madness  in  their  method. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Harold  Rosenberg.  The  Tradition  of  the 

New.  New  York.  Horizon  Press.  1959. 

285  pages.  $4.95. 

Harold  Rosenberg  is  known  as  the  first  theor¬ 
ist  of  American  “.\ction  Painting,”  a  term 
which  he  himself  seems  to  have  coined.  This 
collection  of  his  essays,  however,  deals  not  only 
with  contemporary  art  criticism,  but  also  with 
themes  political  and  literary,  philosophical  and 
sociological.  The  extraordinary  richness  of 
Rosenberg’s  thought,  the  variety  of  subjects 
discussed,  and  his  mordant,  overly  pointed, 
but  always  scintillating,  provocative,  and 
thought-packed  style  make  it  impossible  to  do 
him  justice  in  a  short  review.  Rosenberg  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  America’s  most  perceptive 
and  complex  critics,  a  critic  whose  combative 
articulation  and  relentless  brilliance  stand  per¬ 
haps  in  the  way  of  that  wider  recognition 
which  he  deserves.  His  book,  nevertheless,  is 
an  important  contribution  to  advanced  criti¬ 


cism  which  merits  close  attention  and  careful 
study. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertncr 
Lafayette  College 

Thomas  /.  Wise  Centenary  Studies.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Todd,  ed.  Austin,  Texas.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  Press.  1959.  128  pages.  $3. 
The  first  of  these  studies  not  in  honor  of  the 
book  collector,  bibliographer,  editor — and  for¬ 
ger,  vandal,  thief  of  increasingly  ill  repute — is 
John  Carter’s  “Thomas  J.  Wise  in  Perspec¬ 
tive,”  an  address  given  at  Texas  on  All  Fools’ 
Day,  1959.  Graham  Pollard  contributes  arti¬ 
cles  adding  Swinburne’s  The  Devil's  Due 
(1875)  to  the  list  of  forgeries  and  urging  bet¬ 
ter  methods  of  typographical  analysis  in  iden¬ 
tifying  printers.  Letters  from  Wise  to  J.  E. 
Cornish  and  Edmund  Gosse  are  included, 
along  with  the  original  introduction  to  A 
Browning  Library  (IS'29),  edited  by  William 
Todd  from  first  proofs  and  Wise’s  manuscript 
revisions.  Todd’s  annotated  hand  list  of  Wise’s 
more  than  four  hundred  publications  rounds 
out  a  collection  that  well  enforces  its  editor’s 
prefatorial  remark,  “The  subject  is  inexhaust¬ 
ible,  the  villain  beyond  all  understanding.” 

Stillinger 
University  of  Illinois 

Artur  Holde.  jews  in  Music:  From  the 
Age  of  Enlightenment  to  the  Present.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1959.  xi  -(- 
364  pages.  $5. 

There  are  those  who  will  wonder  just  what  is 
the  purpose  of  this  book.  Encyclopedias  are 
useful,  even  indispensable,  tools;  but  to  limit 
such  a  tool  to  one  creed,  race  or  color  will  seem 
questionable  to  many.  Is  the  book  meant  as 
defense  against  present  and  past  waves  of  anti- 
Semitism?  Unfortunately,  the  “look-what- 
rr/e’ve-accomplished”  argument  is  futile 
against  intolerant  bigots;  whereas,  right- 
thinkers  need  no  urging  to  give  credit  where 
it  is  due. 

Aside  from  such  speculations  suggested  by 
the  mere  title  of  the  book,  we  find  inside  its 
pages  a  competent,  fair,  and  dignified  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  apport  of  the  Jewish  race  to  the  art 
of  music.  Two  historical  chapters  on  the  be¬ 
ginnings  and  evolution  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Reform  Movement  in  the  field  of  sacred 
music  arc  of  great  interest.  Remaining  chap¬ 
ters  give  a  hiograpical  survey  of  a  bulky  list 
of  singers,  cantors,  performers,  composers,  and 
musicologists.  The  list  straddles  two  and  a 
half  centuries,  from  Hal6vy,  Meyerbeer,  Men¬ 
delssohn  down  to  Mahler,  Schoenberg,  Bloch. 
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Music  in  present-day  Palestine  is  described  in 
the  closing  chapters.  Camil  Van  Hulse 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Studta  Memoriae  Belae  Bartol^  Sacra.  Bu¬ 
dapest.  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences. 
1959.  535  pages,  ill.  4-  3  supp.  charts. 
Bartok,  the  composer,  is  now  universally  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  genius  of  the  first  rank.  But  only 
a  few  are  acquainted  with  the  tremendous 
amount  of  labor  Bartok  accomplished  as  musi¬ 
cal  folklorist.  During  numerous  field  trips, 
this  incredible  tune-hound  collected  folksongs 
not  only  in  his  native  Hungary,  but  also  in  Ru¬ 
mania,  Serbia,  Slovakia,  Ruthenia,  Transyl¬ 
vania,  and  in  general  in  all  countries  of  the 
Danube  basin.  Bartok  had  a  passion  for  ana¬ 
lyzing  these  tunes,  comparing  them,  tracing 
mutual  influences,  differences,  similarities, 
variants.  His  researches  led  him  beyond  Eu¬ 
rope.  His  complete  collection  contains  several 
thousand  songs  of  which  less  than  half  were 
published,  some  at  Bartok’s  own  expense.  The 
unfinished  part  of  Hartok’s  work  and  the 
agenda  he  had  outlined  have  fired  the  zeal  of 
a  number  of  his  disciples  who  founded  and 
became  the  first  nucleus  of  the  Institute  of 
Folklore.  This  Institute  has  steadily  grown 
and  owns  at  present  more  than  forty  thousand 
items:  documents,  records,  cylinders,  and  pho¬ 
nograms.  In  every  phase  of  these  vast  en- 
«leavors  the  influence  of  Bartok  is  constantly 
felt;  folkloric  research  in  Southeast  Europe 
received  its  strongest  impetus  from  Bartok’s 
penetrating  analysis  and  unfailing  insight. 

It  is  then  only  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  great 
genius  that  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  chose  to  dedicate  this  monumental  col¬ 
lection  of  studies  to  Bartdk’s  memory.  Even 
the  mere  table  of  contents  would  swell  this  re¬ 
view  out  of  proportion.  Suffice  it  to  state  that 
all  the  contributing  authors,  from  Kodaly  who 
writes  the  Introduction,  to  the  well  known 
Kercnyi  and  Brailoiu,  are  eminent  authorities 
in  their  fields. 

In  a  Latin  proemium,  the  spokesman  for 
the  Hungarian  Ethnological  Society  gives  a 
touching  and  fitting  eulogy  to  Bartok  and  his 
work.  For  students  and  specialists  in  folk¬ 
lore,  for  musicologists  and  historians,  as  well 
as  for  creative  musicians  this  collection  is  a 
gold  mine.  Camil  Van  Hulse 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

*  Peter  D.  Arnott.  An  Introduction  to  the 
Gree\  Theatre.  New  York.  St.  Martin’s 
Press.  1959.  xvi  -|-  240  pages,  ill.  -|-  8 
plates.  |5. 

The  title  of  this  publication  is  rather  modest. 


To  be  sure,  it  offers  primarily  a  splendid  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  classic  theater  and  its  great 
contributors,  with  a  chapter  on  Plautus  and 
the  Roman  comedy  thrown  in  for  good  meas¬ 
ure.  But,  in  addition.  Dr.  Arnott  includes  ma¬ 
terial  of  provocative  interest  to  the  expert.  In 
other  words,  here  are  assembled  in  a  nutshell 
a  clear  analysis  of  Cireek  stages  and  of  their 
equipment,  a  frank  delineation  of  all  problems 
involved  in  translating  Cireek  plays,  and  also 
a  brief  description  of  modern  productions  and 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  (Jreeks  on  re¬ 
cent  playwrights.  It  is  indeed  a  valuable  book. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

**  lames  Oillins.  God  in  Modern  Society. 
Chicago.  Regnery.  1959.  xii  -f-  476  pages. 
$6.50. 

Modern  man’s  quest  for  God  is  an  immense 
and  vast  theme  complicated  by  the  diversity 
and  contradictions  of  those  who  take  part  in 
this  discussion.  Collins  has  confined  himself, 
in  this  timely  book,  to  the  philosophical  paths 
leading  to  God,  without  tracing  out  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  philosophical  order  and 
the  religious,  artistic,  literary,  scientific  and 
socio-political  facets  of  the  problem.  But  even 
in  this  restricted  task  he  confines  himself  to 
the  analysis  of  the  God<oncept  in  the  philo¬ 
sophical  systems  of  selected  philosophers  such 
as  Cusanus,  Bruno,  Descartes,  Leibniz,  Spino¬ 
za,  Bacon,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Wolff,  Voltaire, 
Kant,  Hegel,  Feuerbach,  Nietzsche  and  up 
through  such  contemporary  figures  as  William 
James,  Martin  Heidegger  and  Alfred  North 
Whitehead.  And  it  is  in  questions  centering 
on  God’s  nature,  God’s  existence,  CJod’s  rela¬ 
tionship  to  man  that,  in  spite  of  all  diversity, 
he  sees  in  all  those  modern  philosophers  an 
agreement  on  the  basic  problems  involved  in 
man’s  quest  for  God.  In  general,  Collins’s 
book  is  a  thought  provoking,  erudite  and  well 
documented  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of 
religion. 

Leo  Hertel 
North  Dal(ota  State  College 

**  John  C.  (ireene.  The  Death  of  Adam:  Evo¬ 
lution  and  Its  Impact  on  Western 
Thought.  Ames,  Iowa.  Iowa  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1959.  388  pages,  ill.  $4.95. 

A  very  inexpensive,  but  lavishly  produced 
book,  excellently  illustrated  and  skilfully  com¬ 
piled,  this  study  is  a  most  readable  account,  for 
laymen,  of  ideas  that  have  a  bearing  on  the 
history  of  evolutionary  theory.  Methodically 
it  is  perhaps  less  rigorous  than  Haber’s  The 
Age  of  the  World  and  even  less  instructive 
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than  such  partial  accounts  as  Darlington’s 
The  Facts  of  Life,  because  the  reader  is  not 
made  to  feel  that  he  is  looking  at  the  past  only 
in  terms  of  later  developments.  He  might,  if 
he  is  naive,  even  imagine  that  the  various  lines 
drawn  by  Greene  actually  existed  thus  in  the 
minds  of  the  earlier  thinkers  or  the  later  theor¬ 
ists.  Obviously,  they  did  not,  and  thus  this 
book  is  a  product  of  a  certain  American  school 
of  history  of  science  or  history  of  ideas  that,  in 
most  respects,  is  unhistorical.  This,  however, 
produces  a  clarity  of  form  and  a  simplicity  of 
character  delineation  that  will  please  the  read¬ 
er  who  seeks  a  first  introduction  to  such  prob¬ 
lems.  Greene’s  book  well  deserved  the  award 
it  got  in  Iowa  and  it  will  be  read  widely.  For 
English  instructors  it  will  be  particularly  use¬ 
ful  because  it  gives  considerable  attention  to 
such  figures  as  Burnet,  Whiston,  Monboddo, 
though  the  chief  emphasis  seems  to  fall  on 
Buffon,  who  indeed  was  a  central  figure  in 
several  disciplines  that  affected  evolutionary 
thought.  But  everyone,  even  the  expert,  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  book  if  he  does  not  ask 
for  more  than  it  offers. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

L.  Virginia  Holland.  Counterpoint:  Ken¬ 
neth  Burke  and  Aristotle’s  Theories  of 
Rhetoric.  New  York.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1959.  XV  -|-  128  pages.  $3.75. 

The  purpKJse  of  this  publication  is  to  reveal  the 
Aristotelianism  in  Kenneth  Burke’s  rhetorical 
theories,  and  Dr.  Holland  approaches  her 
problem  from  four  perspectives:  function,  def¬ 
inition,  scope,  and  methodology. 

The  treatment  given  to  Kenneth  Burke’s 
ideas  is  quiet,  methodical,  and  mechanical; 
the  rigidly  smooth  texture  of  the  style  is  un¬ 
ruffled  by  any  startling  discoveries  or  sudden 
insights.  Those  who  feel  that  Kenneth  Burke 
(or  somebody  else)  should  explain  his  explana¬ 
tions  will  welcome  this  unenthusiastic  and 
perhaps  simplified  restatement  of  his  princi¬ 
pal  ideas  of  rhetoric  in  the  light  provided  by 
Aristotle.  Melvin  W.  Ask^w 

Kansas  State  University 

**  J.  P.  Stern.  Lichtenberg:  A  Doctrine  of 
Scattered  Occasions.  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Indiana  University  Press.  1959.  xv  -f-  381 
pages.  $6.95. 

The  title  of  J.  P.  Stern’s  comprehensive  and 
systematic  study  derives  from  Francis  Bacon’s 
De  Augmentis  Scientarium  and  furnishes  the 
basis  on  which  his  interpretation  of  Lichten- 
herg  rests.  Each  occasion,  the  experience  of 
which  gives  rise  to  an  aphorism,  forms  a  self- 


contained  whole  and  represents  “paradigmat- 
ically”  the  “asymptomatic  totality  of  experi¬ 
ence.’’  The  scattered  occasions  in  their  entire¬ 
ty  form  a  dynamic  doctrine  which  is  always  in 
the  service  of  understanding  the  whole  of 
life,  even  though  it  never  attains  such  knowl¬ 
edge.  While  such  a  doctrine  was  not  formu¬ 
lated  by  Lichtenberg,  Stern  feels  it  to  be  im¬ 
plicit  in  his  work. 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  biographical 
sketch  and  three  to  analyses  of  Lichtenberg’s 
aphorisms  and  reflections.  In  the  course  of  the 
exposition  the  author  proceeds  chronological¬ 
ly,  although  he  is  careful  to  point  out  that  he 
was  unable  to  observe  chronological  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  aphorist’s  works.  Explanatory  ma¬ 
terial  on  Lichtenberg’s  “private  vocabulary’’ 
and  carefully  compiled  notes  add  to  the  schol¬ 
arly  usefulness  of  the  volume. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  Edmund  Hill,  O.P.,  tr.  Nine  Sermons  of 
St.  Augustine  on  the  Psalms.  New  York. 
Kenedy.  1959.  xi  4-  177  pages.  $3.50. 

The  translator  of  these  lively  and  stirring  ser¬ 
mons  is  an  Oxford  scholar  of  history  who  be¬ 
came  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism  in  1944 
and  a  Dominican  monk  in  1948.  In  his  intro¬ 
duction  he  discusses  some  of  the  main  topics 
with  which  Augustine  deals  in  his  homiletics 
generally  and  in  particular  in  the  homilies  he 
delivered  in  North  Africa  between  396  and 
430.  Under  sectional  headings.  Father  Hill 
describes  the  doctrines  of  the  Manichaean,  Do- 
natist.  Pelagian,  Arian,  and  other  heresies  ram¬ 
pant  through  Roman  Africa.  Two  brief  chap¬ 
ters  characterize  the  situation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  laity  in  the  same  region, 
and  a  concluding  section  critically  evaluates 
Augustine’s  method  of  scriptural  exegesis. 

As  far  as  the  translation  is  concerned,  it  is 
“deliberately  very  free,  expanded  where  Au¬ 
gustine’s  Latin  is  a  little  obscure,  and  abridged 
where  his  prolixitv  becomes  a  little  tedious’’ 
(p.  vii).  This  method  commends  itself  in  that 
it  tends  to  render  Augustine’s  colloquial  and 
conversational  Latin  in  a  vivid  and  colorful 
English  that  preserves  most  of  the  freshness 
and  spontaneity  of  the  original  texts.  The 
translation  is  based  on  the  Maurist  edition  of 
Migne’s  Patrologia  Latina. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

**  Luitpold  Wallach.  Liberty  and  Letters. 
New  York.  Leo  Baeck  Institute.  1959.  xi 
+  157  pages.  $3. 

I..eopold  Zunz  who  lived  to  be  ninety-two 
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years  of  age  (1794-1886)  was  a  founder  and 
chief  spokesman  of  the  so<alled  Wissenschaft 
des  fudentums — the  scientific  research  into 
Judaism  (Science  of  Judaism  is  a  literal  and 
erroneous  translation).  His  books  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  rabbinic  literature,  Jewish  litur¬ 
gy,  Jewish  rites,  and  Jewish  poetry,  though 
superannuated  in  numerous  details,  are  still 
standard  works.  And  no  scholar  in  the  field 
of  medieval  Jewish  studies  can  escape  or  evade 
their  massive  and  precise  erudition.  But  no  re¬ 
sponsible  person — with  the  possible  and  in¬ 
glorious  exception  of  Toynbee — shares  the 
opinions  of  Zunz  on  Judaism.  In  his  estima¬ 
tion  it  had  reached  the  end  of  the  road  in  the 
period  of  emancipation.  In  the  future  it  can 
only  serve  as  an  object  of  research  like  the 
classical  culture  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  “Jews  and  Judaism,”  he  writes  in  one 
of  his  letters,  “are  dismembered.  .  .  .  What 
emerges  from  this  deluge  is  the  Wissenschaft 
des  fudentums.*’ 

Luitpold  Wallach,  who  teaches  the  Classics 
at  Harpur  College,  has  projected  the  ideas  of 
Zunz,  their  gestation,  maturation  and  fruition, 
against  the  intellectual,  social,  and  political  his¬ 
tory  of  the  previous  century.  He  has  also  traced 
the  activities  of  Zunz  as  a  reformer  and  fighter 
for  emancipation.  The  book  is  a  sensitive  and 
sensible  contribution  to  the  cultural  history  of 
a  vanished  period.  E/j/g  Silberschlag 

Hebrew  Teachers  College 

*  David  S.  Nivison,  Arthur  F.  Wright,  eds. 
Confucianism  in  Action.  Stanford,  Calif, 
Stanford  University  Press.  1959.  xiv  -f- 
390  pages.  $8.50. 

The  Jesuits,  who  introduced  Confucianism  to 
the  Western  world  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  based  their  sinophilism 
on  the  sterling  moral  qualities  of  the  Confu- 
cian  canon,  ignoring  the  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  of  Confucian  thought,  known  today  as 
neo-Confucianism.  This  error  has  been  more 
or  less  perpetuated,  so  that  the  general  reader 
still  looks  upon  the  system  through  the  eyes 
of  the  Analects,  the  Great  Learning,  and  the 
other  Confucian  classics. 

This  work,  consisting  of  eleven  lectures  and 
an  introduction,  is,  in  effect,  an  attempt  to 
show  how,  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  Con¬ 
fucianism  has  been  a  continually  changing 
phenomenon  in  Chinese  political  life  and  has 
had  a  rich  history  of  influence  on  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  empire. 

In  his  intrtxiuction  Nivison  scans  this  vari¬ 
ety  in  neo-Confucian  thought:  its  development 
under  the  Sung  monarchs;  its  rigidity  under 


the  Mings,  and  its  emergence  under  the 
Ch’ings  as  an  unwilling  ally  of  despotism. 
During  the  process  it  came  into  conflict  with 
what  is  known  as  Legalism,  with  the  latter’s 
conception  of  the  supremacy  of  the  State  as  a 
political  entity.  These  ideas  are  developed  fur¬ 
ther  in  the  chapters  by  de  Bary  and  Benjamin 
Schwartz. 

The  attempt  to  retain  the  moral  individual¬ 
ism  of  the  Confucian  thinker  by  a  censorial 
system  (“an  organized  and  systematic  effort 
by  the  government  to  police  itself’),  chiefly 
under  the  Mings,  and  the  relation  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  classic  Confucian  conception  of  loy¬ 
alty  are  developed  in  an  illuminating  article  by 
Charles  Hucker,  and  J.  R.  Levenson,  in  his 
chapter  on  “The  Suggestiveness  of  Vestiges,” 
brings  the  subject  up  to  date.  Other  chapters 
deal  with  Chinese  bureaucratic  behavior,  the 
significance  and  application  of  the  clan  system 
and,  finally,  aspects  of  Confucianism  in  more 
recent  Japanese  history. 

The  chapters  are,  perhaps,  uneven  in  their 
style  and  interest  to  the  general  reader  but  to¬ 
gether  they  present  an  enlightening  picture  of 
the  richness  and  variety  of  Confucian  thought. 
The  volume  has  abundant  notes  and  references 
and  a  good  index.  Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

**  Richard  Charques.  The  Twilight  of  Im¬ 
perial  Russia.  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J.  Essential 
Books.  1959. 256  pages,  ill.  -f-  1 1  plates.  $6. 
Numerous  b(X)ks  in  various  languages  have 
been  written  which  deal  with  the  reign  of  the 
last  of  the  Romanovs.  But  in  the  majority  of 
cases  they  are  either  too  prolix  or  else  too  one¬ 
sided  to  afford  a  balanced  view.  There  was  a 
need  for  an  impartial,  concise  yet  completely 
authoritative  account  of  that  most  important 
period  of  history.  This  requirement  has  large¬ 
ly  been  fulfilled  by  Richard  Charques’s  latest 
book. 

In  approaching  his  challenging  subject,  the 
author  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  two  main 
considerations.  First,  he  wished  to  effect  a  per¬ 
fect  balance  between  the  men,  ideas,  and  in¬ 
stitutions  which  figured  in  the  events;  second, 
he  insisted  on  being  as  impersonal  and  “scien¬ 
tific”  as  possible.  It  appears  he  has  been  more 
successful  in  the  second  than  in  the  first.  Thus, 
institutions  such  as  the  zemstvos  receive  much 
more  attention  than  some  of  the  fascinating 
and  at  times  baffling  personalities.  The  style 
of  the  book,  too,  is  sober  and  at  times  some¬ 
what  dry.  However,  while  the  work  lacks 
“sparkle,”  it  excels  in  clearness  and  scholar- 
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ship.  This  should  make  the  Kxjk  required 
reading  for  courses  in  Russian  history. 

In  an  account  as  dispassionate  and  factual 
as  this  one  there  can  be  no  question  of  any  pet 
theory  advanced  by  the  author.  Nevertheless, 
he  seems  to  feel  that  had  the  liberals  cooperat¬ 
ed  with  the  czarist  regime  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  revolution  of  1905,  a  start  might  have 
been  made  toward  a  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  Yet  how  could  that  be  reconciled  with 
the  benighted  and  irresponsible  behavior  of 
the  aristocracy  which  culminated  in  the  vile 
corruption  of  the  Rasputin  clique.^  It  was  this, 
along  with  the  appalling  sacrifice  of  human 
life  occasioned  by  the  war,  which  turned  the 
twilight  of  Imperial  Russia  into  the  night  of 
the  Red  revolution.  Historical  justice  demands 
that  the  blame  be  placed  where  it  mostly  be¬ 
longs.  Emanuel  Salgaller 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

**  Arthur  F.  Wright.  Buddhism  in  Chinese 
History.  Stanford,  Calif.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1959.  xiv  -j-  144  pages  -j-  8 
plates.  $3.75. 

It  takes  both  courage  and  self-discipline  for  a 
scholar  to  generalize  upon  years  of  special¬ 
ized  research  and,  resisting  the  urge  to  specify 
and  annotate,  produce  a  book  like  this  which 
surveys  in  brief  scope  a  major  force  in  Chinese 
history  for  the  past  two  thousand  years.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wright,  as  his  title  states,  confines  his 
material  to  Buddhism  as  an  influence  in  Chi¬ 
nese  history  and  thought;  its  own  development 
as  a  religion  and  philosophy  is  only  alluded  to 
briefly. 

An  excellent  summary  of  Han  society  and 
thought  opens  the  book,  and  the  succeeding 
chapters  trace  the  story  from  the  first  sporadic 
invasions  of  the  foreign  religion  with  its  at¬ 
tendant  alien  culture,  through  the  period  of  its 
adaptation  to  the  new  environment  and  crea¬ 
tive  development  into  the  Ch’an  sect,  to  its  fi¬ 
nal  appropriation  into  the  complex  of  Chinese 
culture. 

The  strength  of  Wright’s  achievement — and 
to  write  a  readable,  nontechnical  volume  on 
such  a  topic  is  an  achievement — will  be  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fact  that  few  specialists  will 
quarrel  with  his  major  generalizations,  al¬ 
though  all  will  wish  while  reading  to  amplify, 
qualify  or  develop  them.  The  distinction, 
when  speaking  of  cultural  exchanges,  between 
“assimilation”  and  “appropriation”  may  not 
seem  too  clear  to  the  non-specialist;  and  the  few 
remarks  on  Buddhism  as  an  influence  on  Chi¬ 
nese  art  and  literature — particularly  its  role  in 
fostering  a  popular  literature  in  reaction  to  the 


classical  and  aristocratic  literary  tradition — 
may  seem  unjustly  brief,  even  in  so  compact  a 
survey  as  this  one.  John  L.  Bishop 

Harvard  University 

**  Henry  J.  John,  fan  Evangelista  Purl^yne: 
Czech  Scientist  and  Patriot  1787-1869, 
Philadelphia.  American  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety.  1959.  xi  94  pages,  ill.  $3. 

The  name  of  the  great  nineteenth  century 
physiologist  Purkinje  is  familiar  to  every  med¬ 
ical  student  as  an  eponym  for  certain  structures 
in  the  heart  and  in  the  brain.  His  work  is 
better  known  than  his  life.  John’s  beautifully 
illustrated  monograph  will  be  most  welcome  to 
anybody  interested  in  learning  something 
about  the  personality  of  this  remarkable  man. 
The  growth  of  Purkinje  as  a  scientist  and  as  a 
human  being  is  presented  with  great  lucidity, 
and  the  chapters  on  his  professorship  at  the 
universities  of  Breslau  and  Prague  give  an 
excellent  picture  of  academic  life  in  Central 
Europe  a  hundred  years  ago.  (In  American 
medical  literature  the  German  spelling  Pur¬ 
kinje  is  used  consistently;  John  considers  the 
Czech  spelling  Purkyn^  to  be  the  “proper” 
spelling.  Purkinje  spelled  his  name  both 
ways — apparently  the  matter  was  of  less  con¬ 
cern  to  him  than  to  his  biographer.) 

The  most  rewarding  chapter  for  the  student 
of  litei.ture  is  undoubtedly  the  one  on  Pur¬ 
kinje  and  Goethe.  Goethe  was  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  physiology  of  vision  during  his 
latter  years.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  Pur- 
kinje’s  research  in  this  field  and  when  Purkin¬ 
je  visited  him  in  Weimar  in  1822  Goethe  was 
very  favorably  impressed.  “Herr  Purkinje  paid 
us  a  visit  and  offered  us  a  definite  picture  of  a 
remarkable  personality  and  of  unheard-of  ef¬ 
forts  and  self-sacrifice.”  So  Goethe  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Schultz.  Walter  Fleischmann 
Mountain  Home,  Tenn. 

^  Charles  Gallenkamp.  Maya:  The  Riddle 
and  Rediscovery  of  a  Lost  Civilization. 
New  York.  McKav.  1959.  xvi-|-240  pages, 
ill.-f-32  plates.  $5.50. 

In  the  year  1517  a  Spanish  sailing  vessel  com¬ 
manded  by  Hernandez  de  Cordoba  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Yucatan  and  made  the  first  Old 
World  contact  with  a  remarkable  civilization, 
that  of  the  Maya  Indians.  Ever  since,  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  scientists,  explorers,  and 
adventurers  have  been  working  to  piece  to¬ 
gether  their  fascinating  history.  How  this  was 
accomplished  and  by  whom  is  the  story  told 
by  author  Gallenkamp.  It  is  a  vividly  written 
account  but  concerns  itself  primarily  with  the 
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men  and  events  leading  to  the  rediscovery  of 
the  Maya  civilization  rather  than  with  the  cul¬ 
tural  history  of  the  Mayas  themselves.  As  such 
it  is  of  limited  usefulness  to  the  serious  stu¬ 
dent  of  archeology.  To  the  layman  it  would  be 
interesting  and  entertaining  reading. 

Stephan  F.  Borhegyi 
Milwaul^ee  Public  Museum 

George  PaUkzi-Horvith.  The  Undefeat¬ 
ed.  Boston.  Little,  Brown.  1959.  xi  -f-  305 
pages.  $4.50. 

This  book  is  “the  Atlantic  nonfiction  award 
winner”  and  one  of  the  significant  books  in  the 
flood  of  literature  published  abroad  after  the 
1956  Hungarian  revolution.  It  is  the  autobi¬ 
ography  of  the  author,  a  much-traveled  jour¬ 
nalist  who  has  performed,  in  Hungarian,  then 
in  British  service,  important  jobs  during  the 
war  and  who  has  experience  in  writing  for 
foreign  readers.  In  reporting  on  Communist 
prisons  (where  he  has  spent  five  years)  he 
is  not  content  to  tell  his  own  sufferings — as  is 
done  by  many  other  authors — but  he  pictures 
the  unique  madness  of  the  systems  of  investi¬ 
gation  under  Stalin  and  Rakosi.  Also,  he  is 
much  more  frank  and  eager  than  most  of  the 
authors  who  had  defected  from  the  Commun¬ 
ists,  to  explain  why  he  had  become  a  Com¬ 
munist  (if  he  ever  was  one  really)  and  how 
and  why  he  ceased  to  he  one.  If  he  is  not  whol¬ 
ly  convincing  in  the  first  task,  the  story  of  his 
reconversion  sounds  sincere  and  sane.  After 
so  many  hooks  on  Communist  crimes,  this 
book  can  still  be  read  with  interest  and  com¬ 
passion. 

Robert  Major 
New  York,.  N.  Y. 

^  Richard  Soule.  .4  Dictionary  of  English 
Synonyms  6*  Synonymous  Expressions.  Al¬ 
fred  Dwight  Sheffield,  ed.  Boston.  Little, 
Brown.  New  ed.,  1959.  xvi  -|-  614  2-col. 
pages.  $4.95. 

This  new  edition,  introduced  by  Edward 
Weeks,  of  a  reference  book  published  about 
ninety  years  ago  and  revised  and  enlarged  by 
the  editor  in  1938,  follows  quite  closely  the 
principles  it  sets  forth:  the  development  of  an 
awareness  of  discriminated  kinds  of  meaning 
and  of  the  relations  of  meaning,  as  well  as  an 
appreciation  of  the  expressive  value  of  a  word 
(1)  in  what  it  refers  to,  (2)  in  emotional  re¬ 
sponse,  (3)  in  the  plane  of  discourse,  (4)  in  its 
sensuous  qualities. 

Explanations  are  frequently  given,  e.g., 
“Warp  vJ.  1.  Twist  out  of  shape  (by  drying), 
and  the  category  in  which  a  meaning  belongs 


may  be  given,  such  as:  Ogee  (Arch.),  Wear 
(Naut.),  or  Sentence  ( Common  Law).  Mean¬ 
ings  are  listed  vertically  instead  of  being  run 
together  in  the  text,  and  this  makes  for  f.ist 
reference. 

While  the  work  does  not  compare  with  the 
more  scholarly  Merriam-Webster  dictionary  of 
synonyms  which  quotes  examples  from  fa¬ 
mous  writers  and  contains  more  than  nine 
hundred  pages  of  smaller  type,  and  while 
flaws  or  exceptions  could  be  pointed  out  in 
specific  instances,  with  this  reference  tool  at 
hand  there  is  no  need  for  a  writer  or  speaker 
ever  to  use  dull  or  imprecise  language,  when  a 
hurried  search  will  easily  provide  a  good  (there 
are  seventy  synonyms  for  “good”)  substitute. 

B.  G.  D. 

^  (ieorge  C.  Brauer,  Ir.  The  Education  of  a 
Gentleman.  Theories  of  Gentlemanly  Ed¬ 
ucation  in  England:  1660-1775.  New 
York.  Bookman.  1959.  252  pages.  $5. 

This  thorough  study  is  one  of  those  happy 
products  that  will  appeal  to  both  scholar  and 
cultivated  layman.  It  is  well  indexed,  has  an 
excellent  bibliography,  and  provides  copious 
notes  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

Professor  Brauer  examines  the  concept  of  a 
gentleman  under  the  headings  of  “aims”  in 
his  education — aims  such  as  virtue,  public 
spirit,  intellectual  acquirements,  worldly  expe¬ 
rience,  and  good  breeding. 

The  importance  with  which  the  subject  was 
regarded  in  the  Restoration  and  eighteenth 
century  is  attested  to  by  the  number,  variety, 
and  tone  of  the  comments,  as  well  as  by  the 
stature  of  the  commentators.  Johnson,  Chester¬ 
field,  Swift,  Pope,  and  Fielding,  among  others, 
are  cited  in  opinions  ranging  from  such  ger¬ 
mane  curricular  questions  as  the  place  of  his¬ 
tory  and  classical  studies  to  warnings  against 
music,  dancing,  “gaming,  drunkenness,  and 
affairs  with  low  women.” 

Brauer’s  interpretation  and  editing  are  so 
sensible  and  complete  that  one  can  hardly  es¬ 
cape  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  definitive 
study  of  a  significant  cultural  subject. 

Lee  Morgan 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

**  John  C.  Merrill.  Handbook  o/ 

eign  Press.  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Louisiana 
State  University  Press.  1959.  x-|-394  pages, 
ill.  $5. 

This  is  an  excellent  repertory  of  the  world’s 
leading  newspapers,  arranged  alphabetically 
by  countries  of  publication.  The  format,  cov¬ 
erage,  political  orientation,  and  sphere  of  so- 
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cial  influence  of  each  daily  or  weekly  under 
discussion  is  epitomized  in  an  informative 
paragraph.  Photographic  material  spaced 
within  the  text  relates  a  clear  idea  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  differing  make-ups.  Lines  of  supra¬ 
national  influence,  )ournalistic  tradition,  and 
sociological  status  can  further  be  drawn  by 
means  of  the  illustrations  selected.  A  preface 
conveying  the  role  of  the  press  in  contempo¬ 
rary  affairs  and  a  brief  historical  introduction 
are  intended  to  put  the  sections  devoted  to  in; 
dividual  countries  into  a  common  perspective. 
Here  Merrill’s  work  is  at  its  weakest:  the  prag¬ 
matic,  factual  approach  which  makes  the  ref¬ 
erence-part  of  the  Handbook^  so  very  useful  is 
not  suited  to  the  author’s  excursion  into  the 
cultural  history  and  philosophy  of  journalism. 
All  told,  however,  the  informative  part  of  the 
book  dominates  both  in  quantity  and  in  qual¬ 
ity:  this  is  a  highly  useful  work  of  reference. 

W.  B.  F. 

*  The  Middle  East  1959.  London.  Europa. 

7th  ed.,  1959.  xvi  -f-  ^191  2-col  pages,  ill. 
SI  3.50. 

Several  previous  editions  have  been  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  and  it  is  again  a  pleasure 
to  mention  this  excellent  reference  w'ork.  As 
the  Foreword  points  out,  few  years  have  seen 
so  many  changes  in  any  region  as  the  year 
elapsed  since  the  previous  edition:  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  first  constitution  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  the  July  revolution  in  Iraq, 
the  establishment  of  a  military  regime  in  the 
Sudan,  the  federation  of  six  Arab  Amirates 
in  Western  Aden  Protectorate,  the  agreement 
to  establish  an  independent  sovereign  state  in 
Cyprus. 

Although  the  same  standard  pattern  of 
handling  data  under  e.ach  country  has  been 
kept,  the  arrangement  of  national  units  has 
been  changed  as  well  as  that  of  some  of  the 
special  sections,  such  as  those  on  the  U.A.R., 
the  general  bibliography  (both  expanded), 
the  major  oil  concessions,  and  the  Arab 
League.  New  features  are  the  calendar  of 
events  in  1958  up  to  April  1959,  sections  on 


the  refugees  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Baghdad 
Pact  Organization,  and  the  Tenets  of  Islam. 
The  latter  is  particularly  important  for  any¬ 
one  who  wants  seriously  to  understand  the 
Middle  East.  Other  general  sections  that  are 
continued  and  especially  helpful  are  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  entire  area,  the  Who’s  Who, 
and  the  Arabic  transcription  table. 

B.  G.  D. 

Chiang  Yee.  The  Silent  Traveller  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  New  York.  Norton.  1959.  xii  -|-  275 
pages,  ill.  -j-  16  plates.  $6.50. 

Of  the  many  cities  portrayed  by  Chiang  in  his 
role  of  the  “Silent  Traveller,”  none  has  seemed 
more  congenial  to  him  than  the  “Hub  of  the 
Universe,”  perhaps  because  Peking  mandarin 
and  Boston  brahmin  share  many  things:  a 
love  of  the  past,  a  preoccupation  with  learning, 
and  a  feeling  of  cultural  self-sufficiency. 
Chiang  must  have  felt  at  home  with  the  prop¬ 
er  Bostonians  and  their  monuments:  the 
Athencum,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Bea¬ 
con  Hill,  the  Somerset  Club,  and  Harvard 
College. 

Yet  these  institutions  and  the  historic  areas 
which  have  survived  recent  efforts  of  the  city 
fathers  to  make  Boston  a  modern  metropolis 
are  the  components  of  a  charm  which  delights 
residents  and  visitors  alike.  This  charm 
Chiang  has  captured  in  his  delightful  paint¬ 
ings,  pen-and-ink  sketches,  and  verbal  descrip¬ 
tions;  his  little  essays  on  the  historical  and 
anecdotal  background  are  highly  readable;  for 
example,  the  chapter  on  “Boston  China”  giv¬ 
ing  with  admirable  concision  the  history  of 
Boston’s  China  trade.  Ranging  heyond  Boston 
to  Cambridge,  Concord.  Salem,  and  Cape  Cod, 
he  succeeds  during  the  course  of  his  personal 
explorations  in  making  even  those  f.imiliar 
with  the  area  see  anew  through  the  slightly 
changed  focus  of  “the  Chinese  eye”  scenes 
which,  though  staled  bv  use,  have  still  the 
power  of  evoking  the  bygone  days  of  New 
England. 

John  L.  Bishop 
Harvard  University 
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**  Josep  Maria  Corredor.  Joan  Maragall.  Bar¬ 
celona.  Acdos.  1960.  XV  -j-  259  pages 
15  plates.  175  ptas. 

Bertrand  said  of  Maragall  in  his  book  on  mod¬ 
ern  Catalan  literature:  “Sa  vie  ext6rieure  n’a 
presque  point  d’histoire.”  Indeed  not!  What 
little  there  was  in  Maragall’s  happy  and  even 
life  (1860-1911)  Corredor  has  lovingly  re¬ 
ported.  Yet  beyond  that  he  has  given  us  a  good 
picture  of  Catalan  intellectual  life  at  the  fin  de 
siicle  and  has  succeeded  in  acquainting  the 
reader  with  the  thought  and  artistry  of  Mara¬ 
gall  (es|>ecially  in  regard  to  his  nearly  forgot¬ 
ten  publicistic  activities).  Maragall  was  an  im¬ 
portant  writer  and  translator,  who  would  be 
better  known  had  he  written  in  Spanish  in¬ 
stead  of  Catalan.  He  is  greatest,  of  course,  as 
a  poet,  but  Corredor  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  Maragall  was  also  a  thinker  of  consider¬ 
able  profundity  and  remarkable  integrity. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lajayette  College 

®  Astrid  Ehrencron-Kidde.  Hvem  Raider — 
Jra  mine  erindringers  lffnl(ammer.  K0ben- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1960. 211  pages.  19.75  kr. 
The  author  looks  back  upon  a  long,  prolific 
life  with  gentle  nostalgia  in  this  fictionalized 
reminiscence  in  which  the  central  figure  is  her 
husband,  the  eminent  Danish  writer  of  novels 
and  short  stories,  Harald  Kidde,  to  whom  she 
was  married  from  1907  until  his  death  in  1918. 
There  is  much  new  information  about  the 
travels  of  this  exceedingly  compatible  couple 
in  Germany,  their  extended  stays  in  the  Swed¬ 
ish  province  of  Varmland,  and  their  friend¬ 
ships  with  such  Danish  literary  figures  as  Mar¬ 
tin  Andersen-Nex0,  Valdemar  R0rdam,  and 
Sophus  Claussen. 

Richard  B.  Vowles 
University  of  Florida 

®  Carl  Dumreicher.  Mellem  b^ger  og  biblio- 
tekjer:  Smd  livserindringer.  K0benhavn. 
Nyt  Nordisk.  1959.  126  pages. 

Carl  Dumreicher’s  memoirs  of  men,  books, 
and  libraries  reveal  a  satisfying  and  productive 
life  from  the  perspective  of  an  eightieth  birth¬ 
day.  Tliere  are  glimpses  of  bookmen  and 
bookish  manners  in  Copenhagen  and  the  prov¬ 
inces  that  only  a  man  of  Diimreicher’s  sympa¬ 
thies  and  scholarly  interests  could  have 
brought  out.  His  associates  ranged  from  Georg 
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Brandes  to  Kaj  Munk,  and  along  with  them 
came  many  a  librarian  and  bibliophile  who 
was  less  articulate  but  no  less  devoted  to  books. 
The  University  of  Copenhagen  Library  is  the 
focal  point  of  Dumreicher’s  story  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  life;  but  his  rich  personal  association 
with  librarians,  scholars,  and  bibliophiles  gives 
this  informal  autobiography  a  much  broader 
significance  than  the  mere  tale  of  a  dedicated 
career. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
U niversity  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

B.  Roest  Crollius.  Noodsignalen  en  harts- 
geheimen.  ’s-CJravenhage.  Stols^  Barth. 
1960.  216  pages. 

Each  one  of  the  characters  in  the  nine  short 
stories  in  this  collection  has  a  personal  psycho¬ 
logical,  sometimes  psycho-pathological,  prob¬ 
lem:  a  secret  urge  or  impulse  or  attitude  or 
complex  which  disorients  him  and  of  which 
his  peculiar  behavior  is  a  “distress  signal.”  The 
author  is  a  skilful  storyteller  who  wastes  no 
words  and  uses  no  tricks  in  creating  characters 
who,  in  spite  of  their  weaknesses,  are  alive  and 
act  convincingly.  He  holds  the  reader  in  sus- 
(lense  and  often  surprises  him  with  an  unex¬ 
pected  denouement.  It  is  all  the  more  unfor¬ 
tunate  that,  due  to  omissions  and  repetitions 
of  pages,  the  second  and  third  stories  in  this 
reader’s  copy  were  incomplete. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

**  Willem  G.  van  Maanen.  Taal  noch  tei(en. 
Amsterdam.  Querido.  I960.  205  pages. 
8.90  fl. 

Van  Maanen  has  acquired  a  considerable  rep¬ 
utation  with  his  earlier  three  novels;  this 
fourth  one  will  do  nothing  to  detract  from  it. 
The  central  plot  concerns  an  elderly  play¬ 
wright  who  feels  that  he  is  neglected  by  his 
former  admirers.  In  parallel  sequences  we  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  Merle,  a  former  actor 
who  gave  up  his  successful  career  for  personal 
reasons,  and  Sonius,  a  would-be  conductor 
who  officiates  behind  closed  blinds  at  ghostly 
concerts  with  his  record  player.  Tltese  men  all 
share  a  strange  and  total  disdain  for  everyday 
life  and  reality;  when  their  lives  are  brought 
together  by  Marthe  Kazan,  the  playwright’s 
well-intentioned  daughter  who  is  trying  to  re¬ 
capture  the  past  for  her  father,  the  result  is 
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death  and  unhappiness  for  almost  everyone 
involved;  especially  Sual,  the  relatively  “nor¬ 
mal”  sculptor,  who  is  murdered  as  a  sacrifice 
to  Kazan’s  egotistical  conception  of  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  literature  over  life.  Van  Maanen 
ascribes  no  guilt;  he  merely  demonstrates  as 
objectively  as  possible  the  complete  lack  of 
communication  and  understanding  between 
what  might  be  loosely  called  realists  and  ideal¬ 
ists  in  life.  Both  sides  are  equally  to  blame,  and 
both  have  equal  claims  for  justification.  The 
style  is  skilful  and  clear,  the  characterization 
convincing,  and  the  evocation  of  atmosphere 
successful.  (There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  in¬ 
trinsic  reason  for  the  structural  variation  be¬ 
tween  omniscient  narrator  and  Kazan’s  first- 
person  narration.)  All  in  ail,  this  is  a  good 
serious  novel,  if  not  a  masterpiece. 

T heodore  Ztol/^owsl^t 
Yale  University 

**  Simon  Vestdijk.  De  ziener.  Amsterdam. 

De  Bezige  Bij.  1959.  278  pages.  9.75  fl. 
“The  Psychology  of  Scopophilia”  might  well, 
be  the  subtitle  of  this  novel  by  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  contemporary  Dutch  novelist.  With 
all  the  sensitive  insight  and  incisive  craftsman¬ 
ship  that  we  expect  of  him,  Vestdijk  explores 
the  mind  of  his  philosophical  Peeping  Tom, 
Pieter  le  Roy,  while  the  unique  plot  makes  a 
fascinating  novel  of  this  study  of  voyeurism. 
Le  Roy,  impelled  by  his  interest  in  the  inno¬ 
cent  relationship  of  a  homely  old-maid  school 
teacher  and  her  young  student,  writes  two 
anonymous  letters,  thus  setting  off  a  small¬ 
town  gossip  campaign  that  almost  forces  the 
bizarre  couple  into  a  love  affair.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  Dutch  provincial  town,  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  its  citizens,  and  the  weird  mentality 
of  the  masochistic-benevolent  Le  Roy  are  all 
reflected  clearly  in  Vestdijk’s  sometimes  deli¬ 
cate,  sometimes  sturdy  prose. 

Malcolm  Cowley  recently  proposed  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  Freudian  synonyms  for  the  use  of 
college  freshmen:  “Never  say  curiosity,  say 
’voyeurism,’  or  refer  to  the  curious  man  as  a 
‘castrated  peeper.’  ”  Vestdijk’s  novel,  in  which 
Le  Roy  emerges  ultimately  as  a  symbol  of  the 
artist,  is  a  masterful  illustration  of  Cowley’s 
humorous  suggestion. 

T heodore  Ziolhpwshj 
Yale  University 

*  M.  Wertheim.  De  soete  bazinne.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Elsevier.  1959.  310  pages. 

This  is  a  rowdy  and  humorous  novel  on  Am¬ 
sterdam  during  the  seventeenth  century — the 
Amsterdam  of  Rembrandt,  fan  Steen,  rich 
merchants,  pimps,  ministers,  militiamen,  in¬ 


formers,  drunkards,  and  terrified  Jews,  each 
with  his  own  passions  and  his  own  solitude. 

Wertheim  evokes  the  spirit  of  that  epoch 
in  a  flamboyant  fashion.  He  paints  with  bold, 
sharp  colors  on  a  broad  canvas.  History  and 
plot  have  been  cleverly  molded  together.  The 
author  succeds  in  reaching  a  climax  in  each 
chapter.  It  is  a  gripping  and  remarkably  strong 
Ixxik  with  a  p>ositive  religious  foundation  and 
a  mature  outlook.  Benny  Schmidgall 

New  Yor;^.  N.  Y. 

**  Jacques  Perk.  Brieven  en  dol(umenten. 
Garmt  Stuiveling,  ed.  Amsterdam.  De  Ar- 
beiderspers.  1959.  440  pages.  9.75  fl. 

This  book  is  the  last  of  four  published  on  the 
occasion  of  the  centennial  of  Jacques  Perk’s 
birth.  Two  others  have  been  reviewed  here 
(sec  B.A.  34:1,  p.  87).  The  basic  facts  of  Perk’s 
life  and  of  his  part  in  the  life  of  some  persons 
with  whom  the  poet  came  in  contact  arc  con¬ 
tained  here  in  the  documents.  It  is  the  letters, 
however,  that  round  off  the  picture  of  Perk’s 
character,  talents,  philosophy,  and  attitudes. 
It  is  particularly  his  correspondence  with  his 
aunt  Betsy,  with  three  young  women  with 
whom  he  fell  in  love,  and  with  leading  literary 
personalities  of  his  day  which  contributes 
greatly  to  our  knowledge.  In  it  we  can  follow 
his  gradual  maturation.  Unfortunately  his  un¬ 
timely  death  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity 
to  exert  more  influence  on  the  literary  move¬ 
ment  of  which  he  is  considered  to  be  the  fore¬ 
runner.  Most  of  the  letters,  besides  being  very 
instructive,  make  entertaining  reading. 

An  index  on  persons  and  topics,  so  often 
lacking  in  books  published  in  the  Netherlands, 
would  have  made  Stuiveling ’s  painstaking  la¬ 
bor  even  more  useful. 

T.  U'.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

P.S.Maxim  Krojer.  Theater  A-Z.  2  vols. 
Antwerpen.  Die  Poorte.  1959.  256,  302 
pages. 

These  volumes  represent  the  first  lexicon  of 
the  theater  in  Dutch.  Literally  thousands  of 
entries  identify  the  dates  and  major  dramatic 
works  or  connections  of  minor  as  well  as  ma¬ 
jor  world  figures  of  the  theater,  famous  thea¬ 
ters,  useful  and  necessary  theatrical  terms,  and 
the  major  movements  in  the  history  of  the  the¬ 
ater  in  different  lands  and  time  periods.  Most 
author  and  actor  entries  arc  short — two  to 
twenty  lines — while  the  forty-two  histories  of 
the  drama  arc  longer — one  to  eight  pages. 
Volume  II  concludes  with  a  thirty-six-page- 
bibliography  of  the  theater — general,  theory, 
acting,  period,  and  country.  The  work  is  less 
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intensive  but  more  inclusive  than  Kosch’s 
Deutsches  Theater-Lexil{on,  and  it  is  more  en¬ 
lightening  in  its  discussions  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  theater  in  various  lands  than  So- 
bel’s  Theater  Handboo/t^.  The  one-man  re¬ 
search  is  overwhelming. 

Charles  D.  Tate,  Jr. 

Brigham  Young  University 

**  Herman  Teirlinck.  Verzameld  werl{^.  I,  VI. 
Brussel.  Manteau.  1960.  862  pages  7 
plates,  765  pages.  225  Bel.  fr.  ea. 

The  student  of  the  works  of  Herman  Teirlinck 
will  be  interested  to  find  exhibited  in  Volume  I 
the  sharp  contrast  between  the  colloquial 
Flemish  of  his  earliest  and  the  polished,  polite, 
literary  Dutch  of  his  latest  writings.  The  book 
is  thus  representative  of  the  overall  history  of 
Flemish  literature.  The  first  item,  Zelfportret 
of  het  galgemaal,  published  when  he  was  sev¬ 
enty-five,  was  reviewed  in  B.A.  31:3,  p.  262. 
Getuigenissen  is  a  group  of  brief  sketches 
about  members  of  his  family  and  literary  asso¬ 
ciates  published  from  1950  to  1955,  except  for 
the  delicate  and  warmhearted  Mijn  lieve  moe- 
der,  which  appear  s  here  for  the  first  time.  Mon- 
oloog  by  nacht  (1956)  is  an  effective  essay  in 
self-analysis  in  which  Teirlinck  lays  great 
stress  upon  his  lifelong  efforts  to  be  completely 
honest  in  his  writings.  Verzen  ( 1900)  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  poems  written  during  his  student 
days.  Though  youthfully  sentimental,  they  in¬ 
dicate  promising  poetic  talent.  De  wonderbare 
wereld  (1902)  is  a  collection  of  his  earliest 
prose  writings,  very  Flemish  in  language  and 
style,  rich  and  sometimes  unrestrained  in  fan¬ 
tasy,  replete  with  examples  of  the  author’s  dra¬ 
matic  personification  of  nature,  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  a  mixture  of  romantic  fantasy  and  vivid 
realism.  The  long  novel,  Het  stille  gesternte 
(1903),  exhibits  the  faults  of  his  earlier  writ¬ 
ings  but  is,  in  spite  of  this,  a  sensitive  and  mov¬ 
ing  story.  The  works  in  Volume  I  are  preced¬ 
ed  by  a  bio-bibliographical  summary  which 
could  be  more  complete. 

‘  Marie  Speermalie  (1940),  the  first  work  in 
V’olume  VI,  is  the  earliest  of  Teirlinck’s  great 
novels  concerned  with  the  struggle  for  power 
within  and  between  families  of  the  Flemish 
landed  aristocracy  and,  in  some  cases,  with 
their  retainers.  One  of  the  editors  states  that 
it  shows  Teirlinck’s  affinity  with  “internation¬ 
al  expressionism.”  Nature  description  is  more 
restrained,  less  permeated  with  the  “pathetic 
fallacy,”  and  much  more  effectively  fused  with 
the  story  than  in  his  earlier  writings.  Tliis  is 
fine  narrative  writing,  evoking  in  the  reader 
a  sense  of  developing  tragedy,  with  sugges¬ 


tions  of  mysterious  influences  at  work  in  the 
characters,  in  nature,  and  in  the  environing 
culture.  All  this  is  to  some  extent  true  of 
Griseldis,  a  short  romantic  novel  based  upon 
a  knightly  legend  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Saracen  Wars,  and  originally  given  literary 
form  by  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch.  A  French 
version  by  the  author  is  included.  Rolande  met 
de  bles  ( 1947),  first  published  privately  at  the 
time  of  World  War  Two,  tells  the  story, 
through  the  medium  of  forty  letters,  of  the 
complete  moral  ruin  of  a  semi-decadent  young 
nobleman  through  the  agency  of  Rolande,  a 
selfish,  cold-blooded,  sadistic  femme  fatale. 
Since  all  the  letters  arc  one-way,  from  the 
young  nobleman  to  Rolande,  and  also  because 
they  arc  sometimes  very  discursive,  the  work  is 
too  much  psychological  self-analysis  and  too 
little  novel.  Both  Volumes  I  and  VI  have  an 
appendix  containing  extended  and  helpful  ex¬ 
planatory  notes.  (For  reviews  of  Volumes  II, 
III  and  VII  see  B.A.  34:1,  p.  87  and  34:3,  p. 
312.  Volumes  IV,  V  and  VIII,  the  latter  to  con¬ 
tain  the  author’s  dramatic  works,  are  still  to 
come.)  Marten  ten  Hoor 

University  of  Alabama 

*  Jan  Walravens,  ed.  Sc  comp.  Waar  is  de 
eerste  morgen?  De  levende  experimentele 
poezie  in  vlaanderen.  Brussel.  Manteau. 
1960.  233  pages  -J-  16  plates.  75  fl. 

This  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Flemish  poetic 
scene  is  confined  to  what  the  anthologist  calls 
“the  living  experimental  poetry.”  It  is  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  view  of  desperate  young  people  trying 
to  come  to  terms  with  a  world  too  complex  for 
coherent  expression,  too  explosive  for  the  po¬ 
etic  niceties  of  generations  past. 

The  backbone  of  this  anthology  is,  without 
a  doubt,  Walravens’s  own  introductory  essay 
“Phenomenology  of  the  Modern  Poetry,” 
which  gives  a  brilliant  historical  survey  of  the 
trends  in  European  poetry  leading  up  to  the 
work  of  the  youngest  Flemish  poets.  The  selec¬ 
tions  from  twenty-three  poets  serve  to  prove 
his  carefully  formulated  points. 

H.  L.  Leffelaar 
Evanston,  III. 

**  Giorgos  Metsoles.  Ta  poiemata,  1949- 
1959.  Athenai.  Philological  Council  of 
Nikaia.  1959.  77  pages. 

Neilos  Palmuras.  Ho  Aineias  sta  paralia 
tes  auges.  Athenai.  Maurides.  1959.  46 
pages. 

Takes  Soterchos.  Ochtaves.  Athenai.  1959. 
30  pages. 

The  collection  of  the  poems  by  Giorgos 
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Mctsolcs  docs  great  credit  to  the  author.  The 
poems,  often  prefaced  by  a  quotation  from 
one  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets,  show  the  deli¬ 
cate  and  at  times  mystical  attitude  of  the 
author,  as  he  reflects  the  sincere  and  deep 
conflicts  of  the  modern  man  who  tries  to 
understand  in  modern  terms  the  meaning  of 
life,  death,  love,  and  freedom.  They  reveal 
not  only  a  depth  of  feeling,  for  the  heart  is 
the  dominant  influence,  but  they  reflect  also 
the  beauty  and  the  difficulties  of  modern 
Greece  in  their  very  essence.  The  volume  is 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  modern  Greek  language  and  the  richness 
of  its  metrical  forms. 

Palmuras’s  striking  collection  of  poems  falls 
into  three  sections:  scenes  of  the  hopelessness 
of  absorption  in  the  life  of  the  world  and  the 
attempt  to  And  satisfaction  here;  poems  in 
praise  of  men  like  Van  Gogh,  Pasternak,  and 
.Vasser  who  have  dared  to  do  more  than  dream 
and  have  struck  out  for  the  future;  and  poems 
intimating  the  hope  that  we  can  all  rise  and 
strive  for  the  light  to  come.  It  is  a  well  written 
and  varied  series  and  is  often  striking  in  its 
metrics  and  thought. 

Sotcrchos  lyrically  reviews  the  longings  and 
sufferings  of  the  Greeks  during  the  troubles 
of  the  past  years.  His  is  a  call  to  stand  Arm 
and  to  look  forward  to  a  new  future  in  the 
conAdence  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  indom¬ 
itable  and  eternal  and  only  needs  to  free  itself 
from  the  ideas  and  errors  of  the  past  in  order 
to  rise  even  higher  in  freedom. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

*  Sebestyen  Tinddi.  Cronica.  Kolozsvdr, 
1544.  Bela  V'arjas,  ed.  Budapest.  Akadd- 
mia  Kiado.  Facs.ed.,  1959.  319  pages,  ill. 
160  ft. 

The  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences  started 
a  new  project  some  years  ago:  to  publish  in 
facsimile  important  medieval  manuscript 
books  and  early  printed  books. 

The  second  work  in  the  series  is  a  collection 
of  Tinodi’s  heroic  songs.  This  was  unique  in 
its  kind:  it  was  printed,  and  it  was  in  Hun¬ 
garian  instead  of  Latin.  Tinodi's  epic  style 
conserved  much  of  the  tradition  of  earlier 
Hungarian  bards,  but  he  departed  from  this 
tradition  in  giving  factual  information  about 
actual  batdes  and  skirmishes  between  Turks 
and  Hungarians. 

The  new  edition  is  a  true  replica  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  serves  as  a  collector’s  item. 

Istvdn  Csicsery-Rdnay 
University  of  Maryland 


**  Johan  Borgen.  "Jeg.”  Oslo.  Gyldendal 
Norsk.  1959.  241  pages.  24.30  kr. 

In  “/eg"  a  highly  introspective,  psychological 
novel,  Borgen  exposes  the  secret  recesses  of  a 
mind  possessed  by  a  guilt  complex.  Roos,  out¬ 
wardly  an  ordinary  young  man,  accidentally 
causes  a  child’s  death,  is  declared  innocent  le¬ 
gally,  but  never  absolves  himself  of  blame.  For 
the  rest  of  his  life  his  sensitive  nature  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  yearning  for  atonement,  by  compul¬ 
sion  to  effect  a  Anal  reconciliation  of  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  himself  with  his  actual  self.  While  the 
plot  is  engrossing  and  the  characters  are  vivid, 
the  intrinsic  power  of  the  book  lies  in  the  in¬ 
sight  it  gives  into  the  reactions  of  men  so 
harrassed  by  conscience  that  no  injustice  pro¬ 
vokes  malice,  no  consequence  creates  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  only  the  last  sacriAce  is  sufAcient. 

Amanda  Langemo 
Oslo 

**  Johan  Falkberget.  Nattens  brod:  Kjaer- 
lighets  veier.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1959.  524 
pages.  23.50  kr. 

Norwegian  literature,  always  vigorous,  seems 
to  be  particularly  prone  to  producing  authors 
who  carry  on  unflaggingly  well  into  the  upper 
spans  of  gerontological  existence.  Hamsun 
was  nearing  ninety  when  he  wrote  Paa  Gjen- 
grodde  Stier,  an  excellent  lyrical  story  and  a 
compelling  piece  of  reminiscence.  Now  Falk¬ 
berget  marks  his  eightieth  year  with  the  AAh 
and  Anal  volume  of  the  Nattens  brod  series.  I 
And  this  novel  to  contain,  in  more  concentrated 
form,  all  of  the  personal  objections  I  have  per¬ 
sonally  felt  against  many  earlier  Falkberget 
works.  There  is  the  same  strained  soaring  into 
metaphysical  primitivism,  the  same  religious 
mysticism.  Einar  Haugen  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  has  noted  with  characteristic  in¬ 
sight  that  Falkberget  “presents  life  as  a  vast 
process  of  puriAcation,’’  a  view  of  life  unshared 
by  this  reader.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  remains  to 
be  said  that  Falkberget  strikes  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  Norwegian  souls  (and  it  is  to  this 
particular  human  appendage  that  he  most  ap¬ 
peals),  and  the  book  is  indeed,  as  its  publisher 
heralds,  one  “all  Norway  has  waited  for.’’ 

Gilbert  Geis 
Los  Angeles  State  College 

*  Zenon  Klemcnsicwicz,  Jadwiga  Ruzyto 
Pawlowska,  cds.  O  f(zyk.u  Adama  Middle- 
wicza.  Studia.  Wroclaw.  OssoliAskich. 
1959.  524  pages.  75  zl. 

There  were  two  debts  that  Polish  linguistic 
scholarship  owed  the  great  Romantic  poet:  a 
Mickiewicz  dictionary,  and  a  thorough  and 
methodical  study  of  the  poet’s  language.  Both 
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of  these  aims  have,  in  part,  been  realized.  As 
far  back  as  1947,  Professors  Konrad  Gorski 
and  Stefan  Hrabcc  were  placed  in'  charge  of 
compiling  the  dictionary.  The  first  fascicle 
comprising  the  introduction  and  entries  for 
letter  “A”  is  now  being  printed.  This  whole 
publishing  venture  (the  dictionary  is  to  appear 
in  Poland  in  separate  fascicles)  is  estimated  to 
last  ten  years. 

The  present  volume,  a  result  of  the  work 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Celebration  of  the 
Mickiewicz  Year  (1955)  sponsored  by  the 
Polska  Akademia  Nauk,  is  the  first  repayment 
of  this  other  debt.  It  lays  a  foundation  stone 
for  the  studies  of  Mickiewicz’s  language  which 
no  future  student  of  the  subject  can  afford  to 
bypass  or  ignore.  It  is,  of  course,  not  the  pio¬ 
neering  venture  in  this  direction,  but  it  is  the 
first  coordinated  attempt  on  a  larger  scale,  di¬ 
rected  methodically  by  a  noted  scholar. 

The  work  consists  of  eight  chapters  by  vari¬ 
ous  authors.  TTiey  deal  with  such  problems  as 
linguistic  differences  between  the  manuscripts 
and  the  printed  versions  of  Mickiewicz’s 
works,  a  comparison  of  texts  of  different  au¬ 
thorized  editions  (before  1899),  a  historical 
analysis  of  the  poet’s  neologisms,  etc.  Perhaps 
the  most  typical  chapter  is  concerned  with  the 
poet’s  own  work  on  the  language  of  Pan 
Tadeusz.  TTie  longest  deals  with  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  descriptions  of  nature  in  Pan  Ta¬ 
deusz  in  the  light  of  the  traditions  of  the  En¬ 
lightenment  and  the  Pseudo-Classicism.  Kle- 
mensiewicz  has  also  contributed  a  chapter  of 
his  own  on  “Mickiewicz  in  the  history  of  the 
Polish  language.’’ 

George  /.  Maciuszl^o 
Cleveland  Public  Library 

**  J.  I.  Kraszewski.  Dziecif  starego  miasta. 
Maria  Tyszkowska,  ed.  Wroclaw.  Osso- 
linskich.  3rd  ed.,  1959.  cxxxv  -j-  200  pages, 
ill.  22  zl. 

The  present  work  is  a  new  edition  of  the  novel 
about  the  last  tragic  Polish  revolution  of  1863 
against  the  Russians  written  by  the  then  con¬ 
temporary  distinguished  author,  J.  I.  Kra¬ 
szewski.  He  was  exceptionally  qualified  for 
such  a  task  for  he  participated  in  the  rebellion 
of  1830,  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  but  was  later  pardoned.  Under  the 
pseudonym  of  Boleslawita  he  subsequendy 
dedicated  an  entire  series  of  novels  to  the 
Polish  revolutionary  struggles. 

The  author,  a  deeply  emotional  Polish  pa¬ 
triot  with  the  life  aim  of  Polish  liberty,  was 
in  continuous  conflict  with  his  cold  reason — 
a  reason  which  evaluated  in  the  given  inter¬ 
national  situations  all  revolutions  as  hopeless. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  this  very 
attitude  which  is  discussed  in  a  rather  ex¬ 
tensive  introduction. 

Why  did  this  attitude,  the  product  of  Kra- 
szewski’s  cold  reason,  receive  the  attention  it 
has  in  this  new  edition?  One  apparent  reason 
is  that  the  publishers  wished  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  public  opinion  to  Kraszewski’s 
point  of  view.  Because  the  parallel  between 
present-day  Poland  and  the  Poland  before 
1863  is  rather  striking,  a  warning  is  regarded 
as  necessary. 

Roman  Smal-Stoc^i 
Marquette  University 

**  Zuzanna  Rahska.  Moje  zycie  z  l{^siqzkjf. 
Wroclaw.  Ossolinskich.  1959.  308  pages 
-|-  16  plates.  26  zl. 

Memoirs  of  a  lifetime  spent  among  books  and 
representatives  of  Polish  intellectual  and  lit¬ 
erary  elite.  The  author  reminisces  about  her 
girlhood,  Warsaw  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  cultured,  patriotic  home  of  her  parents  and 
other  literary  salons.  Books  serve  as  land¬ 
marks:  a  Bible  illustrated  by  Dorc;  an  auto¬ 
graphed  copy  of  Konopnicka’s  book  for  chil¬ 
dren;  Rabska’s  own  first  book  reviewed  by 
Orzeszkowa;  volumes  of  verse  by  distin¬ 
guished  friends  as  gifts  from  her  fiance.  Books 
also  reveal  Polish  society  resisting  the  Tsarist 
Government’s  Russification  p)olicies.  Publish¬ 
ing  houses,  antiquaries’  shops,  public  libraries, 
university  holdings,  treasured  private  collec¬ 
tions — all  combine  to  preserve  the  Polish  cul¬ 
tural  heritage. 

Xenia  Gasiorowsl^a 
University  of  Wisconsin 

*  Wiestaw  Fusek.  Przez  piasbi  pustyA.  Wro¬ 
claw.  Ossolifiskich.  19^.  496  pages  -|-  10 
plates.  55  zl. 

This  diary  of  a  Polish  soldier  fighting  during 
World  War  Two  in  the  Near  East  and  North 
Africa  is  interesting  for  two  reasons:  It 
abounds  with  descriptions  of  the  local  folklore 
of  North  Africa  and  its  various  civilian  popu¬ 
lations.  It  also  offers  sensitive  characteriza¬ 
tions  of  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  morale  of  the 
Polish  contingent  and  their  cooperation  and 
psychological  difficulties  with  the  allied  British 
and  Australian  forces. 

As  such,  it  is  both  an  account  of  war  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  specific  theater  of  operations  and 
source  material  in  the  increasingly  important 
field  of  study  involving  cross<uitural  rela¬ 
tions. 

Michael  /.  Flack 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
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^  Fcliksa  Lichodzicjewska,  Alina  Radkow- 
ska,  comps.  Bibliografia  zawartosci.  "Tyd- 
zieti”  1893-1906.  "Na  ziemi  Naszej," 
1909-1911.  Wroclaw.  Ossolinskich.  1959. 
XXXV  464  2<ol.  pages  -f-  4  plates.  70  zt. 
This  voluminous  book  contains  the  bibliogra¬ 
phy  and  an  index  of  topics  and  authors  of  the 
two  Polish  weeklies  which  appeared  in  Lem¬ 
berg  before  World  War  One  and  which  played 
an  important  role  in  the  cultural  life  of  the 
Austrian  province  of  Galicia.  Both  were  edited 
by  an  emigre  from  Tsarist  Russia,  Boleslaw 
Vysloucli,  a  leader  of  the  Polish  populist  move¬ 
ment  which  opposed  the  ruling  Polish  aris- 
'ocracy  and  clericalism.  Because  of  his  polit- 
-cal  stand  Vyslouch  gained  the  collaboration 
of  leading  Ukrainian  writers — tbe  second  na¬ 
tionality  of  this  province. 

These  two  weekly  publications  were  dedi¬ 
cated  to  literary  criticism,  world  literature,  his¬ 
tory,  original  works,  and  to  the  national  move¬ 
ments  amongst  the  Czechs,  Slovaks,  Croats, 
and  Irish,  among  others.  TTiese  weeklies  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  study  of  the 
mutual  relationships  which  existed  between 
the  Polish  and  Ukrainian  populists  who  were 
didicated  to  true  political  democracy  and  so¬ 
cial  progress — to  true  coexistence  between  the 
two  nationalities.  Roman  Smal-Stoc1{t 

Marquette  U niversity 

**  F^lix  Cucurull.  Antologia  do  conto  mo- 
derno.  Manuel  de  Seabra,  tr.  Coimbra. 
Atlantida.  1959. 197  pages, 
interpreter  of  the  problems  of  contempo¬ 
rary  humanity,  Atlantida’s  present  Antologia 
has  already  translated  into  Portuguese  out¬ 
standing  works  of  Unamuno,  Pirandello, 
Valle-Inclin,  Anatole  France,  Elsa  Triolet, 
H.  G.  Wells,  Somerset  Maugham,  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence,  Virginia  Woolf,  Katherine  MansBeld, 
Dorothy  Parker,  Steinbeck,  Saroyan,  EdnaFer- 
ber,  Erskine  Caldwell  and  William  Faulkner. 

A  worthy  addition  to  the  series  is  this  repre¬ 
sentative  collection  of  Cucurull’s  f>enctratingly 
sensitive  glimpses  of  the  attempt  to  find  him¬ 
self  of  the  man  of  today,  prisoner  in  a  world 
that  he  does  not  understand.  This  intrinsically 
European  novelist  of  Catalonia  is  already 
known  to  Portuguese  readers  through  de  Sea- 
bra’s  translations  O  Cltimo  Combate  (collec¬ 
tion  Miniatura.  Livros  do  Brasil.  1957)  and 
A  Miragem  (Lisboa.  Editex.  1959). 

The  present  book  includes  the  two  short 
stories  of  his  La  pregunta  i  Vatzar  (see  B.A. 
34:4,  p.  478)  and  two  airy  fantasies,  O  Sinai, 
seeking  the  germ  of  true  reality,  and  Carta  de 
despedida  from  the  Mallorcan  review  Ponent. 


Episbdio  (from  the  collection  Episbdi)  per¬ 
fectly  embodies  an  afternoon  love  tryst,  all  in 
dialogue  vivid  and  light  as  a  bubble.  Ara  en 
direm  adeu  furnishes  Ningu6m  romperd  a 
noite,  an  impression  of  Barcelona  traffic  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  soliloquy  of  a  bus  driver,  and 
Agora,  adeus,  a  poignant  probing  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  comfort  and  pleasure  loving  man 
through  his  early  industry  in  Barcelona, 
wrecked  by  the  filching  of  bank  funds,  to  his 
rehabilitation  and  probity  in  Venezuela  where, 
in  the  end,  however,  he  apparently  sinks  into 
his  naturally  laissez-faire  attitude  toward  life. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

^  ^Mfredo  facques.  Mar  Perdido  e  Outras 
Historias.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1959.  146 
pages. 

Mar  Perdido  e  Outras  Historias,  a  collection 
of  twenty-one  short  stories,  is  the  fourth  pub¬ 
lished  work  of  Alfredo  Jacques.  The  author 
is  an  exceedingly  good  storyteller,  but  there  is 
a  repetition  of  themes  which  becomes  rather 
monotonous — a  somewhat  Freudian  world  of 
dreams,  insanity,  alcoholism,  etc.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  stories  with  action  is  not  sufficient  to 
break  the  overall  pattern.  The  themes  might 
suggest  a  complicated  style,  but  instead,  Jac¬ 
ques’s  style  is  direct  and  unadorned — his  lan¬ 
guage  very  clear  at  all  times.  He  excels  es¬ 
pecially  in  his  vivid  and  moving  descriptions 
of  the  sea.  There  are  several  of  these  in  this 
collection.  Jacques  would  be  much  more  ef¬ 
fective  if  he  limited  himself  to  more  realistic 
themes.  Albert  R.  Lopes 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Josuc  Montello.  A  Dicima  Noite.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Olympio.  1959.  278  pages.  Crf^OO. 
This  novel  is  presented  by  the  author  as  a 
tour  de  force  inspired  by  an  article  in  the 
Brazilian  Civil  Code  concerning  a  technical¬ 
ity  in  marriage  annulment  procedure.  The  or¬ 
phaned  protagonist,  Abelardo  Rodrigues,  re¬ 
turns  from  southern  Brazil  to  Sao  Luis  do 
Maranhao  seeking  to  reconstruct  childhood 
memories  and  to  rid  himself  of  a  fixation  in¬ 
volving  his  mother.  The  mysterious  present 
owner  of  the  Rodrigues  family  home  and  his 
daughter  Alaide,  who  becomes  Abelardo’s  re¬ 
luctant  bride,  provide  great  suspense  in  the 
last  third  of  the  book.  Although  the  study 
of  the  protagonist’s  character  is  detailed  and 
the  narrative  technique  is  excellent,  the  out¬ 
come  appears  somewhat  abrupt  and  unex¬ 
plained. 

Lawrence  A.  Sharpe 
University  of  North  Carolina 
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)osu6  Montcllo.  A  Mira  gem.  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro.  Olympio.  1959.  122  pages. 

This  play  uses  induced  misconception  to  point 
up  the  coexistence  of  truth  and  falsehood  on 
the  same  level  and  finally  turns  this  irony  into 
a  lesson  of  deeper  truth.  A  wife  lies  to  her  de¬ 
ceived  husband  and  he  reacts  violently  to  what 
he  cannot  believe  was  merely  a  hallucination. 
He  is  committed  to  an  asylum  and  there  con¬ 
vinces  himself  that  he  was  in  fact  dreaming. 
Upon  his  release  the  episode  is  repeated  to  the 
letter,  but  this  time  he  shrugs  it  off  as  another 
mirage,  which  gives  his  wife  pause  to  think 
about  what  she  has  done.  Thus  the  untruth 
serves  to  calm  the  husband  and  convert  the 
wife.  They  will  seemingly  live  on  happily, 
neither  absolutely  sure  of  what  has  really  hap- 
fjened.  Underneath  this  relationship  we  are 
also  given  a  picture  of  the  small  and  thriving 
industrialist  and  the  tension  of  his  work, 
which  has  brought  him  to  the  nervous  point 
of  actually  believing  in  false  hallucinations  (a 
neat  reversal).  The  wife’s  lover  is  almost  a 
parody  of  the  nineteenth  century  reformer,  al¬ 
though  the  figures  here  are  much  vaguer,  like 
those  of  a  mirage.  What  might  have  been  a 
fine  tragedy  in  the  last  century  is  here  an  ironic 
comedy,  with  certain  moral  overtones,  much 
in  the  manner  of  Moli^re.  The  wife’s  para¬ 
sitic  relatives  add  a  touch  of  the  ludicrous  and 
remove  any  feeling  of  dire  tragedy.  Well  act¬ 
ed,  this  should  be  a  delightful  comedy. 

Gregory  Rabassa 
Columbia  University 

^  Dalton  Trevisan.  Novelas  nada  exem- 
plares.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olympio.  1959.  214 
pages. 

None  of  these  thirty  talcs  is  long  enough  to 
rate  classification  as  a  nouvelle,  but  that  they 
arc  “by  no  means  exemplary’’  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  The  best  of  the  protagonists  arc  merely 
mad;  others  arc  alcoholics,  tramps,  willing 
cuckolds,  homosexuals,  prostitutes,  and  mur¬ 
derers.  Yet  one  should  not  suppose  that  the 
author’s  aim  is  cither  pornography  or  mere 
sensationalism.  Told  with  great  sobriety,  these 
stories  have  rather  the  air  of  a  bad  dream;  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  dream,  the  impression  is 
hard  to  shake  off.  Trevisan’s  style  is  as  yet  un¬ 
distinguished  and  monotonous.  Should  he  ac¬ 
quire  greater  narrative  art,  he  would  doubtless 
take  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  Brazilian  fic¬ 
tion.  R,  E.  Dimmicl( 

Washington,  D.  C. 


ing  a  period  of  twenty-six  years  were  reduced 
to  about  a  tenth,  with  the  cycle  Stichi  ob  odnoj 
Ijtibvi  completed  by  some  ballads  (especially 
Ballada  o  nenastnoj  noii),  lyrics,  and  epigrams 
(like  Vojna  dlja  mamy  neznal(oma,  or 
Krot . . .),  OSanin  would  appear  as  an  inter¬ 
esting  lyrical  poet.  The  unmistakable  accents 
of  sincerity  and  truthfulness,  the  candor  and 
the  courage  with  which  he  treats  the  problems 
of  his  damaged  family  life  evoke  association 
with  the  family  drama  in  Hertzen’s  memoirs. 
And  yet,  as  a  whole,  Osanin’s  book  leaves  a 
painful  impression — not  because  of  the  abun¬ 
dant  literary  refuse  dictated  by  the  social  com¬ 
mand,  for  we  arc  well  used  to  it.  (The  songs 
awarded  the  Stalin  prize  in  1950  belong  to  this 
category;  they  show  that  OJanin  has  much  to 
learn  from  masters  of  this  genre  like  Isakovs- 
kij.)  But  it  is  a  shock  for  a  Western  reader 
when  he,  after  the  obvious  honesty  of  mind  he 
found  in  OXanin’s  personal  lyrics,  reads  the 
cycle  Deti  raznych  narodov,  with  poems  about 
the  enthusiasm  of  Hungarian  youth  for  free¬ 
dom — in  1949.  He  must  be  tempted  to  con¬ 
sider  such  pages  as  accomplished  cynicism, 
for,  otherwise,  simple  omission  would  be  easy 
enough.  The  case  is  probably  still  worse:  it 
demonstrates  the  impossibility,  or  incapacity, 
of  Soviet  intelligentsia  to  form  its  own  opinion 
about  any  events  outside  Soviet  Russia. 

Robert  Vlach 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Bo  Grandicn.  Mem  till  stallet.  Stockholm. 

Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand.  1959.  223  pages. 
16.50  kr. 

In  this  Stockholm  novel,  the  winner  of  a  pan- 
Scandinavian  fiction  prize,  the  paths  of  four 
people  cross:  a  newspaper  editor  who  conducts 
a  question-and-answer  column,  a  female  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  whom  he  has  an  abortive  af¬ 
fair,  a  septuagenarian  who  has  discovered  how 
to  trisect  the  angle,  and  an  embezzling  bank 
teller  in  flight  from  the  police.  Supposedly 
the  protagonist  is  the  editor,  since  he  is  in 
search  of  a  higher  purpose  in  life,  but  my  af¬ 
fection  goes  out  to  the  bank  teller  who  enjoys 
reading  Zuleil(a  Dobson  to  a  horse.  Don’t  ask 
me  why.  Something  might  also  he  said  for  a 
fireman  who,  at  the  height  of  the  conflagra¬ 
tion,  stops  to  quote  Calderon.  A  competent 
novel  by  a  young  author,  but  inconsequential. 

Richard  B.  Vowles 
University  of  Florida 


**  Lev  OSanin.  Stichi,  ballady,  pesni.  Moskva.  Kurt  Salomonson.  Svel^et.  Stockholm. 

Gos.izd.khud.lit.  1959.  398  pages.  8.50  r.  Norstedt.  1959.  285  pages.  21.50  kr. 

If  this  anthology  including  poems  written  dur-  Now  in  a  second  edition,  this  fifth  of  Salo- 
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monson’s  novels  of  social  conscience  strikes 
another  telling  blow  toward  breeching  the 
wall  of  misunderstanding  surrounding  the 
labor  movement.  In  a  deeper  sense  it  is  crit¬ 
ically  revealing  concerning  modern  man  and 
the  problems  which  beset  him.  Style,  com¬ 
position,  and  characterization  are  somewhat 
loosely  articulated,  yet  generally  effective.  The 
language  is  pungently  sensual.  The  author 
pulls  no  punches;  he  achieves  “high  fidelity” 
in  soul  dissection  and  picture  painting.  Per¬ 
haps  the  book  portrays  primarily  the  apathy 
and  futility  which  can  be  symptomatic  of  the 
welfare  state.  At  once  crass,  animalistic,  and 
ironic,  nevertheless  warmly  perceptive,  this 
novel  could  be  shortened  judiciously  with  im¬ 
punity.  Wayne  WonderUy 

Hiram  College 

*  Elsa  Bjbrkman-Goldschmidt.  Folj  med  till 
Wien.  Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1959.  182 
pages  -j-  29  plates.  19.50  kr. 

In  a  way,  this  book  could  serve  as  a  guide 
to  Vienna,  but  it  is  much  more.  Glimpses  of 
the  history  of  the  Danube  city  are  presented 
in  an  unorthodox  manner,  including  the  little 
bits  of  choice  gossip  that  lend  cedor  to  the 
picture.  Informally,  the  author  gives  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  city,  its  art  and  architecture, 
its  music  and  literature,  its  social  life  as  these 
various  facets  have  changed  through  the  ages. 
Famous  piersonages — political  leaders,  artists, 
authors,  composers — ^become  alive  to  us  as 
they  contribute  of  themselves  to  the  life  of 
which  they  partake.  And,  with  it  all,  the 
author  avoids  what  is  not  typically  Viennese. 

Map>s  and  fine  illustrations  complete  a 
charming,  delightful  book. 

Ully  E.  /.  Undahl 
Knox  College 

*  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer.  Gesammelte  Schrif- 
ten.  II.  Miinchen.  Kaiser.  1959.  667  p>ages 
-j-  11  plates.  23.50  dm. 

Volume  2  of  the  collected  writings  of  this  theo¬ 
logian,  pastor,  and  member  of  the  German  Re¬ 
sistance  movement  supplements  and  contin¬ 
ues  the  themes  of  Volume  1.  It  is  divided  into 
two  main  parts,  of  which  the  first  deals  with 
the  courageous  and  tenacious  struggle  of 
the  Confessing  Church  (Bel^enntniskirche) 
against  the  official  Protestant  Church,  which 
had  become  Nazified  after  1933;  the  second, 
with  Bonhoeffer’s  work  in  training  ptastors 
for  the  Confessing  Church,  first  at  the  semi¬ 
nary  at  Finkenwalde  (1935-1937),  and  later, 


after  the  closing  of  the  seminary  by  the  Ges- 
tapx),  clandestinely  in  the  so<alled  “Sammel- 
vikariate”  in  Kostin  and  Schlawe.  In  1940, 
the  war  and  the  Gestapx)  put  an  end  to  th;s 
activity,  too. 

Like  Volume  1,  Volume  2  is  excellently  edit¬ 
ed  by  Eberhard  Bethge.  He  continues  the 
laudable  practice  of  including  pKrtinent  docu¬ 
ments  for  background  and  of  publishing  com¬ 
plete  correspondences,  thereby  providing  a 
panorama  of  the  ecclesiastic,  political,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  history  of  the  poriod  and  an  insight 
into  the  work  and  struggle  of  the  “Other  Ger¬ 
many.” 

Robert  Kauf 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 

*  Hesiod.  Fable  of  the  Hau>l(  and  the  Night¬ 
ingale.  Robert  Graves,  tr.  Lexington,  Ky. 
Stamporia  del  Santuccio.  1959.  3  pages. 
This  collectors’  item  contains  the  Greek  ver¬ 
sion  of  Hesiod’s  ten-line  fable  with  an  inter¬ 
linear  translation  by  Robert  Graves.  The 
graceful  letter  typos  and  the  alternation  of 
red  and  black  print  for  the  Greek  and  Eng¬ 
lish  lines  respectively  give  an  exceptionally 
pleasing  effect. 

The  translation  attempts  to  render  the 
archaic  Greek  of  Hesiod  into  comparable  Eng¬ 
lish  verse.  Consequendy,  the  translation  is  not 
striedy  accurate  in  detail  though  the  total 
effect  does  justice  to  Hesiod’s  fable. 

/.  C.  Hogan 
Cornell  University 

**  Holderlin.  Poemas.  Paulo  Quintela,  tr.  & 
comp.  Coimbra.  Atlantida.  Rev.  ed.,  1959. 
xlvii  -f-  532  p>ages,  ill. 

Paulo  Quintela,  Professor  of  German  at  Coim¬ 
bra  University,  offers  a  very  large  choice  of 
px>ems,  including  drafts  and  fragments,  both 
in  German  and  in  Portuguese  translation. 
Holderlin’s  form,  consciously  molded  on  an¬ 
cient  Mediterranean  models,  lends  itself  to  a 
Romance  rendering.  His  melancholy,  like  his 
love  of  mountains  and  waters,  finds  ready 
echoes  in  Portuguese. 

To  the  second  edition  Quintela  has  added 
such  beautiful  pieces  as  “Empjedocles,”  “Dcr 
Main,”  “Dichterberuf,”  “Friedensfeier,”  and 
the  elegies  “Der  Wanderer”  and  “Brot  und 
Wein,”  a  p)oem  on  Holderlin  by  Vitorino 
Nemesio,  and  a  new  introduction  completing 
with  new  findings  the  biography  of  the  purest 
of  German  pxjets.  G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 
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